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THIS  whole  treatise  is  full  of  historical  knowledge,  and  ex* 
cellent  reflections.  It  is  not  mixed  with  any  improper  sallies  of 
wit,  or  any  light  aim  at  hamour ;  and,  in  point  of  style  and 
learning,  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  Swift's  political 
Works.    Orrery. 

The  following  Discourse  is  a  kind  of  remonstrance  in  behalf 
of  king  William  and  his  friends,  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  was  published  during  the  recess  of 
parliament  in  the  summer  of  1701,  with  a  view  to  ^ngage  them 
in  milder  measures,  when  they  should  meet  again* 

At  this  time  Lewis  XiV.  was  making  large  strides   toward 
universal  monarchy,  plots  were  carrying  on  at  St.  Germains; 
the  Dutch  had  acknowledged  the  duke  of  Anjou  as  king  of 
Spain ;  and  king  William  was  made  extremely  uneasy  by  the 
violence  with  which  many  of  his  ministers  and  chief  favourites 
were  pursued  by  the  Commons.    The  king,  to  appease  their  re- 
sentment, had  made  several  changes  in  his  ministry,  and  removed 
some  of  his  most  faithful  servants  from  places  of  the  highest  trust 
and  dignity :  this  expedient,    however,  had  proved  ineffectual^ 
and  the  Commons  persisted  in  their  opposition.    They  began  by 
impeaching  William  Bentinck,  earl  of  Portland,  groom  of  the 
stole ;  and  proceeded  to  the  impeachment  of  John  Somers,  baron 
Somers  of  Evesham,  first  lord-keeper,  afterwards  lord  chancel- 
lor; Edward  Russell,  earl  of  Orford,  lord  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
and  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty;  and  Charles 
Montague,  earl  of  Halifax,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  afterward  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    Its  general 
purport  is  to  damp  the  warmth  of  the  Commons,  by  showing  that 
the  measures  they  pursued  had  a  direct  tendency  to  bring  on  the 
tyranny,  which  they  professed  to  oppose;  and  the  particular 
cases  of  the  impeached  lords  are  paralleled  in  Athenian  cbarac^ 
tars.    H. 


A  DISCOURSE,  &c. 


CHAP.  I. 

I 

It  is  agreed,  that  in  all  government  there  is  an 
absolute  unlimited  power,  which  naturally  and 
originally  seems  to  be  placed  in  the  whole  body, 
wherever  the  executive  part  of  it  lies.  This  holds 
in  the  body  natural ;  for  wherever  we  place  the 
beginning  of  motion,  whether  frotn  the  head  or 
the  heart,  or  the  animal  spirits  in  general,  the 
body  moves  and  acts  by  a  consent  of  all  its  parts. 
This  unlimited  power,  placed  fundamentally  in 
the  body  of  a  people,  is  what  the  best  legislators 
of  all  ages  have  endeavoured,  in  their  several 
schemes  or  institutions  of  government,  to  depo- 
site  in  such  hands  as  would  preserve  the  people 
from  rapine  and  oppression  within,  as  well  as 
violence  frbm  without.  Most  of  them  seem  to 
agree  in  this,  that  it  was  a  trust  too  great  to  be 
committed  to  any  one  man  or  assembly,  and 
therefore  they  left  the  right  still  in  the  whole 
body ;  but  the  administration  or  executive  part, 
ia  the  hands  of  the  one,  the  few,*^  or  the  many ; 
into  w^ich  three  powers  all  independent  bodies 
of  men  seem  naturally  to  divide :  for,  by  all  I 
have  read  of  those  innumerable  and  petty  com- 
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mon wealths  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Sicily,  as  well 
ks   the  great  ones  of  Carthage  and   Rome,    it 
seems  to  me>    that  a  free  people  met  together, 
whether  by  compact,  or  family-government,  as 
soon  as  they  fall  into  any  acts  of  civil  society,  do 
of  themselves  divide  into  three  powers.  The  first, 
is  that  of  some  one  ^min^t  sjririt,  who  having  sig- 
nalized his  valour  and  fortune  in  defence  of  his 
country,   or  by  the  practice  of  popular  arts  at 
home,  comes  to  have  great  influence  on  the  peo- 
ple, to  grow  their  leader  in  warlike  expeditions^ 
and  to  preside^  after  a  sort,  in  their  civil  assem- 
blies; and  this  is  grounded  upon  the  principles 
of  nature  and  common  reason,  which  in  all  di^* 
culties  or  dangers^  whe^e  prudence  or  courage 
is  requijied,  rather  incite  us  to  fly  for  counsel  or 
s^sistao^e  to  a  singk  person,  than  a  moltitEde. 
The  second  natural  division  of  power  is,  of  su^^h 
^en,  who  have  acqmred  lai]^  possessions,  and 
^nsequently  dependencies^  or  descend  from  an<» 
eestors  who  have  left  them  great  inheritances, 
together  with  an  hereditary  authority.    These 
easily  uaiti^g  in  thoughts  aad  opinions,  and  act** 
tag  in  coticert,  begin  to  ^enter  upon  measures  fbr 
securiog  their  properties,  which  are  best  upheld 
by  preparing  against  invasions  from  abroad,  and 
maintaining  peace  at  home ;  this  commences  a 
great  council,  or  senate  of  nobles,  for  the  weigh-^ 
ty  affairs  of  the  nation.     The  last  division  is,  of 
the  mass  or  body  of  the  people^  whose  part  of 
power  is  grea^and  indisputable,  whenever  they 
can  unite  either  collectively,  or  hff  deputation, 
to  e^ert  it.    Now  the  three  forms  of  government, 
so  generally  known  in  the  schools,  differ  ^jily  by. 

I 


tk  civU  ad  inimstmtibqf  bring  |4aofed*  tutke.liMiif 
of  ooie,  or  soiMtimos.  two,!  (at  in  Sf^artai)^  ^9 
wtftt  caHcd  kinga;  ov  in  asenat^»  vho.werocAltet 
the  nobles  ;  or  in  tht  peof  It  colleeib^  Q^  rf|^ 
sentatiVQ,  who  may  he  called  the  vo^nifin^  f^^^ 
of  these  had  fvequentljr  the  fixecitl:ive.>owftri( 
Greece,  and  sometimM-iq  Reme  ^  ImU  t^  B9^«f 
ifi  the  last  peMft,  was  always  ittCftntby^V^glllAr 
tors,  to  be  held  in  balance  amongt^jA^Mfr  ;'4fff4 
it  wtU  be  an  eternal  rate  in  poUticI  »mo«g  pinery 
free  people,  that  there  is  a  hal^nM  of  ftO^pt  $ff 
be  Garefelly  held  by  evcFy  atajle  wit^i^  }ts^%  m 
well  as  among  aeveral  stEtca  wilh  .«acb  ot,\^T.  _, 
The  true  tne*ii«g  of  a  baUnce  qC  powe^  mhm 
without  or  within  a  statfc,  ia  fees*  wm:f ivwJ  ^ 
(Considering,  what  the  nature  of  a  bflian<^  »•  M 
supposes  three  things :  First,  the  part  yf^h  3f 
held,  together  with  the  hand  that  h^ds^itj  ?n4 
then  the  two  scales,  with  whatever  if  ^)g|^4 
therem.  Now  considcf  several  states  in  «  peigk^ 
bonrhood;  in  order  to  ptescrve  peace  fofit»^««9 
these  states,  it  is  necessary  they  sboiftlkl  be  fpnvi^d 
into  a  balance,  whereof  one  or  more  toe  to  hi 
directors,  who  are  to  divide  the  rest  into  eqwl 
scales,  and  upon  occasion  remove  fron  one  into 
^  other,  or  ebc  fall  with  their  ow»  wdgbt  MrtO 
the  lighteat :  so  in  a  state  within  itselfi  the  balanof 
must  be  held  by  a.  third  band, .  who  is  to  deal  the 
remaining  power  with  the  utmost  exaetnesa  into 
the  several  scales.  Now  it  is  not  neceaeary  that 
the  power  should  be  equally  divided  betweeo  thesA 

*  It  should  be,  **  by  the  civil  adminUtmtion't  being  placed,^ 
lie.    S. 
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tkiiee ;  /6r  tbe  balance  hiayi  be  heU  by  diJB  veak*^ 
tst,  whOj  ^y  his  address  jaiid  condact,:  removing 
from  either  stale,  and  addiog:of  hiisloim,  may 
keep  ^  the  v^sciles  duly  poia^d.  Such  was  that  of 
<he  iwo  kifigB  of  Sparta,  the  consular  poiirer  in 
liome,  that  -  of  the  kings  of  Media  before  the 
Wgn;  df '  Cyrus^  as  represented  by  Xenophon  : 
lAid  that  bf  the  several  limited'  states  in  the  Go- 

■ 

^mk  ihsti4iution«^       .  -  .  ;    ;      .   ; 

v;  When  the  balance  a  jbrokfen^  whether:  by  thcf 
iiegl\getiC€j  folly,  or  weakness  of  the  hand  that 
held  it,  ^or  by  mighty  weights  fallen  into  either 
scale,  the  power  will  never  continue  long  in.equa^ 
ffi'^isioh  between  the  two  remaining  parties,  but, 
fill  the  balance  is  fixed  anew,  will  run  entirely 
iito  one.     This  gives  the  truest  account  of  wh»t 
is  understood  in  the  most  antient  and  approved 
Greek  authors,  by  the  word  Tyranny  ;  which  is 
kot  meiint  for  the  seizing  of  the  uncpntrolled  or 
al^solute  power  into  the  hands  of  a  six^gle  p^rsott^ 
(as  many  superfkial  men  have  grossly;  mis tdl^ea) 
but  foi*  the- leaking  of  the  balance  by  ^whatever 
hfand^  and  leaving  the  power  wholly  ip  one  gca^ ; 
for,  tyranny  and. usurpation; in. a  ataite  are  by  n^ 
means  confined  to  any  number,  as  might  ewily 
appear  from  examples  enough;  and  bepaicise.  ^ 
|>oint  is  material^  .1  shall  cite  a  few  to  prove  it.  •  \ 
t    The  Roman»f/  having  sent  to  Athens,  and  the 
Greek  cities  of  Italy,  for  the  >copjes  of  the  best 
laws,  chose  ten  legislators  to  put  them  into  form, 
and  during  the  exerqise  of  theif  otBce,  suspendjsd 
the  consular  power,  leaving  the  administration  of 

*  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  x. 


i 
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nffUrs  in  their  hands.  These  very  inen»  ihough 
chosen  for  such  a  work,  as  the  digesting  a  body 
of  laws  for  the  government  of  a  free  state,  did 
immediately  usurp  arbitrary  power,  ran  into  all 
the  forms  of  it,  had  their  guards  and  spies,  after 
the  practice  of  the  tyrants  of  those  ages,  afiected 
kingly  state,  destroyed  the  nobles,  and'  oppressed 
the  people ;  one  of  them  proceeding  so  far,  as  to 
endeavour  to  force  a  lady  of  great  virtue :  the 
very  crime  which  gave  bccastoa  to  the  expulsioil 
of  tlie  regal  power  but  sixty  years  before,  as  this 
attempt  did  to  that  of  the  Decemviri. 

The  Ephori  in  Sparta,  were  at  first  only  certain 
persons  deputed  by  the  kings  to  judge  in  civil 
matters,  while  they  were  employed  in  the  wars. 
These  men,  at  several  times,  usurped  the  absolute 
authority,  and  were  as  cruel  tyrants,  as  any  in 
their  age. 

Soon  after  the  unfortunate  expedition  into  Si- 
cily*  the  Athenians  chose  four  hundred  men  for 
administration  of  affairs,  who  became  a  body  of 
tyrants,  and  were  called,  in  the  language  of 
those  ages,  an  oligarchy,  or  tyranny  of  tl)e  few ; 
under  which  hateful  denomination  they  were  soon 
after  deposed  in  great  rage-  by  the  people. 

When  Athens  was  subdued  by  Lysander  f,  he 
appointed  thirty  men  for  the  administration  of 
that  city,  who  immediately  fell  into  the  rankest 
tyranny  :  but  this  was  not  all ;  for,  conceiving 
their  power  not  founded  on  a  basis  large  enough, 
they  admitted  three  thousand  into  a  share  of  the 
government;  and  thus  fortified,  became  the  cru* 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  vili.  f  Xe&oph.  de  Rehus  Graec.  l.ii.' 
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dleftt  tyranny  upon  lecord.  They  rourdered  is 
cold  blood  great  numbers  of  the  best  men,  wkh* 
Out  any  provocation,  from  the  mere  hist  of  cm* 
elty,  like  Nero  or  Caligula.  This  was  such  a 
number  of  tyrants  together,  as*  amounted  to  near 
t  third  part  of  the  whale  city;  for  Xaiophoci 
tells  w  *,  that  the  city  contained  about  ten  thou** 
saud  houaes;  and  allowing  one  man  to  erery 
house,  who  oould  have  any  share  in  the  govern* 
a^ent^  (the  rest  consisting  of  women,  children^ 
and  servants)  and  making  other  obvioua  abate-* 
ments,  these  tyrants,  if  they  luid  been  careful  to 
adhere  together,  might  have  been  a  majority  even 
of  the  people  collective- 

In  the  time  of  the  second  Punick  wart  the  ba- 
lance of  power  in  Carthage  was  gut  on  the  aide 
of  the  people;  and  this  to  a  degree,  that  some 
authors  reckon  the  government  to  have  been  tl^n 
among  them  a  daminatio  plehis^  or  tyranny  of  the 
commons ;  which  it  $eems  they  were  at  all  time* 
apt  to  fall  into,  and  was  at  last  among  the  qau^ea 
that  ruined  their  state :  and  the  frequent  murders 
of  their  generals,  which  Diodorus^  tells.ys  was 
grown  to  an  established  custom  among  them, 
may  be  another  instance,  that  tyranny  is  not  can* 
fined  to  numbers. 

I  shall  mention  but  ope  example  niore  among  a 
great  number,  that  might  be  produced  ;  it  is  re- 
lated by  the  author  last  cited  i-  The  orators  of 
the  people  at  Argos  (whether  you  will  style  them 
in  mo€lern  phrase,  great  speakers  of  the  house ; 
or  only,  in  general,  representatives  of  the  people 

•  Memorabilia,  lib.  \iu   '  t  Po^b.  Frag.  lib.  vi. 
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coikctive)  stirred  up  the  commoas  against  the 
nobles,  of  whoiia  1600  were  murdered  at  once; 
and  at  last,  the  otators  themselves,  because  they 
left  off  their  accusatiooa,  or,  to  apeak  inteliigibly, 
because  they  withdrew  their  impeachmeots ;  bav* 
iog,  it  seems,  raised  a  spirit  they  were  not  able  to 
lay.  And  this  last  circumstance,  as  cases  have 
lately  stood,  niay  perhaps  be  ^orth  nothing. 

from  what  has  been  already  advanced,  several 
conclusions  nmy  be  drawn : 

Firsts  That  a  mixed  government,  partaking  of 
the  known  forms  received  in  the  schools^  is  by 
no  means  of  Gothick  invention)  but  has  place  in 
aature  and  reason,  seems  very  well  to  agree  with 
the  aentiments  of  most  legislators,  and  to  have 
been  Ibllowed  in  most  states,  whether  tliey  have 
appeared  under  the  name  of  monarchies,  aristo-» 
cracies,  or  democracies  :  for,  not  to  mention  tb« 
several  republicks  of  this  composition  in  Gaul 
and  Germany,  described  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus, 
Polybius  tells  us,  the  best  government  is  that, 
which  consists  of  three  forms,  regis,  Qptitnatium^ 
et  populi  imperio^  which  may  be  fairly  trans^ 
lated,  the  king,  lords,  and  commons.  Such  wa3 
that  of  Sparta,  in  its  primitive  institution  by 
Lycurgus;  who,  observing  the  corruptions  and 
depravations  to  which  every  of  these  was  subject, 
compounded  his  scheme  out  of  all;  so  that  it  was 
made  up  of  r^e^  uniorei,  et  populw.  Such  also 
was  the  state  of  Rome  under  its  consuls:  and 
the  author  tells  us,  that  the  Romans  fell  upon 
this  model  purely  by  cliance,  (which  I  take,  to 

*  Fragin«  lib«  ti. 
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have  been  nature  and  common  reason)  but  the 
SpartanS;  by  thought  and  design.  And  such  at 
Carthage  was  the  summa  reipublica  *,  or  power  in 
^he  last  resort;  for  they  had  their  kings  called 
suffetes^  and  a  senate  which  had  the  power  of 
nobles^  and  the  people  had  a  share  established 
too. 

Secondly,  It  will  follow,  That  those  reasoners, 
who  employ  so  much  of  their  zeal,  their  wit,  and 
their  leisure  for  the  upholding  the  balance  of 
power  in  Christendom,  at  the  same  time  that  by 
their  practices  they  are  endeavouring  to  destroy 
It  at  home,  are  not  such  mighty  patriots,  or  so 
much  in  the  true  interests  of  their  country,  as 
they  would  affect  to  be  thought ;  but  seem  to  be 
employed  like  a  man  who  pulls  down  with  his 
right  hand,  what  he  has  been  building  with  his 
left. 

Thirdly,  This  makes  appear  the  errour  of  those, 
who  think  it  an  uncontrollable  maxim,  that  power 
is  always  safer  lodged  in  many  hands,  than  in 
one:  for,  if  these  many  hands  be  made  up  only 
from  one  of  the  three  divisions  before-mentipned, 
it  is  plain  from  those  examples  already  produced, 
and  easy  to  be  paralleled  in  other  ages  and  coun- 
tries, that  they  are  capable  of  enslaving  the  na- 
tion, and  of  acting  all  inanner  of  tyranny  and 
oppression,  as  it  is  possible  for  a  single  person  to 
be,  though  we  should  suppose  their  number  not 
only  to  be  of  four  or  five  hundred,  but  above 
three  thousand. 

Again,  It  is  manifest  from  what  has  been  said, 

*  Fragro.  lib.  vi. 
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^that  ia  order  to  preserve  the  balance  in  a  mixed 
state,  the  limits  of  power  deposited  with  each 
party  ought  to   be   ascertained,    and   generally 
Jcnown.     The  defect  of  this,  is  the  cause  that 
introduces  those  strugglings  in  a  state  about  pre- 
rogative and  liberty, .  about  encroachments  of  the 
few  upon  the  rights  of  the  many,  and  of  the 
many  upon  the  privileges  of  the  few,  which  ever 
did,  and  ever  will  conclude  in  a  tyranny ;  first, 
either  of  the  few,  or  the  many ;  but  at  last,  in- 
fallibly of  a  single  person  :  for,  whichever  of  the 
three  divisions  in  a  state  is  upon  the  scramble  for 
more  power  than  its  own,  (as  one  or  other  of  them 
generally  is)  unless  due  care  be  taken  by  the  other 
two,  upon  every  new  question  that  arises,  they 
will  be  sure  to  decide  in  favour  of  themselves, 
talk  much  of  inherent  right;  they  will  nourish 
up  a  dormant  power,  and  reserve  privileges  in 
petiOy  to  exert  upon  occasions,   to   serve  expe- 
dients, and  to  urge  upon  necessities;  they  will: 
make  large  demands,  and  scanty  concessions,  ever 
coming  o^fr^^miderable  gainers:  thus  at  length 
the  balance  irbfoke,  and  tyranny  let  in ;  from 
which  door  of  the  three  it  matters  not. 

To  pretend  to  a  declarative  right  upon  any  oc- 
casion whatsoever,  is  little  less  than  to  make  use 
of  the  whole  power;  that  is,  to  declare  an  opinion 
to  be  law,  which  has  always  been  contested,  or 
perhaps  never  started  at  all  before  siM^h  an  inci- 
dent brought  it  on  the  stage.  Not  fo  consent  to 
the  enacting  of  such  a  law,  which  hffs  no  view 
beside  the  general  good,  unless  another  law  shall 
at  the  same  time  pass,  with  no  other  view  but 
that  of  advancing  the  power  of  one  party  alove ; 
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what  is  this  but  to  claim  a  positive  voice,  as  weQ 
as  a  negative  ♦  ?  To  pretend  tliat  great  changes 
and  alienations  of  property  have  created  new  and 
great  dependencies,  and  consequently  new  ad^ 
ditions  of  power,  as  some  i^asoners  have  done, 
is  a  most  dangerous  tenet.  If  dominion  must 
follow  property,  let  it  follow  in  the  same  pace ; 
for,  change  in  property  through  the  bulk  of  a 
nation  makes  slow  marches,  and  its  due  power 
always  attends  it  To  conclude  that  whatever 
attempt  is  begun  by  an  assembly,  ought  to  be 
pursued  to  the  end,  without  regard  to  the  greatest 
incidents  that  may  hap|)en  to  alter  the  case ;  to 
count  it  mean,  and  below  the  dignity  of  a  house, 
to  quit  a  prosecution ;  to  resolve  upon  a  conclu*- 
sion  before  it  is  possible  to  be  apprised  of  the 
premises ;  to  act  thus,  I  say,  is  to  affect  not  only 
absolute  powder,  but  infallibility  too.  Yet  such 
\inaccomi table  proceedings  as  tL^se  have  popular 
assemblies  engaged  in,  for  want  of  fixing  the  due 
limits  of  power  and  privilege. 

Great  changes  may  indeed  be  made  in  a  go* 
vernment,  yet  the  form  continue,  and  the  balance 
be  held :  but  large  intervals  of  time  must  pass 
between  every  such  innovation,  enough  to  melt 
down  and  make  it  of  a  piece  with  the  constitu* 
tion.  Such,  we  are  told,  were  tlie  proceedings  of 
Solon,  when  he  modelled  anew  the  Athenian  com* 

*  Tfais  seems  to  allude  to  a  practice  d*  the  House  of  Com^ 
moos  called  Tacking;  when  they  suspected  that  a  favourite  bill 
.  Irould  be  rejected,  they  tacked  it  to  a  raopey-bill ;  and  as  it  wa^ 
not  possible  to  proceed  without  the  supply,  and  as  it  becanie  ne- 
cessary to  reject  or  receive  both  the  bills  thus  tacked  together, 
this  expedient  perfecdy  aiiswered  its  purpose,    H. 
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aiofiweaUh ;  and  what  convulsians  in  our  ow% 
as  well  as  <>ther  states,  have  been  bred  by  a  negr 
lect  of  this  rule,  is  fresh  and  notorious  enough : 
it  is  too  soon  ia  all  cooscieace  to  repeat  thia 
errour  again. 

Haviiag  ahown,  that  there  is  a  natural  balance 
of  power  in  all  free  states,  and  how  it  has  been  di- 
videdi  sometimes  by  the  people  themselves^  as  in 
Rome;  at  others  by  the  institutions  of  the  legis- 
lators,  as  in  the  several  states  of  Greece  and 
Sicily;  the  next  thing  is,  to  examine  what  me* 
diods  have   been  taken  to   break  or  overthrow 
this  balance,  which  every  one  of  the  three  par* 
ties  has  continually  endeavoured,  as  opportunities 
have  served*;  as  might  appear  from  the  stories 
of  most  ages  and  countries:  for,  absolute  power 
ia  a  particular  state,  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
vaiversal  monarchy  in  several  states  adjoining  to 
^ach  othen     So  endless  and  exorbitant  are  the 
desires  of  men,  whether  considered  ia  their  per* 
sons  or  their  states,  that  they  will  grasp  at  all, 
and  can  form  no   scheme  of  perfect  happiness 
with  less.     Ever  since  men  liave  been  united  into 
governments,  the  hopes  and  en<leavours  after  uni* 
versal  monarchy  have  been  bawdied  among  them, 
from  the  reign  of  Ninus,   to  this  of  the  most 
christian  king;  in  which  pursuits,  commonwealths 
have  had  their  slmre,  as  well  as  raonarchs :  so  the 
Athenians,  the  Spartans,  the  Tbebans,  and  the 

•  *  As  opportunities  have  served ;  as  might  appear,'  SfC.  The 
rep^ftftifon'of  the  parride,  a«»,  at  the  bogiiniing  of  two  members  of 
A  sentence  ?tt>'^catr  emh  Mber,  has  a  1)a(l  HTeCt.  The  formct 
might  be  changed  to  *  wheDever'— ^  whenever  opportUMtiM  «f< 
Stred;  as  might  appear,  ^c.    S. 
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Achaiaiis,  did  several  times  aim  at  the  universal 
monarchy  of  Greece:  so  the  commonwealths  of 
Carthage  and  Rome,  affected  the  universal  mo- 
Barchy  of  the  then  known  world.  In  like  man- 
ner has  absolute  power  been  pursued  by  the  se- 
veral parties  of  each  particular  state;  wherein 
single  persons  have  met  with  most  success, 
though  the  endeavours  of  the  few  and  the  many 
have  been  frequent  enough :  yet,  being  neither 
so  uniform  in  their  designs,  nor  so  direct  in  their 
views,  they  neither  could  manage  nor  maintain 
the  power  they  had  got ;  but  were  ever  deceived 
by  the  popularity  and  ambition  of  some  single 
person.  So  that  it  will  be  always  a  wrong  step 
in  policy,  for  the  nobles  or  commons  to  carry 
their  endeavours  after  power  so  far,  as  to  over- 
throw the  balance :  and  it  would  be  enough  to 
damp  their  warmth  in  such  pursuits,  if  they  could 
once  reflect,  that  in  such  a  course  they  will  be 
sure  to  run  upon  the  very  rock,  that  they  meant 
to  avoid;  which,  I  suppose  they  would  have  us 
think,  is  the  tyranny  of  a  single  person. 

Many  examples  might  be  produced  of  the  en- 
deavours of  each  of  these  three  rivals  after  abso- 
lute power ;  but  I  shall  suit  my  discourse  to  the 
time  I  am  writing  in,  and  relate  only  such  dissen- 
sions in  Greece  and  Rome,  between  the  nobles 
and  commons,  with  the  consequences  of  them, 
wherein  the  latter  were  the  aggressors. 

I  shall  begin  with  Greece,  where  my  observa- 
tion shall  be  confined  to  Athens,  though  several 
instances  might  be  brought  from  other  states 
thereof.   . 
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OF  THE  DISSENSIONS  IN  ATHENS,    BETWEE2J 
THE  FEW,  AND  THE  MANY. 

Theseus  is  the  first,  who  \%  recorded,  with 
any  appearance  of  truth,  to  have  brought  the 
Grecians  from  a  barbarous  manner  of  life,  among 
scattered  villages,  into  cities ;  and  to  have  estab- 
lished the  popular  state  in  Athens,  assigning  to 
himself  the  guardianship  of  the  laws,  and  chief 
command  in  war.  He  was  forced,  after  some 
time,  to  leave  the  Athenians  to  their  own  mea- 
sures, upon  account  of  their  seditious  temper, 
which  ever  continued  with  them,  till  the  final 
dissolution  of  their  government  by  the  Romans. 
It  seems,  the  country  about  Attica  was  the  most 
barren  of  any  in  Greece ;  through  which  means 
it  happened,  that  the  natives  were  never  expelled 
by  the  fury  of  invaders,  (who  thought  it  not 
worth  a  conquest)  but  continued  always  abo- 
rigines ;  and  therefore  retained,  through  all  re- 
volutions, a  tincture  of  that  turbulent  spirit, 
wherewith  their  government  began.  This  insti- 
tution of  Theseus  appears  to  have  been  rather  a 
sort  of  mixed  monarchy,  than  a  popular  state ; 
and  for  aught  we  know,  might  continue  so 
during  the  series  of  kings,  till  the  death  of 
Codrus.  From  this  last  prince  Solon  was  said 
to  be  descended ;  who,   finding  the  people  en- 

VOL.  III.  c 
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gaged  in  two  violent  factions  of  the  poor  and  the 
rich,  and  in  great  confusion  thereupon  ;  refusing 
the  monarchy,  which  wad  offered  him,  chose 
rather  to  cast  the  government  after  another 
model,  wherein  he  made  provisions  for  settling 
the  balance  of  power^  choosing  a  senate  of  four 
hund/ed,  and  disposing  the  magistracies  and,  of- 
fices according  to  men's  estates  j  leaving  to  the 
multitude  their  votes  in  electing,  and  the  power 
of  jvHlgrng  certain  processes  by  appeal'  This 
council  of  four  hundred  was  chosen,  one  hun- 
dred out  of  each  tribe,  and  seems  to  have  been 
a  body  representative  of  the  people :  though  the 
people  collective  reserved  a  share  of  power  to 
themselves.  It  is  a  point  of  history  perplexed 
enough ;  but  thus  much  is  certain^  that  the  ba--^ 
lance  of  power  was  provided  for ;  else  Pisistratus^. 
called  by  authors  the  tyrant  of  Athens,  couW 
never  have  governed  so  peaceably  as  he  did, 
without  changing  any  of  Solon^s  laws  *.  These 
several  powers,  together  with  that  of  the  archoi^ 
or  chief  magistrate,  made  up  the  form  of  go— 
vemment  in  Athens,  at  what  time  it  began  ta  ap- 
pear upon  the  scene  of  action  and  ^tory. 

The  first  great  man  bred  up  under  this  institu- 
tion, was  Mihiades,  wIk)  lived  ahout  ninety  year» 
after  Solon,  and  is  reckoned  to  have  been  the 
first  great  .captain,  not  only  of  Athens,  but  of  all' 
Greece.  From  the  time  of  MHtiades  to  that  of 
PhocTon>  who  is  looked  upon  as  the  last  famous 
general  of  Athene,  arc  about  ISO  years:  after 
which  they  were  subdued  and  insulted  by  Alex- 

•  Herodot.  lib.  i. 
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mnder's  captaina^  and  continued  under  several  re* 
volutions  a  small  truckling  state,  of  no  name  or 
reputation,  till  they  fell,  with  the  rest  of  Greece, 
under  the  power  of  the  Romans. 

During  this  period,  from  Miltiades  to  Phocion, 
I  shall  trace  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  with 
relation  to  their  dissensions  between  the  people 
and  some  of  their  generals ;  who,  at  that  time, 
by  their  power  and  credit  in  the  army,  in  a  war* 
like  commonwealth,  and  often  supported  by  each 
other,  were,  with  the  magistrates  and  other  cmi 
officers,  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the 
people ;  who,  since  the  death  of  Solon,  had  al^ 
ready  made  great  encroachments.  What  these 
dissensions  were,  how  founded,  and  what  the 
consequences  of  them,  I  shall  briefly  and  impart- 
tially  relate. 

I  must  here  premifie,  that  the  nobles  in  Adiens 
weipe  not  at  this  time  a  corporate  adsembiy,  that  I 
can  gather*;  therefore  the  resentments  of  the 
commons  were  usually  turned  against  particular 
persons,  and  by  way  of  articles  of  impeachment. 
Whereas  the  commons  in  Rome,  and  some* other 
states,  as  will  appear  in  a  proper  place,  though 
tliey  folidwed  this  method  upon  occasion,  yet  ge- 
nerally pursued  the  enlargement  of  their  power 
by  nu>re  set  quarrels  of  one  entire  assembly  against 
another.  However,  the  custom  of  particular  im* 
peachn^eats  being  not  limited  to  former  ages,  any 
more  than  that  of  general  struggles  and  dissen- 
sions between  fixed  assemblies  of  nobles  and  com^ 
mons,  and  the  ruin  of  Greece  having  been  owing 

*  It  would  tif  botter  expi«ttftd,  '  as  &r  iss  I  c^  fg^Hi^t*   Su 
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to  the  former,  as  that  of  Rome  was  to  the  lattci^ 
I  shall  treat  on  both  expressly ;  that  those  states 
who  are  concerned  in  either  (if  at  least  there  be 
any  such  now  in  the  world)  may,  by  observing 
the  means  and  issues  of  former  dissensions,  learn 
whether  the  causes  are  ahke  in  theirs ;  and  if  they 
find  them  to  be  so,  may  consider  whether  tkey 
ought  not  justly  to  apprehend  the  same  effects. 

To  speak  of  every  particular  person  impeached 
by  the  commons  of  Athens,  within  the  compass 
designed,  would  introduce  the  history  of  almost 
every  great  man  they  had  among  them :  I  shall 
therefore  take  notice  only  of  six,  who,  hving  in 
that. period  of  time  when  Athens  was  at  the  height 
of  its  glory,  as  indeed  it  coiild  not  be  otherwise 
while  such  hands  were  at  the  helm,  though  im- 
peached for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  such 
as  bribery,  arbitrary  proceedings,  misapplying  or 
embezzling  publick  funds,  ill  conduct  at  sea,  and 
the  like,  were  honoured  and  lamented  by  their 
country,  as  the  preservers  of  it,  and  have  had  the 
veneration  of  all  ages  since  paid  justly  to  their 
memories. 

Miltiades  was  one  of  the  Athenian  generals 
against  the  Persian  power,  and  the  famous  victory 
at  Marathon,  was  chieflj''  owing  to  his  valour  and 
conduct.  Being  sent  some  time  after  to  reduce 
the  island  of  Paros,  he  mistook  a  great  fire  at  a 
distance  for  the  fleet ;  and  being  no  ways  a  match 
for  them,  set  sail  for  Athens  ;  at  his  arrival  he  was 
impeached  by  the  conmions  for  treachery,  though 
not  able  to  appear  by  reason  of  his  wounds,  finecj. 
30,000  crowns,  and  died  in  prison.  Though  the 
consequences  of  this  proceeding,  upon  the  affairs 
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of  Athens,  were  no  other  than  the  untimely  loss 
of  so  great  and  good  a  man,  yet  I  could  not  for- 
bear relating  it. 

Their  next  great  man  was  Aristides  *.  Beside, 
the  mighty  service  he  had  done  his  country  in  the 
wars,  he  was  a  person  of  the  strictest  justice,  and 
best  acquainted  with  the  laws  as  well  as  forms  of 
their  government,  so  that  he  was  in  a  manner 
chancellor  of  Athens.  This  man,  upon  a  slight 
and  false  accusation  of  favouring  arbitrary  power, 
was  banished  by  ostracism ;  which,  rendered  into 
modern  English,  would  signify,  that  they  voted 
he  should  be  removed  from  their  presence  and 
council  for  ever.  But,  however,  they  had  the  wit 
to  recal  him,  and  to  that  action  owed  the  preser- 
vation of  their  state  by  his  future  services.  For, 
it  must  be  still  confessed,  in  behalf  of  the  Athenian 
people,  that  they  never  conceived  themselves  per- 
fectly infallible,  nor  arrived  to  the  heights  of  mo- 
dern assemblies,  to  make  obstinacy  confirm,  what 
sudden  heat  and  temerity  began.  They  thought 
it  not  below  the  dignity  of  an  assembly  toendea* 
vpur  at  correcting  an  ill  step ;  at  least  to  repent, 
though  it  often  fell  out  too  late. 

Themistocles  f  was  at  first  a  commoner  himself  j 
it  was  he  that  raised  the  Athenians  to  their  great- 
ness at  sea,  which  he  thought  to  be  the  true  and 
constant  interest  of  that  commonwealth ;  and  the 
famous  naval  victory  over  the  Persians  at  Salamis, 

*  Lord  Soroers^  lie  w»s  the  geperal  patron  of  the  Literati. 
Orrery. 

t  Earl  of  Orford.  He  bad  been  considered  in  a  manner  as 
lord  high  admiral,  the  whole  affairs  of  the  navy  having  been  com* 
mtlfid  to  hjla  charge.     Orslsry^ 
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wa8  o#ing  to  his  cooduci  It  seems  the  peopld 
observed  somewhat  of  haughtiness  in  his  temper 
and  behaviour,  and  therefore  banished  him  for  five 
yfcdrs;  but  fibding  some  slight  matter  of  accu- 
sation against  him,  they  setit  to  seize  hb  person, 
4nd  he  liardly  escaped  to  the  Persian  court ;  frooi 
whence,  if  the  love  of  his  country  hid  not  sur- 
mounted its  base  ingratitude  to  hun,  he  had  mdktiy 
invitations  to  return  at  the  head  of  the  P^rsiati^ 
ileeti  ^nd  take  a  terrible  revenge,  but  he  rather 
chose  a  voluntary  death. 

The  people  of  Athens  impeached  Pericles*  for 
xhisappiying  the  publick  revenues  to  bis  own  prt« 
*  Vate  use«  He  had  been  a  person  of  grea(  d^serv^* 
ings  from  the  republick^  was  an  admirable  speaker* 
and  Ver}'  popular.  His  accounts  were  confused,  and 
he  could  not  then  give  them  up ;  therefore^  merely 
to  divert  that  difficulty,  and  the  consequences  of 
it,  he  was  forced  to  engage  his  country  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  longest  that  ever  was 
known  in  Greece,  at|d  \7hich  ended  in  the  utte^ 
ruin  of  Athene, 

*  Lord  Halifax.     He  hfid  a  iitie  genius  for  p6etry,  atid  1mu| 
employ/ed  his  more  youthful  part  of  life  in  that  scii^nce.     He  was 
cfistinguished  by  the  name  of  Mouse  ^lontague,  having  ridiculed, 
jointly  with  Matt.  Prior,  Dry  den's  famous  poem  of  the  Hind  an4 
panther;  tlje  parody  h  tirawik  fVom  Horace's  fablo  of  the  City 
Motise  and  Country  Moose :  Imt  atleiTM'&rds,  upon  Mr.  Montagoeli 
prutttotion  to  xbt  chancelkinhip  of  the  exdiequer.  Prior,  with  4 
good  humoured  indignation  ^t  seeing  his  friend  preferred  and  him-p 
self  neglected,  conclodcB  4ft  epistle,  written  in  the  year  Ifiji,  tp 
Fleetwood  Sheppard,  esq.  with  these  tbrce  lines  :~ 
'  My  fncnd  Charles  Montagne's  prcfcrr'd, 
Nor  WQHkl  I  have  long  obscrv'H 
That  ooe  fwrne  eiits  while  t'otbet't  fttmi'v^il.        Omaanr. 
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The  same  peoi>le  baviag  resolved  to  subdue 
Sicily,  sent  a  mighty  fleet  usder  the  command  of 
Nicias,  LamacbuSi  and  Alcibiades :  tbe  two  former, 
persons  of  age  and  experience ;  the  last»  a  young 
man  of  noble  birth,  excellent  education,  and  4 
pleotiftil  fortune,  A  little  before  the  fleet  set  sail, 
It  seems  one  nigbt  the  stone- images  of  Mercury, 
placed  in  several  parts  of  tbe  city,  were  all  pared 
in  the  face :  this  action  the  Athenians  interpreted 
for  a  design  of  destroying  the  popular  state ;  and 
Alcibiades,  having  been  foi'merly  ftoted  for  tbe 
l&e  froiidkB  and  excursions,  was  immediately  ac«» 
eased  of  this.  He,  whether  conscious  of  his  ' 
innocence,  or  assured  of  the  secrecy,  oflered  to 
come  to  his  trial  before  he  went  to  his  command ; 
this  tbe  Athenians  refused.  But  as  soon  as  be  wss 
jgot  to  Sicily,  they  sent  tor  him  back,  designing 
to  take  tbe  advantage,  and  prosecute  him  in  the 
absence  of  his  fiiends,  and  of  the  army,  where 
he  was  very  powerful.  It  seems  he  understood 
tlie  resentment  of  a  popular  assembly  too  well  to 
trust  them ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  returning; 
escaped  to  Sparta ;  where  bis  desires  of  revenge 
prevailing  over  his  love  to  his  country,  he  became 
its  greatest  enemy.  Mean  while  the  Atheniani 
before  Sicily,  by  tlie  death  of  one  commander, 
and  the  superstition,  weakness,  and  perfect  ill 
conduct  of  the  other,  were  utterly  destroyed,  the 
whole  fleet  taken,  and  a  miserable  slaughter  made 
of  the  army,  whereof  hardly  one  ei^er  returned. 
Some  time  after  this,  Alcibiades  was  recalled  upon 
bis  own  conditions  by  the  necessities  of  the  people, 
snd  made  chief  commander  at  sea  and  land;  but 
bis  lieutenant  engaging  against  his  positive  orden^ 
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and  being  beaten  by  Lysander,  Alcibiades  wa* 
again  disgraced,  and  banished.  However,  the 
Athenians  having  lost  all  strength  and  heart  since 
their  misfortune  at  Sicily,  and  now  deprived  of 
the  only  person  that  was  able  to  .recover  their 
losses,  repent  of  their  rashness;  and  endeavour  ia 

'  vain  for  his  restoration ;  the  Pei^ian  lieutedant,  to 
whose  protection  he  fled,  making  him  a  sacrifice 
to  the  resentments  of  Lysander  the  general  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  who  now  reduces  all  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Athenians,  takes  the  city,  fazes  their 
walls,  ruins  their  works,  and  changes  the  form  of 
their  government;  which,  though  again. restored 
for  some  time  by  Thrasybulus  (as  their  walls  were 
rebuilt  by  Conon),  yet  here  we  must  date  the  fall 
of  the  Athenian  greatness;  the  dominion  and 
chief  power  in  Greece  from  that  period  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  fhe  Great,  which  was  about 
fifty  years,  being  divided  between  the  Spartans 
and  Thebans.  Though  Philip,  Alexander's  father 
(the  most  christian  king  of  that  age),  had  indeed 
some  time  before  begun  to  break  in  upon  the 
republick  of  Greece  b}^  conquest  or  bribery ;  par^ 
ticularly  dealing  large  money  among  some  popu- 
lar orators,  by  which,  he  brought  many  of  them, 
as  the  term  of  art  was  tlun,  to  Philippize. 

In  the  time  of  Alexander  and  his  captains,  the 
Athenians  were  offered  an  opportunity  of  recover^ 
ing   their  liberty,    and   being  restored   to   their 

.  former  state ;  but  the  wise  turn  they  thought  to 
give  the  matter,  was  by  an  impeachment  ^nd  sa- 
crifice of  the  author,  to  hinder  the  success.  For. 
after  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander,  this 
prince   designing  the  icpnquest  of  Athens   was 
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prevented  by  Phocion*  the  Athenian  general, 
then  ambassador  from  that  state;  who,  by  his 
great  wisdom  and  skill  at  negotiations,  diverted 
Alexander  from  his  design,  and  restored  the 
Athenians  to  his  favour.  The  very  same  success 
he  had  with  Antipater  after  Alexander's  death,  at 
which  time  the  government  was  new  regulated 
by  Solon's  laws:  but  Polyperchon,  in  hatred  to 
phocion,  having  by  order  of  the  young  king, 
whose  governor  he  was,  restored  those  whom 
Phocion  had  banished,  the  plot  succeeded.  Phocion 
was  accused  by  popular  orators^  and  put  to 
death. 

Thus  was  the  most  powerful  commonwealth  of 
^11  Greece,  after  great  degeneracies  from  the  in- 
stitution of  Solon,  utterly  destroyed  by  that  rash, 
jealous,  and  inconstant  humour  of  tlie  people^ 
which  was  never  satisfied  to  see  a  general  either 
victorious,  or  unfortunate;  such  ill  judges,  as  well 
^s  rewarders,  have  popular  assemblies  been,  of 
those  who  best  deserved  from  them. 

Now,  the  circumstance  which  makes  these  ex- 
amples of  more  importance,  is,  that  this  very 
power  of  the  people  in  Athens,  claimed  so  confi- 
dently for  an  inherent  right,  and  insisted  on  as 
the  undoubted  privilege  of  an  Athenian  born,  was 
the  rankest  enproachment  imaginable,  and  the 
grossest  degeneracy  from  the  form  that  Solon  left 
them,  In  short,  their  government  was  grown 
into  a,  dominalio piebis^, or  tyranny  of  the  people, 
^lio  by  degrees  had  broke  and  overthrown  th« 

*  The  Earl  of  Portland.    OaRHRT. 
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balance,  which  that  legislator  had  very  well  fixed 
and  provided  for.  This  appears  not  only  from 
what  has  heen  already  said  of  that  lawgiver^  but 
more  manifestly  from  a  passage  in  Diodorus*; 
who  tells  us,  that  Antipater,  one  of  Alexander's 
eaptainSy  abrogated  the  popular  government  in 
Athens,  and  restored  the  power  qf  suffrages  and 
magistracy  to  such  only,  as  were  worth  two  thou* 
sand  drachmas ;  by  which  means,  says  he,  that 
republick  came  to  be  again  administered  by  tbiS 
laws  of  Solon.  By  this  quotation  it  is  manifest 
,  that  great  author  looked  upon  Solon's  institution, 
and  a  popular  government,  to  be  two  different 
things.  And  as  for  this  restoration'  by  Antipater, 
it  had  neither  consequence  nor  continuance  worth 
observing. 

I  might  easily  produce  many  more  examples, 
but  these  are  sufficient:  and  it  may  be  worth  the 
reader's  time  to  reflect  a  little  on  the  merits  of  th« 
cause,  as  well  as  of  the  men,,  who  had  been  thus 
dealt  with  by  their  country.  I  shall  direct  him 
no  farther  than  by  repeating,  that  Aristides  was 
the  most  renowned  by  the  people  themselves  for 
•his  exact  justice  and  knowledge  in  the  law;  that 
Themistocles  was  a  most  fortunate  admiral,  and 
had  got  a  mighty  victory  over  the  great  king  of 
Persia's  fleet ;  that  Pericles  was  an  able  minister  of 
state,  an  excellent  orator,  and  a  man  of  letters; 
and  lastly,  that  Phocion,  beside  the  success  of  his 
arms,  was  also  renowned  for  his  negotiations 
Abroad^  having  in  an  embassy  brought  the  greats 
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est  monarch  of  the  world  at  that  time,  to  the 
terms  of  an  honourable  peace,  by  which  his 
country  was  preserved. 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  upon  Athens  with 
the  character  given  us  of  that  people  by  Polybiua. 
About  this  time,  says  he,  the  Athenians  were  go- 
verned by  two  men ;  quite  sunk  in  their  affairs ; 
had  little  or  no  commerce  with  the  rest  of  Greece^ 
and  were  become  great  reverencers  of  crowned 
heads. 

For,  fVom  the  time  of  Alexander's  captains  till 
Greece  was  subdued  by  the  Romans,  to  the  latter 
part  of  which  this  description  of  Polybius  falls 
iD,  Athens  never  produced  one  famous  man,  either 
for  cdunsels  or  arms,  or  hardly  for  learning.  And 
indeed  it  was  a  dark  insipid  period  through  all 
Greece:  for,  except  the  Achaian  league  under 
Aratus  and  Philopoemen ;  and  the  endeavours  of 
Agis  and  Cleomenes  to  restore  the  state  of  Sparta, 
so  frequently  harassed  by  tyrannies  occasioned  by 
the  popular  practices  of  the  ephori,  there  was  very 
little  worth  recording.  All  which  consequences 
may  perhaps  be  justly  imputed  to  this  degeneracy 
of  Atheps. 
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CHAP.  Ill- 


OF  THE  DISSENSIONS  BETWEEN  THE  PATRICIAN* 
AND  PLEBEIANS  IN  ROME,  WITH  THE  CONSE- 
QUENCES THEY    HAD  UPON   THAT  STATE. 

* 

JLl  AVING  in  the  foregoing  chapter  confined  my- 
self to  the  proceedings  of  the  commons  only,  by 
the  method  of  impeachments  against  particular 
persons,  with  the  fatal  effects  they  had  upon  the 
state  of  Athens  ;  I  shall  now  treat  of  the  dissen- 
sions at  Rome,  between  the  people  and  the  col 
Icctive  body  of  the  patricians  or  nobles.  It  is  a 
large  subject,  but  I  shall  draw  it  into  as  narrow  a 
compass  as  I  can. 

As  Greece,  from  the  most  ancient  accounts  we 
have  of  it,  was  divided  into  several  kingdoms,  so 
was  most  part  of  Italy  *  into  several  petty  com- 
monwealths. And  as  those  kings  in  Greece  are 
said  to  have  been  deposed  by  their  people  upon 
the  score  of  their  arbitrary  proceedings,  so,  on  the 
contrary,  the  commonwealths  of  Italy  were  all 
swallowed  up,  and  concluded  in  the  tyranny  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  However  the  differences 
between  those  Grecian  monarchies,  and  Italian 
republicks,  were  not  very  great:  for,  by  the  ac- 
count Homer  gives  us  of  those  Grecian  princes 
who  came  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  as   well  as   by 

•  Dionvs.  Hdlicar, 
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several  passages  in  the  Odyssey,  it  is  ixlanifest, 
that  the  power  of  these  princes  in  their  several 
states  was  much  of  a  size  with  that  of  the  kings  in 
Sparta,  the  archon  at  Athens,  the  sufFets  at  Car- 
thage, and  the  consuls  in  Rome:  so  that  a  limited 
and  divided  power  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  and  inherent  principle  of  both  those 
people  in  matters. of  government.  And  such  did 
that  of  Rome  continue  from  the  time  of  Romulus, 
though  with  some  interruptions,  to  Julius  Ctesar, 
when  it  ended  in  the  tyranny  of  a  single  person. 
During  which  period  (not  many  years  longer  than 
from  the  Norman  conquest  to  our  age)  the  com- 
mons were  growing  by  degrees  into  power  and 
property,  gaining  ground  upon  the  patricians,  as 
it  were,  inch  by  inch,  till  at  last  they  quite  over- 
turned the  balance,  leaving  all  doors  open  to  the  * 
practices  of  popular  and  ambitious  men,  who  de- 
stroyed the  wisest  republick,  and  enslaved  the 
noblest  people  that  ever  entered  upon  the  stage  of 
the  world.  By  what  steps  and  degree  this  was 
brought  to  pass,  shall  be  the  subject  of  my  pre- 
sent inquiry. 

While  Rome  was  governed  by  kings,  the  mo- 
anarchy  was  altogether  elective.  Romulus  himself, 
when  he  had  built  the  city,  was  declared  king  by 
the  universal  consent  of  the  people,  and  by  au- 
gury, which  was  there  understood  for  divine  ap- 
pointment. Aniong  other  divisions  he  made  of 
the  people,  one  was  into  patricians  and  plebeians : 
the  former  were  like  the  barons  in  England  some 
time  after  the  conquest ;  and  the  latter  are  also 
described  to  be  almost  exactly  what  our  commons 
were  then.     For  they  were  dependants  upon  the 
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patricians,  whom  they  chose  for  their  patrons  an4 
protectors,  to  answer  for  their  appearance,  and  de- 
fend them  in  any  process :  they  also  supplied  their 
patrons  with  money  in  exchange  for  their  protec* 
tiom  This  custom  of  patronage,  it  seems,  was 
very  ancient,  and  long  practised  among  the 
Greeks. 

Out  of  these  patricians  Romulus  chose  a  hun* 
dred  to  be  a  senate,  or  grand  council,  for  advice 
and  assistance  to  him  in  the  administration.  The 
senate  therefore  originally  consisted  all  of  nobles, 
and  were  of  themselves  a  standing  council,  the 
people  being  only  convoked  upon  such  occasions, 
as  by  this  institution  of  Romulus  fell  into  their  cog^ 
nizance:  those  were,  to  consitute  magistrates,  to 
give  their  votes  for  making  laws,  and  to  advise 
upon  entering  on  a  war.  But  the  two  former  of 
these  popular  privileges  were  to  be  confirmed  by 
authority  of  the  senate ;  and  the  last  was  only 
permitted  at  the  king's  pleasure.  This  was  the 
utmost  extent  of  power  pretended  to  by  tlie  com- 
mons in  the  time  of  Romulus  ;  all  the  rest  beings 
divided  between  the  king  and  the  senate ;  tl>e 
whole  agreeing  very  nearly  with  the  constitutioa 
of  England  for  some  centuries  after  tlie  conquest. 

After  a  year's  interregnum  from  the  death  of 
Romulus,  the  senate  of  their  own  authority  chose 
a  successor,  and  a  stranger,  merely  upon  the  fame 
of  his  virtue,  without  asking  the  consent  of  the 
commons:  which  custom  thev  likewise  observed 
in  the  two  following  kjngs.  But  in  the  election 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  fifth  king,  we  first  hear 
mentioned,  that  it  was  done  populi  impetrata  t?e- 
pid ;  which  indeed  was  but  very  reasonable  for  a 
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ffee  people  to  expect ;  though  I  cannot  remember^ 
in  my  little  reading,  by  what  incidents  they  were 
brought  to  advance  so  great  a  step.  Howevei*  it 
were,  this  prince,  in  gratitude  to  the  people,  by 
whose  consent  he  was  chosen,  elected  a  hundred 
senators  out  of  the  commons,  whose  number,  with 
former  additions,  was  now  amounted  to  three 
httlidred. 

The  people  having  once  discovered  their  own 
strength,  did  soon  take  occasion  to  exert  it,  and 
that  by  very  great  degrees.  For  at  this  king's 
death,  who  was  murdered  by  the  sons  of  a  former, 
being  at  a  loss  for  a  successor,  Servius  TuUius,  a 
stranger,  and  of  mean  extraction,  was  chosen  pro- 
tector of  the  kingdom  by  the  people,  without  the 
consent  of  the  senate  ;  at  which  the  nobles  being 
displeased,  he  wholly  applied  himself  to  gratify 
tlie  commons,  and  was  by  them  declared  and  con- 
firmed no  longer  protector,  but  king. 

This  prince  first  introduced  the  custom  of  giving 
freedom  to  servants,  so  as  to  become  citizens  of 
equal  privileges  with  the  rest,  which  very  much 
contributed  to  encrease  thepower  of  the  people. 

Thus  in  a  very  few  years  the  commons  pro- 
ceeded  so  far,  as  to  wrest  even  the  power  of  choo8-» 
log  a  king  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  nobles; 
which  was  so  great  a  leap,  and  caused  such  a  con- 
vulsion and  struggle  in  the  state,  that  the  consti- 
tution coald  not  bear  it ;  but  civil  dissensions 
arose,  which  immediately  were  followed  by  the 
tyranny  of  a  single  person,  as  this  was,  by  the 
•Utter  subversion  of  the  regal  government,  and  by 
a  settlement  upon  a  new  foundation.  For,  the 
nobles,  spited  at  this  inclignity  done  them  by  the 
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commons,  firmly  united  in  a  body,  deposed  thid 
prince  by  plain  force,  and  chose  Tarquin  the 
Proud ;  who,  running  into  all  the  forms  and 
methods  of  tyranny,  after  a  cruel  reign,  was .  ex- 
pelled by  a  universal  concurrence  of  nobles  and 
people,  whom  the  miseries  of  his  reign  had  recon* 
ciled. 

When  the  consular  government  began,  the  ba- 
lance of  power  be<;ween  the  nobles  and  plebeians 
was  fixed  anew :  the  two  first  consuls  were  no- 
minated by  the  nobles,  and  confirmed  by  the  com- 
mons ;  and  a  law  M'as  enacted,  That  no  per- 
son should  bear  any  magistracy  in  Rome  /«- 
jussu  populiy  that  is,  without  the  consent  of  the 
commons. 

In  such  turbulent  times  as  these,  many  of  the 
poorer  citizens  had  contracted  numerous  debts, 
either  to  the  richer  sort  among  themselves,  or  to 
senators  and  other  nobles :  and  the  case  of  debtors 
in  Rome  for  the  first  four  centuries*,  was,  after  the 
set  time  for  payment,  that  they  had  no  choice  but 
either  to  paj^  or  be  the  creditor's  slave.  In  this 
juncture,  the  commons  leave  the  city  in  mutiny 
and  discontent,  and  will  not  return  but  upon  con- 
dition to  be  acquitted  of  all  their  debts ;  and  more- 
over, that  certain  magistrates  Ije  chosen  yearly, 
whose  business  it  shall  be  to  defend  the  commons 
from  injuries.  These  are  called  tribunes  of  the 
♦people,  their  persons  are  held  sacred  and  invio- 
lable, and  the  people  bind  themselves  by  oath 
never  to  abrogate  the  office.  By  these  tribunes, 
in  process  of  time,  the  people  were  grossly  imposed 
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on  to  serve  the  turns  and  occasions  of  revengeful 
or  ambitious  men,  and  to  commit  such  exhorbi* 
tances,  as  could  not  end  but  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  government. 

These  tribunes,  a  year  or  two  after  their  institu- 
tion, kindled  great  dissensions  between  the  nobles 
and  the  commons  on  the  account  of  Coriolanits  i 
a  nobleman,  whom  the  latter  ha(d  impeached,  and 
the  consequences  of  whose  impeachment  (if  I  had 
not  confined  myself  to  Grecian  examples  for  that 
part  of  my  subject)  had  like  to  have,  been  so  fatal 
to  their  state.  And  from  this  time,  the  tribunes 
began  a  custom  of  accusing  to  the  people  what- 
ever nobles  they  pleased,  several  of  whom  were 
banished  or  put  to  death  in  every  age. 

At  this  time  the  Romans  were  very  much  en- 
gaged in  wars  with  their  neighbouring  states  ;  but 
upon  the  least  intervals  of  peace,  the  quarrels  be- 
tween the  nobles  and  the  plebeian^  would  revive ; 
and  one  of  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  their 
differences  was  the  conquered  lands,  which  the 
commons  would  fain  have  divided  among  the 
publick ;  but  the  senate  could  not  be  brought  to 
give  their  consent.  For,  several  of  the  wisest 
among  the  nobles  began  to  apprehend  the  growing 
power  of  the  people ;  and  therefore  knowing 
what  an  accession  thereof  would  accrue  to  them 
by  such  an  addition  of  property,  used  all  means 
to  prevent  it :  for  this  the  Appian  family  was  most 
noted,  and  thereupon  most  hated  by  the  com- 
mons. One  of  them  having  made  a  speech  against 
this  division  of  lands,  was  impeached'  by  the 
people  of  high  treason,  and  a  day  appointed  for 
his  trial :  but  disdaining  to  make  his  defence,  he 
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chose  rather  the  usual  Roman  remedy  of  killing* 
himself,  after  whose  death  the  commons  pre- 
vailedy  and  the  lands  were  divided  among  them^ 

This  point  was  no  sooner  gained,  but  new  dis- 
sensions began  :  for  the  plebeians  would  fain  have 
a  law  enacted  to  lay  all  metfs  rights  and  privileges 
upon  the  same  level :  and  to  enlarge  the  power 
of  every  magistrate  within  his  own  jurisdiction, 
as  much  as  that  of  the  consuls.  The  tribunes  also 
obtained  to  have  their  liumbers  doubled,  which 
before  was  five  :  and  the  author  tells  us,  that  their 
insolence  and  power  increased  with  their  number, 
and  the  seditions  were  also  doubled  with  it.* 

By  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  from 
the  building  of  Rome,  the  tribunes  proceeded   so 
far  in  the  name  of  the  commons,  as  to  accuse  and 
fine  the  consuls  themselves,  who  represented  the 
kingly  power.     And  the  senate  observing,  how  in 
all  contentions  they  were  forced  to  yield  to  the 
tribunes  and  people,  thought  it  their  wisest  xourse 
to  give  way  also  to  time;  therefore  a  decree  was 
made  to  send  ambassadors  to  Athens,  and  to  the 
other   Grecian  commonwealths  planted  in  that 
part  of  Italy  called  Gracia  Major,  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  the  best  laws ;  out  of  which,  and  some 
of  their  own,  a  new  complete  body  of  law  was 
formed,  afterward  known  by  the  name  of  the  laws 
of  the  twelve  tables. 

To  digest  these  laws  into  order,  ten  men  were 
chosen,  and  the  administration  of  all  affairs  left 
in  their  hands;  what  use  they  made  of  it  has  been 
already  shown.     It  was  certainly  a  great  rcvolu- 

*  Dionys.  Halicar. 
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tioa  produced  entirely  by  the  iftaiiy  Unjust  en- 
croachments of  the  people;  and  might  have^ 
wholly  changed  the  fate  of  Rome,  if  the  folly  and 
vice  of  those,  who  were  chiefly  concerned,  could 
have  suiFered  it  to  take  root. 

A  fe\\^  years  after,  the  commons  made  ferther 
advances  on  the  power  of  the  nobles ;  demanding 
among  the  rest  that  the  consulship,  which  hitherto 
had  only  been  disposed  to  the  former,  should  noMT 
lie  in  common  to  the  pretensions  of  any  Roman 
whatsoever.  This,  though  it  failed  at  present^ 
yet  afterward  obtained,  and  was  a  mighty  step  to 
the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth. 

What  I  have  hitherto  said  of  Rome,  has  been 
chiefly  collected  out  of  that  exact  and  drtigent 
writer  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus,  whose  history, 
through  the  injury  of  time,  reaches  no  farther 
than  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  after 
the  building  of  Rome.  The  rest  I  shall  supply 
from  other  authors  ;  though  I  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  deduce  this  matter  apy  farther  so  very 
particularly,  as  I  have  hitherto  done. 

To  point  at  what  time  the  balance  of  power 
was  most  equally  held  between  the  lords  and  com- 
mons in  Rome,  would  perhaps  admit  a  contro- 
versy. Polybus  tells  us,*  that  in  the  second  Pu- 
nick  war  the  Carthaginians  were  declining,  be- 
cause the  balance  was  got  too  much  on  the  side 
of  the  people;  whereas  the  Romans  we^rein  their 
greatest  vigour  by  tbe  power  remaining  in  the 
senate  :  yet  thi$  was  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred years  aft^M'  the  period  Dionysius  ends  with  ; 
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in  which  time  the  commons  bad  made  severs^ 
Varther    acquisitions.       This   however   must    be 
granted,  that  (till  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century)  when  the  senate  appeared  resolute  at  any 
time  upon  exerting  their  authority,   and  adhered^ 
closely  together,  they  did  often  carry  their  point 
Besides,  it  is  observed  by  the  best  authors,*  that 
in  all  the  quarrels  and  tumults  at  Rome,  from  the 
expulsion   of  the  kings,  though  the  people  fre- 
quently proceeded  to  rude  contumelious  language, 
and  sometimes  so  far  as.  to  pull  and  hale  one 
another  about  the  forum,  yet  no  blood  was  ever* 
drawn  in  any  popular  commotions  till  the  time'  of 
the  Gracchi:  however,  I  am  of  opinion,   that  the 
balance  had  begun  many  years  before  to  lean  to 
the  popular  side.     But  this  default  was  corrected, 
partly  by  the  principle  just  mentioned,   of  never, 
drawing  blood  in  a  tumult;  partly  by  the  war- 
like genius  of  the  people,  which  in  those  ages  was 
almost  perpetually  employed  ;  and  partly  by  their 
great  commanders,  who,  by  the  credit  they  had 
in  their  armies,  fell  into  the  scales   as  a  farther 
counterpoise  to  the  growing  power  of  the  people. 
Beside,  Poly  bus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Scipio 
Africanus  the  younger,  had  the  same  apprehen- 
sions  of  the  continual  encroachments  made  by 
the  commons;  and  being  a  person  of  as  great 
abilities,  and  as  much  sagacity,  as  any  of  his  age, 
from  observing  the  corruptions,  which,   he  says, 
had  already  entered  into  the  Roman  constitution, 
did  very  nearly  foretel  w|iat  would  be  the  issue  of 
them.     His  words  are  very  remarkable,  and  with- 
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little  addition  may  be  rendered  to  this  purpose. 
/'That  those  aUuses  and  corruptions,  which  in 
tune  destroy  a  government,  are  so\rn  along  with 
the  very  seeds  of  it,  and  both  grow  up  together; 
and  that  rust  eats  away  iron,  and  worms  devour 
wood,  and  both  are  a  sort  of  plagues  born  and  bred 
along  with  the  substance  they  destroy;  so  with 
every  form  and  scheme  of  government  that  man 
can  invent,  some  vice  or  corruption  creeps  in 
with  the  very  institution,  which  grows  up  along 
with,  and  at  last  destroys  it*/'  The  same  author, 
in  another  place  ventures  so  far  as  to  guess  at  the 
particular  fate,  which  would  attend  the  Roman 
government.  He  says,  its  ruin  would  arise  from 
the  popular  tumults,  which  would  introduce  a 
^ominatiopkbis^  or  tyranny  of  the  people ;  wherein 
it  is  certain  he  had  reason,  and  therefore  might 
have  adventured  to  pursue  his  conjecture  so  far, 
as  to  the  consequences  of  a  popular  tyranny, 
which,  as  perpetual  experience  teaches,  never 
fails  to  be  followed  by  the  arbitrary  government 
of  a  single  person, f 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  from 
the  building  of  Rome,  it  was  declared  lawful  for 
nobles  and  plebeians  to  intermarry;  which  custom, 
among  many  other  states,  has  proved  the  most 
effectual  means  to  ruin  the  former,  and  raise  the 
latter. 

And  iiow  the  greatest  employments  in  the  state, 
vere,  one  after  another,  by  laws  forcibly  enacted 
by  tlie  commons,  made  free  to  the  people;  the 
i:onsulship  itself,  the  office  of  censor,  that  of  the 
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qusstors  or  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  the 
office  of  prastor  or  chief-justice,  the  priesthood, 
and  even  that  of  dictator :  the  senate,  after  long 
opposition,  yielding  merely  t(  j  present  quiet  to  the 
continual  urging  clamours  of  the  commons,  and  of 
the  tribunes  their  advocates.  A  law  was  likewise 
enacted,  that  the  plebiscita^  or  a  vote  of  the  house 
of  commons,  should  be  of  universal  obligation; 
nay,  in  time  the  method  of  enacting  laws  was 
wholly  inverted ;  for  whereas  the  senate  used  of 
old  to  confirm  the phbiscitay  the  people  did  at  last, 
as  they  pleased,  confirm  or  disannul  the  senatus 
consult  a.^ 

Appius  Claudius  brought  in  a  custom  of  admits 
ting  to  the  senate  the  sons  of  freedom,  or  of  such 
who  had  once  been  slaves  ;  by  which,  and  suc»- 
ceeding  alterations  of  the  like  nature,  that  great 
council  degenerated  into  a  most  corrupt  and  facr 
tious  body  of  men,  divided  against  itself;  s^nd  its 
authority  became  despised. 

The  century  and  half  following,  to  the  end  of 
the  third  Punick  war  by  the  destruction  of  Car^ 
thage,  was  a  very  busy  period  at  Rome ;  the 
intervals  between  every  war  being  so  short,  that 
the  tribunes  and  people  had  hardly  leisure  or 
breath  to  engage  in  domestick  dissensions :  how- 
ever, the  little  time  they  could  spare,  was  generally 
employed  the  same  way.  So,  Terentius  Leo,  n 
tribune,  is  j-ecorded  to  have  basely  prostituted 
the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  in  pprfeot 
spite  to  the  nobles.  So,  the  great  Africfin  Scipio 
and  his  brother,  after  all  their  mighty  service^ 
were  impeaphejd  by  an  ungrateful  commons. 

♦  Diotjys.  lib,  ij. 
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However,  the  warlike  genius  of  the  people,  and 
coiitinaal  employment  they  had  for  it,  served  to 
divert  this  humour  from  running  into  a  head,  till 
the  age  of  the  Gracchi. 

These  persons  entering  the  scene  in  the  time  of 
a  full  peace,  fell  violently  upon  advancing  the 
power  of  the  people,  by  reducing  into  practice  all 
those  encroachments,  which  they  had  been  so 
Biany  years  gaining.  There  were  at  that  time 
certain  conquered  lands  to  be  divided,  beside  a 
great  private  estate  left  by  a  king:  these,  the  tri- 
bunes, by  procurement  of  the  elder  Gracchus, 
declared  by  their  legislative  authority,  were  not 
to  be  disposed  of  by  the  nobles,  but  by  the  com- 
mons only.  The  younger  brother  pursued  the 
same  design ;  and  besides,  obtained  a  law,  that 
all  Italians  should  vote  at  elections,  as  well  as  the 
citizens  of  Rome :  in  short,  the  whole  endeavours 
of  them  both  perpetually  turned  upon  retrenching 
the  nobles  authority  in  all  things,  but  especially 
in  the  matter  of  judicature.  And  though  they 
both  lost  their  lives  in  those  pursuits,  yet  they 
traced  out  such  ways,  as  were  afterward  followed 
by  M arius,  Sylla,  Pompey  and  Caesar,  to  the  ruin 
of  the  Roman  freedom  and  greatness. 

For  in  the  time  of  Marius,  Saturninus  a  tribune 
procured  a  law,  that  the  senate  should  be  bound 
by  oath  to  agree  to  whatever  the  people  would 
enact :  and  Marius  himself,  while  he  was  in  that 
office  of  tribune,  is  recorded  to  have  with  great 
industry  used  all  endeavours  for  depressing  the 
Qobles,  and  raising  the  people,  particularly  for 
cramping  the  former  in  their  power  of  judicature, 
which  was  their  most  ancient  inherent  right. 
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.  Sylla,  by  the  same  measures,  became  absoldtc 
lyrant  of  Rome :  he  added  three  hundred  com- 
ipons  to  the  senate,  which  perplexed  the  power  of 
the  whole  order,  and  rendered  it  ineflfectual ;  then 
flinging  off  the  mask,  he  abolished  the  office  of 
tribune,  as  being  only  a  scaffold  to  tyranny, 
whereof  he  had  ho  farther  use. 

As  to  Pompey  and  Csesar,  Plutarch  telh  us,  that 
their  union  for  pulling  down  the  nobles  (by  their 
credit  with  the  people)  was  the  cause  of  the  civil 
war,  which  ended  in  the  tyranny  of  the  latter; 
both  of  them  in  their  consulships  having  used  all 
endeavours  and  occasions  for  sinkingthe  authority 
of  the  partricians,  and  giving  way  to  all  encroach- 
ments of  the  people,  wherein  they  expected  best  to 
§nd  their  own  account. 

From  this  deduction  of  popular  encroachments 
in  Rome,  the  reader  will  easily  judge,  how  much 
the  balance  was  fallen  upon  that  side.  Indeed  by 
this  time  the  very  foundation  was  removed,  and  it 
was  a  moral  impossibility  that  the  republick  could 
subsist  any  longer:  for  the  commons  having 
usurped  the  offices  of  state,  and  trampled  on  the 
senate,  there  was  no  government  left  but  a  domi" 
natio  plebis.  Let  us  therefore  examine  how  they 
proceeded  in  this  conjuncture. 

I  think  it  is  a  universal  truth,  that  the  people 
are  much  more  dexterous  at  pulling  down  and  set- 
ting up,  than  at  preserving  what  is  fixed  ;  and  they 
are  not  fonder  of  seizing  more  than  their  own, 
than  they  are  of  delivering  it  up  again  to  the 
worst  bidder,  with  their  own  into  the  bargain. 
For,  although  in  their  corrupt  notions  of  divine 
worship,  they  are  apt  to  multiply  their  gods ;  yet 
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their  earthly  devotion  is  seldom  paid  to  above  one 
idol  at  a  time  of  their  own  creation,  whose  oar 
they  pull  with  less  murmuring  and  much  more 
skill,  than  when  they  share  the  lading,  or  even 
hold  the  helm. 

The  several  pr6vinces  of  the  Roman  empire 
were  now  governed  by  the  great  men  of  theirstate ; 
those  upon  the  frontiers  with  powerful  armies, 
dther  for  conquest  or  defence.  These  governors, 
upon  any  designs  of  revenge  or  ambition,  were 
sure  to  meet  with  a  divided  power  at  home,  and 
therefoi-e  bent  all  their  thoughts  and  apphcation 
to  close  in  with  the  people,  who  were  now  by 
many  degrees  the  stronger  party.  Two  of  the 
greatestispirits  that  Rome  ever  produced,  hap- 
pened to  live  at  the  same  time,  and  to  be  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuit ;  and  this  at  a  conjuncture 
the  most  dangerous  for  such  a  contest ;  these  were 
Pompey  and  Caesar,  two  stars  of  such  a  magnitude, 
tliat  their  conjunction  was  as  hkely  to  be  fatal,  as 
their  opposition.    , 

The  tribunes  and  people  having  now  subdued 
all  competitors,  began  the  last  game  of  a  preva- 
lent populace,  which  is  that  of  chosing  themselves 
a  master;  while  the  nobles  foresaw,  and  used  all 
endeavours  left  them  to  prevent  it.  The  people 
at  first  made  Pompey  their  admiral  with  full  power 
over  all  the  Mediterranean,  soon  after  captain- 
general  of  all  the  Roman  forces,  and  governor  of 
Asia.  Pompey,  on  the  other  side,  restored  the 
office  of  tribune,  which  Sylla  had  put  down;  and 
in  his  consulship  procured  a  law  for  examining 
into  the  miscarriages  of  men  in  office  or  command 
for  twenty  years  past*     Many  other  examples  ojf 
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Pompey's  popularity  are  left  us  on  record,  who 
Was  a  perfect  favourite  of  the  people,  and  Resigned 
to  be  more ;  but  his  pretension^  grew  stale  for 
\vant  of  a  timely  opportunity  of  introducing  them 
upon  the  stage.  For  C«sar,  with  his  legions  in 
Gaul,  was  a  perpetual  check  upon  his  designs; 
and  in  the  arts  of  pleasing  the  people  did  soon 
after  get  many  lengths  beyond  him.  For  he  tells 
us  himself,  that  the  senate,  by  a  bold  effort, 
having  made  some  severe  decrees  against  his  pro- 
ceedings,  and  against  the  tribunes,  these  all  left 
the  city,  and  went  over  to  his  party,  and  conse- 
quently along  with  them  the  affections  and  inte- 
rests of  the  people ;  which  is  further  manifest  from 
the  accounts  be  gives  us  of  the  citizens  in  several 
towns  mutinying  against  their  commanders,  and 
delivering  both  to  his  devotion.  Besides,  Caesar's 
publirk  and  avowed  pretensions  for  beginning 
the  civil  war,  were,  to  restore  the  tribunes  and 
the  people  oppressed   (as  he  pretended)  by  tlic 

nobles. 

This  forced  Pompey,  against  his  inclinaitions, 
upon  the  necessity  of  changing  sides,  for  fear  of 
being  forsaken  by  both ;  and  of  closing  in  with 
the  senate  and  chief  magistrates,  by  whom  he  was 
chosen  general  against  Cagsar, 

Thus  at  length  the  senate  (at  least  the  primitive 
part  of  them,  the  nobles)  under  Pompey,  and  the 
commons  under  Caesar^  came  to  a  final  decision 
of  the  long  quarrels  between  them.  For,  I  think, 
the  ambition  of  private  men  did  by  no  means  begin 
or  occasion  this  war;  though  civil  dissensions 
never  fail  of  introducing  and  spiriting  the  ambi^ 
tion  of  private  men :  who  thus  become  indeed  the 
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great  instruments  for  deciding  such  quarrels,  and 
at  last  are  sure  to  seize  on  the  prize.  But  no  man, 
that  sees  a  flock  of  vultures  hovering  over  two 
armies  ready  to  engage,  can  justly  charge  the 
blood  drawn  in  the  battle  to  them,  though  the 
carcasses  fall  to  their  share.  For,  while  the 
balance  of  power  is  equally  held,  the  ambition  ef 
private  men,  whether  orators  or  great  commanders^ 
gives  neither  danger  nor  fear,  nor  can  possibly  en* 
slave  their  country;  but  that  once  broken,  the 
divided  parties  are  forced  to  unite  each  to  its 
head,  under  whose  conduct  or  fortune  one  side  is 
at  first  victorious,  and  at  last  both  are  slaves^ 
And  to  put  it  past  dispute,  that  this  entire  subver- 
sion of  the  Roman  liberty  and  constitution  was 
altogether  owing  to  those  measures,  which  had 
broke  the  balance  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  whereof  the  ambition  of  particular 
men  was  but  an  effect  and  consequence,  we  need 
only  consider,  that  when  the  uncorrupted  part 
of  the  senate  had,  by  the  death  of  Cssar,  made 
one  great  effort  to  restore  the  former  state  and 
liberty,  the  success  did  not  answer  their  hopes; 
but  that  whole  assembly  was  so  sunk  in  its  au- 
thority, that  those  patriots  were  forced  to  fly, 
and  give  way  to  the  madness  of  the  people,  who 
by  their  own  dispositions,  stirred  up  with  the 
harangues  of  their  orators,  were  now  wholly 
bent  upon  single  and  despotick  slavery.  Else, 
how  could  such  a  profligate  as  Antony,  or  a  boy 
pf  eighteeen,  like  Octavius,  ever  dare  to  dream 
of  giving  the  law  to  such  an  empire  and  people? 
wherein  the  latter  succeeded,  and  entailed  the 
vilest  tyranny',  that  |{eaven  in  its  anger  ever  iu'^ 
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flicted  on  a  corrupt  and  poisoned  people.  And 
this,  with  so  little  appearance  at  Csesar's  death, 
that  when  Cicero  wrote  to  Brutus,  how  he  had 
prevailed  by  his  credit  with  Octavius  to  promise 
him  (Brutus)  pardon  and  security  for  his  person, 
that  great  Roman  received  the  notice  with  the 
utmost  indignity,  and  returned  Cicero  an  answer, 
,yet  upon  record,  full  of  the  highest  resentment 
and  contempt  for  such  an  oifer^  and  from  such  a 
thand. 

Here  ended  all  show  or  shadow  of  liberty  in 
•Rome.  Here  was  the  repository  of  all  the  wise 
^contentions  and  struggles  for  power  betwben  the 
•nobles  and  commons,  lapped  up  safely  in  the  bo- 
som of  a  Nero  and  a  Caligula,  a  Tiberius  and  a 
Domitian. 

Let  us  now  see  from  this  deduction  of  particular 
impeachments,,  and  general  dissensions  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  what  conclusions  may  naturally  be 
formed  for  instruction  of  any  other  state,  that 
tnay  haply  upon  many  points  labour  under  tlie 
like  circumstances. 
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CHAR  IV. 

Upon  the  subject  of  impeachments  we  may 
observe,  that  tlic  custom  of  accusing  the  nobler 
to  the  people,  eitlier  by  themselves,  or  their  ora- 
tors (now  styled  an  impeachment  in  the  name  of 
the  commons)  has  been  very  ancient  both  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  Carthage;  and  there- 
fore way  seem  to  be  the  inherent  right  of  a  free 
people,  nay,  perhaps  it  is  really  so :  but  then  it  is 
to  be  considered,  first,  that  this  custom  was  pecu- 
liar to  republicks,  or  such  states  where  the  admi- 
nistration lay  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mons, and  ever  raged  more  or  less,  according  to 
their  encroachments  upon  absolute  power;  hav-' 
ing  been  always  looked  upon  by  the  wisest  men 
and  best  authors  of  those  times,  as  an  effect  of 
licentiousness,  and  not  of  liberty;  a  distinction, 
which  no  multitude,  either  represented  or  collec-' 
tive,  has  been  at  any  time  very  nice  in  observing. 
However,  perhaps  this  custom  in  a  popular  state 
of  impeaching  particular  men,  may  seem  to  be 
nothing  else,  but  the  people's  choosing  upon  occa- 
sion to  exercise  their  own  jurisdiction  in  person ; 
as  if  a  king  of  England  should  sit  as  chief  justice 
in  his  court  of  king's  bench;  which,  they  say,  in 
former  times  l>e  sometimes  did.  But  in  Sparta, 
which  was  called  a  kingly  government,  though 
the  people  were  perfectly  free,  yet  because  the 
administration   was  in  the  two  kings  and   the 
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ephori,  with  the  assistance  of  the  senate^  we  read 
of  no  impeachments  by  the  people :  nor  was  the 
process  against  great  men,  either  upon  account  of 
ambition  or  ill  conduct,  though  it  reached  some- 
times to  kings  themselves,  ever  formed  that  way, 
as  I  can  recollect,  but  only  passed  through  those 
hands,  where  the  administration  lay.  So  likewise, 
during  the  regal  government  in  Rome,  though  it 
was  instituted  a  mixed  monarchy,  and  the  people 
made  great  advances  in  power,  yet  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  read  of  one  impeachment  front 
the  commons  against  a  patrician,  until  the  con- 
sular state  began,  and  the  people  had  made  great 
encroachments  upon  the  administration. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered  is,  that  allowing 
this  right  of  impeachment  to  be  as  inherent  as 
they  please,  yet,  if  the  commons  have  been  per- 
petually mistaken  in  the  merits  of  the  causes  and 
the  persons,  as  well  as  in  the  consequences  of 
such  impeachments  upon  the  peace  of  the  state, 
we  cannot  conclude  less,  than  that  the  commons 
in  Greece  and  Rome  (whatever  they  may  be  in 
other  states)  were  by  no  means  qualified  either  as 
prosecutors  or  judges  in  such  matters;  and  there- 
fore, that  it  would  have  been  prudent,  to  have 
reserved  these  privileges  dormant,  never  to  be 
produced  but  upon  very  great  and  urging  occa- 
sions, where  the  state  is  in  apparent  danger,  the 
universal  body  of  the  people  in  clamours  against 
the  administration,  and  no  other  remedy  in  view» 
But  for  a  few  popular  orators  or  tribunes,  upon 
the  score  of  persoual  piques ;  or  to  employ  the 
pride  they  conceive  in  seeing  themselves  at  the 
head  of  a  party ;  or  as  a  method  for  iidvance* 
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went ;  or  movtd  by  certain  powerful  arguments 
\  that  could  make  Demosthenes  Philippize :  for 
such  men,  I  say,  when  the  state  would  of  itself 
gladly  be  quiet,  and  has,  besides,  affairs  of  the 
last  importance  upon  the  anvil,  to  impeach  Mil- 
tiades  *  after  a  great  naval  victory,  for  not  pur- 
suing the  Persian  fleet ;  to  impeach  Aristides,  the 
person  most  versed  among  them  in  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  their  laws,  for  a  blind  suspicion 
of  his  acting  in  an  arbitrary  way,  that  is,  as  they 
expound  it,  not  in  concert  with  the  people ;  to 
iiQpeach  Pericles,  after  all  his  services,  for  a  feur 
inconsiderable  accounts ;  or  to  impeach  Phocion, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  no  other  crime  but  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  for  the  peace  and  security  of  his 
country :  what  could  the  continuance  of  such 
proceedings  end  in,  but  the  utter  discouragement 
o^f  all  virtuous  actions  and  persons,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  ruin  of  a  state  ?  therefore  the  his- 
torians of  those  ages  seldom  fail  to  set  this  matter 
in  all  its  lights,  leaving  us  in  the  highest  and  most 
honourable  ideas  of  those  persons,  who  suffered  by. 
the  persecution  of  the  people,  together  with  the 
&tal  consequences  they  had,  and  how  the  perse- 
cutors seldom  failed  ^to  repent,  when  it  was  too 
late. 

These  impeachments  perpetually  falling  upon 
many  of  the  best  men  both  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
are  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  and  examples  enough  to 
discourage  men  of  virtue  and  abilities  from  ca« 

*  Though  in  other  passages  lord  Orford*s  character  is  sup- 
posed to  be  drawn  under  the  name  of  Themistocles,  yet  ho 
seems  to  be  represented  by  Miltiades  here;  for  Thenjistoclcs 
vas  not  impeached  a;  all.    3ee  p.  21.     H. 
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gaging  in  the  service  of  the  publick;  and  help  on 
the  other  side  to   introduce  the  ambitious,  the 
covetous,   the  superficial,  and  the  ill-designing; 
who  are  as  apt  to  be  bold,  and  forward,  and  med- 
dling, as  the  former  are  to  be  cautious,  and  mo^ 
dest,  and  reserved.     This  was  so  well  known  in 
Greece,  that  an  eagerness  after  employments  in 
the  state,  was  looked  upon  by  wise  men,  as  the 
worst  title  a  man  could  set  up :  and  made  Plato 
say,  "  that  if  all  men  were  as  good  as  they  ought 
to  be,  the  quarrel  in  a  commonwealth  would  be, 
not  as  it  is  now,  who  should  be  ministers  of  state, 
but  Arho  should  not  be  so.''    And  Socrates  is  in- 
troduced by  Xenophon  severely  chiding  a  friend 
of  his  for  not  entering  into  the  publick  service, 
when  he  was  every  way  qualified  for  it :  such  a 
backwardness  there  was  at  that  time  among  goo<i 
men  to  engage  with  a  usurping  people,  and  a  set 
of  pragmatical  ambitious  orators  *.      And  Dio-' 
dorus   tells  us,    "  that  when   the  petalism  wa» 
erected  at  Syracuse,  in  imitation  of  the  ostracism  f 
at  Athens,  it  Avas  so  notoriously  levelled  against 
all  Avho  had  either  birth  or  merit  to  recommenrf 
them,  that  whoever  possessed  either,  withdrew  foi» 
fear,  and  would  have  no  concern  in  publick  af- 

•  Lib.  Mcmorab. 

t  Ostracism  was  a  kind  of  popular  sentence  to  banishment  passec^ 
against  men  whose  pei'sonal  influence,  from  whatever  cause,  was 
thought  to  render  them  dangerous  to  the  state:  the  votes  were 
given  bj'  writing  the  name  of  the  person  on  a  shelt,  by  the  Greeks^ 
called  or^axov,  and  casting  the  shell  into  an  urn.  Petalism  was  a, 
sentence  nearly  of  the  same  kind ;  and  as  ostracism  was  denomi- 
nated from  the  shell,  on  which  the  name  of  the  suspected  party 
N^as  written,  petalism  took  its  name  from  -nrbTa^av,  a  leaf,  which 
t&\  Syracusians  used  for  the  sanie  purpose.     H. 
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Aim.  So  that  the  people  themaolves:  were  forced 
to  abrogate  it,  fibs  fear  off  hringing  all  thibgi^  into 
confusion  *.'' 

There  le  one  thing  more  to  be  obsef  ved^  wher euk 
all  the  popular  impeachments  in  Greece  and  Rocno 
seem  to  have  agreed;  and  that  was,  a  notion  tkfffi 
bad  <st  being  concenied  in  point  of  honour  to  con*? 
dem^D  wliatever  person  they  impeached,  howevec 
frivolous  the  artictes  were,  upon  which  they  begaii^ 
or  however  weak  frhe  surmises^  whereon  they  wen© 
to  proceed  in  thebr  pjioolk    Fqjc,  to  comceive  tba4 
the  body  of  the  peoplie  could  be  nustaken,  wras  anr 
indignity  not  to  be  inn^gined,  tilt  the  consequenjeea 
had  convinced  them,  when  it  was  past  remedgr^ 
And  I  look  upon  this  as  a  fate,  to  which,  all  popukf 
accusations  are  ^subject;  though  I  should  think; 
that  the  saying,  Fax  populi  t?oj?  Dei,  ought  to  be) 
understood  of  the  universal  bent  and  current  o£ 
a  people,  not  of  the  bare  majority  of  a  few  repne- 
sentatives,  which  is  often  procured  by  littie  arta^ 
and  great  industry  and  application ;  wherein  those, 
who  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  malice  and  revenge^ 
are  much  more  sedulous  than  such  as  would  pes* 
vent  them. 

From  what  haabeen  di^uced  of  the  dissensions; 
ilk  Rome  between  the  two  bodies  of  patricians  aad 
plebeians,  several  reflections  may  be  made. 

First,  That  when  the  balance  of  power  is  duly 
fixed  in  a  state,  nothing  is  more  dangrerous  ot  un*-* 
wise,  than  to  give  way  to  the  first  steps  of  popuJap 
encroachments;  which  is  usually  done  either  id 
hopes  of  procuring  ease  and  quiet  from  some  vesiia* 

•  Lib.  xi. 
VOL.    Ill,  E 
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tious  clamour,   or  else  made  tnerchandize,  vcnS 
merely  bought  and  sold.     This  is  breaking  into 
a  constitution   to  serve  a  present  expedient,  or 
supply  a  present  exigency:  the  remedy  of  an  em- 
pirick,  to  stifle  the  present  para,  but  with  certain 
prospect  of  sudden  and  terrible  return's.    When  a 
child  grows  easy  and  content  by  being  humoured ; 
and  when  a  lover  becomes  satisfied  by  small  com- 
pliances, without  farther  pursuits;  th^n  expect  to 
find  popular  assemblies  content  with  small  conces- 
^ons.  If  there  could  one  single  example  be  brought 
from  the  whole  compass  of  history,  of  any  one  po-^ 
pular  assembly,  who,  after  beginning  to  contend 
for  power,  ever  sat  down  quietly  with  a  certain 
share ;  or  if  one  instance  could  be  produced  of  a 
popular  assembly,  that  ever  knew,  or  proposed  ^ 
or  declared  what  share  of  power  was  their  due  j 
then  might  there  be  some  hopes,  that  it  were  a 
matter  to  be  adjusted  by  reasonings,  by  confer- 
ences, or  debates :  but  since  all  that  is  manifestly 
otherwise,  I  see  no  other  course  to  be  taken  in  a 
settled  state,  than  ^  steady  constant  resolution  in 
those,  to  whom  the  rest  of  the  balance  is  entrusted, 
never  to  give  way  so  far  to  popular  clamours,  as 
to  make  the  least   breach  in   the   constitution, 
through  A^fhich  a  million  of  abuses  and  encroach- 
ments will  certainly  in  time  force  their  way. 
.  Again,  from  this  deduction  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  gather  and  assign  certain  marks  of  popular 
encroachments;  by  observing  which,  those  wAo 
hold  the  balance  in  a  state  may  judge  of  tlie 
degreev  and,  by  early  remedies  and  application^ 
put.  a  stop  to  the  fatal  consequences  that  would 
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«tlierwise  ehtoe.    What  those  marks  are,  has  been 
at  large  deduced^  and  need  not  be  here  repeated. 

Another  consequence  is  this :  that  (with  all  re- 
spect fdr  popular  assemblies  be  it  spoken)  it  is 
hard  to  recollect  one  folly,  infirmity,  or  vice,  to 
which  a  single  man  is  subjected,  and  from  which 
a  body  of  commons,  either  collective,  or  repre- 
sented^ can  be  wholly  exempt.     For,  beside  tfiat 
they  are  composed  of  men  with  all  their  infirmities 
about  them,  they  have  also  the  ill  fortune  to  be 
generally  ted  arid  iriflueoced  by  the  very  worst 
among  themselves.     I  mean,  popular  orators,  tri- 
bunes, or,  as  they-are  now  styled,  great  speakers^ 
leading  men,  atid  the  like.     Whence  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  in  their  results  we  have  sometimes  found 
the  same  spirit  of  cruelty  and  revenge,  of  malice 
and  pride,  the  same  blindness  and  obstinacy  and 
unsteadiness,   the   same   ungovernable   r^ge   and 
anger,   the  same  injustice,  sophistry,  aiid  fraud, 
that  ever  lodged  in  the  breast  of  any  individual. 

Again,  in  all  free  states  the  evil  to  be  avoided 
is  tyranny,  that  is  to  say,  the  summa  imperii  or 
unlimited  power  solely  in.  the  hands  of  the  one, 
the  few,  or  the  many.  Now,  we  have  shown,  that 
although  most  revolutions  of  government  in  Greece 
and  Rome  began  with  the  tyranny  of  the  people, 
yet  they  generally  concluded  in  that  of  a  single 
person;  so  that  a  usurping  populace  is  its  own 
dupe;  a  mere  underworker,  and  a  purchaser  in 
trust  for  some  single  tyrant,  whose  state  and 
power  they  advance  to  their  own  ruin,  with  as 
blind  an  instinct,  as  those  worms  that  die  with 
weaving  magnificent  habits  for  beings  of  a  su- 
perior nature  to  their  own. 

E  2 
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CHAP.    V. 

Some  reflections  upon  the  late  public^  proceed- 
ings among  us,  and  that  variety  of  factions  inta 
which  we  are  still  so  intricately  engaged,  gave 
occasion  to  this  discourse.  I  am  not  conscious, 
that  I  have  forced  one  example,  or  put  it  into 
any  other  light  than  it  appeared  to  me  long 
before  1  bad  thought  of  producing  it. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  adding  some  parti- 
cular remarks  upon  the  present  posture  of  affairs 
and  dispositions  in  this  kingdom. 

The  fate  of  empire  is  grown  a  commonplace ; 
that  all  forms  of  government  having  been  insti- 
tuted by  men,  must  be  mortal  like  their  authors^ 
and  have  their  periods  of  durations  limited  as 
well  as  those  of  private  persons.  This  is  a  truth 
of  vulgar  knowledge  and  observation  r  but  there 
lare  few,  who  turn  their  thoughts  to  examine,  how 
those  diseases  in  a  state  are  bred,  that  hasten  its^ 
end ;  which  would  however  be  a  very  useful  in- 
quiry. For,  though  we  cannot  prolong  the  period 
of  a  commonv^ealth  beyond  the  decree  of  Heaven,; 
or  the  date  of  its  nature,  any  more  than  human 
life  beyohd  the  strength  of  the  seminal  virtue; 
yet  we  may  manage  a  sickly  constitution,  and 
preserve  a  strong  one ;  we  may  watch  and  pre- 
vent accidents ;  we  may  turn  off  a  great  blow 
from  without,  and  purge  away  an  ill  humour 
that  is  lurking  within :  and  by  these,  and  othcf 
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such  methods,  render  a  state  loug-lived,  though 
piot  immortal.  Yet  soaie  physicianjs  have  thought, 
.that  if  it  .were.practicablie  to  keepfthe  several  hu- 
jnours  ,of  ,the  bodj  in  an  exact  equ^l  balance  qf 
each  wth  its  opposite,  it  might  be  immortal,  an/J 
sp  perhaps  WQuld. a  political  body,  if  the  balauq/s 
of  power  could  be  always  held  e^cactly  even.  Buf, 
J  doubt,  this  is  as  impossible  in  practice  as  th^ 
other. 

It  has  auiappearance  qf  fatality,  and  that  the 
period  of  a  state  approaches,  when  a  concurrency 
of  many  circumstances,  both  within  and  withou^, 
unite  towards  its  ruin;;  while  the  whole  body  of 
the  pecjple  are  eitlier  stupidly  negligent,  or  else 
giving  in  with  all  their  might  to  those  very  prac- 
tices, that  are  working  their  destruction.  To  see 
whole  bodies  of  men  breaking  .a  constitution  by 
the  y^ry  same  errours,  that  so  many  have  beep 
broke  before;  to  observe  qpposite  parties,  whp 
can  agree  in  nothing  else,  yet  firmly  united  in 
such  measures,  as  must  certainly, ruin  their  coun- 
try; in  shortj  to  be  encompassed  with  the  greatest 
dangers  from  without,  to  be  torn  by  many  viru- 
lent factions  within;  then  to.be secure  and  sense- 
Jess  under  all  this,  and  to, make  it  the  very  least 
of  our, concern;  these,  and, some  others  that  might 
be  Darned,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  like^ 
(Symptoms  in  a  jstate  of  a  sioknesis  unto  death. 

Quodprocul  a  nobis  Jtect at  fortuna  jgubemdns : 
Ef  ratio  potius,  gliam  resperiuadeat  ipsa. 

LUCRET. 

There  a;re«6me  conjunctures,  wherein  the  death 
or  dissolution  of , government  is  more  lamentalpile 
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in  its  consequences,  than  it  woqld  be  in  others, 
And,  I  think,  a  state  can  never  arrive  to  its  period 
in  a  more  deplorable  crisis,  than  at  a  time  when 
some  prince  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  vstst  power 
and  iambition,  lies  hovering  like  a  vulture  to  de^ 
vour,  or,  at  least,  dismember  its  dying  carcase ; 
by  which  means  it  becomes  only  a  province  or 
acquisition  to  some  mighty  monarchy,  without 
hopes  of  a  resurrection, 

I  know  very  well,  there  is  a  set  of  sanguine 
tempers,  who  deride  and  ridicule,  in  the  number 
of  fopperies,  all  such  apprehensions  as  these* 
They  have  it  ready  in  their  mouths,  that  the 
people  of  England  are  of  a  genius  and  temper 
never  to  admit  slavery  among  them;  and  they 
are  furnished  with  a  great  many  commonplaces 
upon  that  subject.  But  it  seiems  to  me,  that  such 
discoursers  do  reason  upon  short  views,  and  a  ver^ 
moderate  compass  of  thought.  For,  I  think  it  a 
great  errour  to  count  upon  the  genius  of  a  nation 
as  a  standing  argument  in  all  ages,  singe  there  i^ 
hardly  a  spot  of  ground  in  Europe,  where  the  in- 
habitants have  not  frequently  arid  entirely  changed 
their  teniper  and  genius.  Neither  can  I  see  any 
reason,  why  the  gfenius  of  a  nation  should  be 
more  fixed  in  the  point  of  government,  than  in 
their  morals,  their  learning,  their  religion,  their 
common  humour  and  conversation,  their  di^t,  an4 
jtheir  complexion  j  which  do  all  notoriously  vary 
almost  in  every  age,  and  may  every  ope  of  them 
have  great  effects  upon  men's  notions  of  govern!? 
ment.  . 

r 

Since  the  Norman  conquest  the  balance  of 
power  in  England  ha&  often  varied,  and  some^ 
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times  been  wholly  overturned;  the  part  whicU 
the  commons  had  in  it,  (that  most  disputed 
point)  in  its  original  progress,  and  extent,  was, 
by  their  own  confessions,  but  a  very  inconsider* 
able  share.  Generally  speaking,  they  have  been 
gaining  ever  since,  though  with  frequent  inter- 
ruptions and  slow  progress.  The  abolishing  of 
viUanage,  tc^ether  with  the  custom  introduced 
(or  permitted)  among  the  nobles  of  selling  their 
iands  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  was  a 
mighty  addition  to  the  power  of  the  commons: 
yet  I  think  a  much  greater  happened  in  the  tinis 
of  his  successor,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys; 
for  this  ^turned  the  clergy  wholly  out  of  the  scale^ 
who  had  so  long  filled  it;  and  placed  the  coni« 
mons  in  their  stead ;  who  in  a  few  years  became 
possessed  of  vast  quantities  of  those  and  other 
lands,  by  grant  or  purchase.  About  the  middle 
of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  I  take  the  power  be- 
tween the  nobles  and  the  commons  to  have  beeti 
in  more  equal  balance,  than  it  was  ever  before  or 
since.  But  then,  or  soon  after,  arose  a  faction  in 
England,  which  under  the  name  of  puritan  begagi 
to  grow  popular  by  moulding  up  their  new  schemes 
of  religion  with  republican  principles  in  govern- 
ment; and  gaining  upon  the  prerogative  as  well 
as  the  nobles,  under  several  denominations,  for 
the  space  of  about  sixty  years,  did  at  last  over- 
throw the  constitution,  and,  according  to  the 
usual  course  of  such  revolutions,  did  introduce 
a  tyranny,  first  of  the  people,  and  then  of  a  single 
person. 

In  a  short  time  after,  the  old  government  was 
revived*     But  the  progress  of  affairs  for  almost 
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ibirty  years,  under  the  reigns  of  two  weak 
J)Pinces%  is  a  subject  of  a  diffeient  nature:  wbea 
tbe  balance  was  in  danger  to  be  overturned  by 
the  hands  that  held  it,  which  was  at  last  very 
seasonably  prevented  by  the  late  revolution.  JSow^ 
ever,  aij  lit  is  the  talent  of  human  nature  to  run 
frotn  one  eKtreme  to  another,  so  in  a  very  few 
jrears  we  .have  niade  mighty  leaps  from  pceroga- 
trve  heights  into  the  depth  of  popularity,  and  I 
doubt,  to  the  very  last  degree  Ihat  our  constitute 
tion  will  bean  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  ths 
moe^t  august  assembly  of  the  commons  wx)al<;l 
please  to  form  a  pandect  ^f  their  own  pawer  and 
privileges,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  tentire  legisla-* 
tfve  >ad(:hoftty,  and  that  in  as  solemn  a  manner 
(if  Jthey  please)  a«  the  magna  charta.  But  to  fix 
ime  foot  of  their  compass  wherever  they  think  fit, 
and  ektend  the  other  to  such  terrible  lengths, 
without  ^describing  siny  circumference  at  all,  is  to 
teaven^  aind  themselves  in  a  very  uncertain  state, 
tod  in  -a  sort  of  dotation,  that  the  author  of  the 
©ceana-*)'  never  dreamed  on.  I  rbelieve  ihe  most 
hardy  tribune  will  not  venture  to  affirm  at  prev- 
alent,   thaft  any  jus*  fears  <0f  etioroachment  are 

*'ChArlesJI.  «nd  James  11.     U. 

i"  Mr.  James  .Harrington,  some  time  in  the  service  of  king 
Charles  1.  after  whose  death  he  drew  up  and  printed  a  form  of 
popular  government,  entitled,"  The  Commonwealth  of  Oceana:*' 
he  endeavoured  likewise  to  promote  this  scheme  by  publick  dis^ 
ti^aurses  at  a  nightly  meeting  df  •soveral  curious>geikltleroen  in  New 
j^lace  Yard,  Westminster.  This  club  was  called  The  Rota;  and 
Mr.  Henry  Nevil,  one  of  its  members,  proposed  to  the  then  house 
of  commons,  that  a  third  part  of  the  senate  should  rote  out  by 
ballot  every  year,  dnd  be  incapable  bf  being  elected  %aiii  for 
'ihrefe  years 'to  dome.    'H. 


girea  ius  irom  the  ?egal  power,  or  the  few :  and 
is  It  then  impossible  to  err  on  the  other  side  ?  How 
fer  mu^  \isc  jproceed,  or  where  shall  we  stop  ? 
^'  TUie  xagiog  of  the  sea,"  and  "  the  madness  of 
the  people/'  are  .put  together  in  holy  writ;  and  it 
is  God  atone  who  can  ^ay  to  eitlier,  ^'  Hitherto 
sbalt  thou  ipass,  and  no  farther." 

The  halanoe  of  power  in  a  limited  state  is  of 
ftich  absolutely  necessity,  that  ^Cromwell  himseli^ 
before  -be  had  perfectly  coniSrmed  his  tyranny, 
hsmng  6ome  occasions  far  the  appearance  of  a 
piarliaiiu^nt,  was  forced  to  .create  and  erect  an 
etstire:^tKJW  house  of  lords  (such  as  it  was)  for  a 
countcFpoise  to'theicommons.  And  indeed,  con*- 
fiidering  .the  .vileness  of  the  clay,  I  have  sonie^ 
Ittmes  wondeccd,  iliat  no  tribune  of  that  age  durst 
aver  ventiire  to  ask  the  potter.  What  dost  thoti 
niake?  :Butit  was  then  about  the  last  act  of  a 
popular  usurpation;  and  fate,  or  Cromwell,  had 
already  prepared  them  for  that  of  a  single  person. 

I  have  been  often  amazed  at  the  nude,  passion*- 
ate,  and  mistaken  results,  which  have  at  certain 
times  fallen  from  great  assemblies,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  and  of  other  countries. as  well  as  our 
own.  Uhis  gave  me  the  opinion,  I  mentioned  a 
while  ago;  that  publick  conventions  are  liable  to, 
all. the  infirmities,  follies,  and  vices  of  private  mem 
To  which,  if  there  be  any  exception,  it  must  be 
of  such  assemblies,  who  act  by  universal  concert, 
upon  ,publick  principles,  and  for  publick  ends; 
such  as  proceed  upon  debates  without  unbecomp 
ii^  warmths,  or. influence  from  particular  leaden 
and  inflamers;  such,  whose  members,  instead  of 
can^vassing  to  procure  majorities,  for  their  private 
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bpfnionsy  are  ready  to  comply  with  general  sober 
results,  though  contrary  to  their  own  sentiraentst 
Whatever  assemblies  act  by  these,  and  other  mc^ 
thods  of  the  like  nature,  must  be  allowed  to  be 
exempt  from  several  imperfections,  to  which  par- 
ticular men  are  subjected.  But  I  think  the  source 
of  most  mistakes  and  miscarriages  in  matters  de- 
bated by  publick  assemblies^  arises  from  the  in- 
fluence of  private  persons  npon  great  numbera^ 
styled  'in  common  phrase,  leading  men  and  par- 
ties^  And  therefore,  when  we  sometimes  meet  a 
few  words  put  together,  which  is  called  the  vote 
cr  resolution  of  an  assembly,  and  M'hich  we  cannot 
possibly  reconcile  to  prudence,  or  publick  good, 
it  is  most  charitable  to  conjecture,  that  such  a 
vote  has  been  conceived,  and  born,  and  bred  in 
a  private  brain ;  afterward  raised  and  supported 
by  an  obsequious  party ;  and  then  with  usual 
methods  confirmed  by  an  artificial  majority.  For^ 
kt  us  suppose  five  hundred  men,  mixed  in  point 
of  sense  and  honesty,  as  usually  assemblies  ai  e ; 
and  let  us  suppose  these  men  proposing,  debating, 
resolving,  voting,  according  to  the  mere  natural 
motions  of  their  own  little  or  much  reason  and 
understanding;  I  do  allow^,  that  abundance  of 
indigested  and  abortive,  many  perniciouSx  and 
foolish  overtures  would  arise,  and  float  a  few 
minutes;  but  then  they  would  die  and  disappear. 
Because,  this  must  be  said  in  behalf  of  humati^ 
kind,  that  common  sense  and  plain  reason,  while 
men  are  disengaged  from  acquired  opinions,  will 
ever  have  some  general  influence  upontheit  minds; 
Vhereas  the  species  of  folly  and  vice  are  infinite, 
and  ^f;>  different  in  every  individual;  that  they 
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could  never  procure  a  majority,  if  other  corrup- 
tions did  Bot  j^Bter  to  pervert  mea*s  understand* 
ings,  and  misguide  their  wills. 

To  describe  how  parties  are  bred  in  an  assembly^ 
vould  be  a  work  toadifBcuIt  at  present,  and  per* 
haps  not  altogether  safe.  Periculosa  plenum  opus 
filece.  Whether  those,  who  are  leaders,  usually 
arrive  at  that  station  more  by  a  sort  of  instinct 
or  secret  composition  of  their  nature,  or  influence 
of  the  stars,  than  by  the  possession  of  any  great 
abilities,  may  be  a  point  of  much  dispute;  but 
when  the  leader  is  once  fixed,  there  will  never  fait 
to  be  followers.  And  man  is  so  apt  to  imitate,  so 
much  of  the  nature  of  sheep,  (imitatores^  servum 
pecus)  that  whoever  is  so  bold  to  give .  the  first 
great  leap  over  the  heads  of  those  about  him» 
though  he  be  the  worst  of  the  flock,  shall  be 
quickly  followed  by  the  rest  Besides,  when 
parties  are  once  formed,  the  stragglers  look  so 
ridiculous,  and  become  so  insignificant  that  they 
have  no,  other  way,  but  to  run  into  the  herd, 
which  at  least  will  hide  and  protect  them ;  and 
where  to  be  much  ponsidered,  requires  only  to  be 
yery  violent, 

But  there  is  one  circumstance  with  relation  to 
parties,  which  I  take  to  be,  of  all  others,  most 
pernicious  in  a  state ;  and  I  would*  be  glad  any 
partizan  would  help  me  to  a  tolerable  reason,  that 
because  Clodius  and  Curia  happen  to  agree  with 
roe  in  a  few  singular  notions,.!  must  therefore 
blindly  follpw  th^m  ip  all;  or,  tp  state  it  at  best, 

*  And  I  ^  would  *  be  glad  any  partif  an  '  would '  help  me,  &c«^ 
^he  first,  ^  would,'  here  ought  to  be  diangcd  to  *  should,'  *  ( 
fi)Ottld  be  glad  any  partizan  wpuld  help  me,'  &c,    S. 
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.that  because  Bibulus  tl>e  party-man  .is  persuaded, 
.that  Clodius  and  Curio. do  reaUy  propose  the^od 
of  their  country  a$  their  chief  end;  therefore 
Bibulus  shall  "he  wholly  guided  and  governed  by 
^hem  in  the  means  and  measures  toward  it.  is 
it  enough  for  Bibulus,  and  tlie  rest  of  the  he^d, 
jto  say  without  farther  examining,  I  am  of  the 
ijide  with  'Clodius,  or  I  vote  with  Curio?  are 
these  proper  methods  to  form  and  make  up  wbaft 
tthey  think  fit  to  call  tlie  united  wisdom  of  the 
^naltion?  Is  it, not  possible,  that  upon  some  oc- 
casion Clodius  may  be  bold  and  insolent,  born 
.away  by  his  passion,  malicious,  and  revengeful? 
That  Curio  may  be  corrupt,  and  expose  to  sate 
this  tongue  or  his  pen  ?  *  I  conceive  it  'far  below 
.the  dignity  both  of  human  nature,  and  human 
^reason,  to  be  engaged  in  any  party,  the  liiost 
.plausible  soewr^  upon  such  servile  conditions. 

This  influence  of  one  upon  many,  Miiich  seenis 
\to;be  as  great  in  a  people  represented,  as  it  was 
of  old  in  the  commons  collective,  together  with 
•the  consequences  it  hass  had  upon  the  legislature, 
Jias  given  me  frequent  occasion  to  reflect  upon 
what  Diodorus  tells  us  of  one  Charondas,  ^  law- 
giver to  the  Sybarites,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy, 
who  was  so  averse  from  all  innolvation,  especially 
Avhen  it  was  to  proceed  from  particular  person^, 
r(and  I  suppose,  ithat  ;he  might  put  it  out  of  ;the 
(power  of  menrfond  of  their  own  notions'to disturb 
ithe  constitution  at i their  pleasures,  by  advancing 
,p4ivate  schemes)  that  he  provided  a  statutp,  that 
whoever  proposed  any  alteration  to  be  made, 
should  step  out  and  do  it  with  a  rope  about  his 
neck:  if  .the  matter  proposed  w^re. generally  ap* 
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proved,  theu  it  should  pass  into  a  liaw  ;  if  it  went 
Sito  the  negative,  the  proposer  to  be  immediately 
hanged.  Great  minister*  may  talk  of  what  pro- 
jects they  please ;  but  I  am  deceired,  if  a  more  ^ 
eflfectual  one  could  ever  be  found  for  taking  off 
(as  the  present  phrase  is)  those  hot,  unquiet  spi- 
rits, who  disturb  assemblies,  and  obstruct  pub- 
fick  affairs,  by  gratifying  their  pride,  their  malice," 
their  ambition,  or  their  avarice. 

Those,  who  in  a  late  reign  began  the  distinc- 
fion  between  the  personal  and  politick  capacity, 
seem  to  have  had  reason,  if  they  judged  of  prin- 
ces by  themselves :  for,  I  think,  there  is  hardly 
to  he  found  through  all  nature  a  greater  difference 
between  two  things,  than  there  is  between  a  re- 
presenting commoner  in  the  function  of  his  pub- 
fick  calling,  and  the  same  person  when  he  acts  in 
the  common  offices  of  life.  Here  he  allows  him- 
self to  be  upon  a  level  with  the  rest  of  mortals ; 
here  he  follows  his  own  reason,  and  his  o^vn  way; 
and  rather  affects  a  singularity  in  his  actions  and 
thoughts,  than  servilely  to  copy  either  from  the 
wiisest  of  hisneighbours.  In  short,  here  his  folly 
dnd  his  wisdom,  his  reason  and  his  passions,  are 
all  of  his  owfi  growth,  not  the  echo  or  infusion 
of  other  men.  But  when  he  is  got  near  the  walls 
of  his  assembly,  he  assumes  and  affects  an  entire 
set  of  very  different  airs  ;  he  conceives  himself  a 
being  of  a  Superior  nature  to  those  without,  and' 
acting  in  a  sphere,  where  the  vulgar  methods  for 
the  conduct  of  human  life  can  be  of  no  use.  He 
is  listed  iii  a  party,  where  he  neither  knmvs  the 
temper,  nor  designs,  nor  perhaps  the  person  of 
his  leader;   but  whose  opinions  he  follows  and 
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maintains  with  a  zeal  and  faith  as  violent^  as  d 
young  scholar  does  those  of  a  philosopher,  whosc^ 
sect  he  is  taught  to  pro&ss.  He  has  neither  opi- 
nionSy  nor  thoughts,  nor  actions,  nor  talk,  that 
he  can  call  his  own,  but  all  conveyed  to  him  by 
his  leader,  as  wind  is  through  an  organ.  The 
nourishment  he  receives,  has  been  not  only 
chewed,  but  digested,  before  it  comes  into  his 
mouth.  Thus  instructed,  he  follows  the  party 
riglit  or  wrong  through  all  his  sentiments,  and 
acquires  a  courage  and  stiffuess  of  opinion  not  at 
all  congenial  with  him. 

.  This  encourages  me  to  hope,  that  during  the 
present  lucid  interval,  the  members  retired  to  their 
homes  may  suspend  a  while  their  acquired  com- 
plexions, and  taught  by  the  calmness  of  the  scene 
and  the  season,  reassume  the  native  sedateness  of 
their  temper.  If  this  should  be  so,  it  would  be 
wise  in  them,  as  individual  and  private  mortals^ 
to  look  back  a  little  upon  the  storms  they  have 
raised,  as  well  as  those  they  have  escaped.  To 
reflect,  that  they  have  been  authors  of  a  new  and 
wonderful  thing  in  England,  whi^i  is,  for  a  house 
of  commons  to  loSe  the  universal  favour  of  the 
numbers  they  represent :  to  observe,  how  those, 
whom  they  thought  fit  to  persecute  for  righteous- 
ness sake,  have  been  openly  caressed  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  to  remember  how  themselves  sat  in  fear 
of  their  persons  from  popular  rage.  Now,  if 
they  would  know  the  secret  of  all  this  unprece- 
dented proceeding  in  their  masters,  they  must 
not  impute  it  to  their  freedom  in  debate,  or  de- 
claring^ their  opinions,  but  to  that  unparliamentary 
abuse  of  setting*  individuals  upon  their  shoulders. 
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who  were  hated  by  God  and  man.  For,  it  seems 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  such  conjectures  as  this, 
have  opened  their  eyes,  and  will  not  endure  to  be 
governed  by  Clodius  and  Curio,  at  the  head  of 
their  Myrmidons,  though  these  be  ever  so  nu- 
merous, and  composed  of  their  own  repre- 
sentatives. 

This  aversion  of  the  people  against  the  late 
proceedings  of  the  commons,  is  an  accident,  that 
if  it  last  awhile,  might  be  improved  to  good  uses 
for  setting  the  balance  of  power  a  little  more  upon 
an  equality,  than  their  late  measures  seem  to  pro* 
mise  or  admit  This  accident  may  be  imputed  to 
two  causes:  the  first  is,  a  universal  fear  and  ap- 
prehension of  the  greatness  and  power  of  France, 
whereof  the  people  in  general  seem  to  be  very  much 
and  justly  possessed,  and  therefore  cannot  but  re- 
sent to  see  it,  in  so  critical  a  juncture,  wholly 
laid  aside  by  their  ministers,  the  commons.  The 
other  cause  is,  a  great  love  and  sense  of  gratitude 
in  the  people  toward  their  present  king,  grounded 
upon  a  long  opinion  and  experience  of  his  merit, 
as  well  as  concessions  to  all  their  reasonable  desires ; 
80  that  it  is  for  some  time  they  have  begun  to  say, 
and  to  fetch  instances,  M'here  he  has  in  many 
things  been  hardly  used.  How  long  these  hu- 
mours may  last,  (for  passions  are  momentary, 
and  especially  those  of  a  multitude)  or  what 
consequences  they  may  produce,  a  little  time  will 
discover.  But  whenever  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a 
popular  assembly,  free  from  such  obstructions,  and 
already  possessed  of  more  power  than  an  equal 
balance  will  allow,  shall  continue  to  think  they 
have  not  enough,  but  by  cramping  the  hand  that 
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holds  the  balance,  and  by  ifupeaclnnsnte  or  di's^ 
sensions  with  the  nobles,  endeavour  still  for  more ; 
I  cannot  possibly  see  in  the  comtnoit  course  q6 
things,  how  the  same  causes  can  produce  diflferent 
effects  and  consequences  among  us,  front  whac 
they  did  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

*  There  is  one  thing  I  must  needs  add,  thma^n 
I  reckon  it  will  appear  to  many  as  a  very  unreason^ 
able  paradox.  .  When  the  act  passed  some  years 
ago  against  bribing  of  elections ;  I  remember  to 
have  said  upon  occasion,  to  some  persons  of  bothi 
houses,  that  he  sliould  be  very  much  deceived  iit 
the  consequences  of  that  act :  and  upon  some 
discourse  of  the  conveniences  of  it,  and  the  con- 
trary (which  will  admit  reasoning  enough)  they 
seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  It  has  ap-' 
peared  since,  that  our  conjectures  were  right :  ftn?- 
I  think  the  late  parliament  was  the  first  fruks.  oi 
that  act ;  the  proceedings  whereof,  as  well  as.  of- 
the  present,  have  been  such,  as  to  make  many^ 
persons  wish  that  things  were  upon  the  old  foot 
in  that  matter:  Whether  it  be  that  so  great  w 
reformation  was  too  many  degrees  beyond  so: 
corrupt  an  age  as  this :  or  that,  according  to  the* 
present  turn  and  drspositioa  of  men  in  our  nation, 
it  were  a  less  abuse  to  bribe  elections  than  leave 
them  to  the  discretion  of  the  chusers.  This  atr 
least  was  Cato's  opinion,  wlien  things,  in  Rome 
were,  at  a  crisis  much  resembling  ours;  who  is> 
recorded  to  have  gone  about  with  great  industry, 
dealing  money  among  the  people  to  favour  Fom-* 

*  'Prom  this  paragraph*  to  the  end  of  the  tmct  was  omitted;  im* 
the  s^ond  and: every  subscqja^nt  editioM^.    ^'-^ 
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fey  (as  I  remember)  upon  a  certain  election  ih 
of>position  to  Caesar:  and  he  excused  himself  in 
it  upon  the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
corruptions  of  the  people:    an  action  that  might 
well  have  excused  Cicero's  censure  of  him,  that 
he  reasoned    and  acted   tanquam  in  RepublicA 
Platmiis,  non  in  fetce  Romuli.     However  it  be,  it 
is  certain  that  the  talents  which  qualify  a  man  for 
the  service  of  his  country  in  parliament,  are  very 
different  from  those  which  give  him  a  dexterity 
at  making  his  court  to  the  people;   and  do  not 
often  meet  in  the  same  subject.     Then  for  the 
moral  part,  the  difierence  is  inconsiderable ;  and 
whoever  practises  upon  the  weakness  and  vanity 
of  the  people,  is  guilty  of  an  immoral  action  as 
much  as  if  he  did  it  upon  their  avarice.     Besides, 
the  two  trees  may  be  judged  by  their  fruits.     The 
former  produces  a  set  of  popular  men,  fond  of 
their  own  merits  and  abilities,  their  opinions,  and 
their  eloquence,  whereas  the  bribing  of  elections, 
though  a  great  and  shameful  evil,  seems  to  be  at 
present  but  an  ill  means  of  keeping  things  upon 
the  old  foot,  by  leaving  the  defence  of  our  pro- 
perties chiefly  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  be ' 
the  greatest  suflFerers,  whenever  they  are  endan- 
gered.   It  is  easy  to  observe  in  the  late  and  present 
parliament,     that    several   boroughs    and    some 
counties  have  been  represented  by  persons,  who 
little  thought  to  have  ever  had  such  hopes  before: 
and  how  far  this  may  proceed  when  such  a  way 
is  laid  open  for  the  exercise  and  encouragement 
of  popular  atts,    one  may  best  judge  from  the 
consequences  that  the  same  causes  produced  both 
in  Athens  and  Rome.     For,  let  speculative  men 
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^l^asQn  or  TafJier  refine  a&  they  please ;  it  ever  will 
]be  true  among  us^  that  as  Jang  as  men  engage  ia 
the  publicic  SiQrvice  upon  private  ends,  and  wi^ilsrC 
.^U  pretences  to  a  sincere  Roman  love  q€  oujt 
country  ^r^  looked  uppn  as  an  afi^ctatioa,,  a  fop-*- 
pery,  or  a  disguise  (which  has  been  a  good  i^hile 
our  case,  and  is  hkely  to  continue  so;)  it  will  hfi 
^afer  to  trust  our  property  and  constitution  iq  the 
^nds  of  such,  who  have  p^id  for  their  election, 
Jhan  of  those  who  have  obtained  them  by  servile 
flatteries  of  the  people. 
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Dr.  %vnh  wrote  Ait  treatise  in  iht  quality  of  m  moderatof 
between  the  two  pertiet  that  then  divided  the  nation,  because  he 
eOttld  not  possibly  think  so  wel|  qr  ill  of  either  party,  as  they 
^voufd  endeavour  to  persuade  the  world  of  each  other,  and  of 
themselves*  For  ipstance^  he  did  ''  not  charge  it  upon  the  body 
of  the  whi^  of  the  tories,  that  their  several  principles  Ipd  theni 
to  introduce  presbytery,  and  the  religion  of  the  chjorch  of  Rome^ 
or  a  commoni^ealth  and  arbitrary  power/-  ^s  for  himself,  be 
says,  *^I  believe  I  am  no  bigot  iti  religion}  and  I  am  sure  I  am 
none  in  government.  I  converse  in  full  freedom  with  many  con- 
siderable men  of  both  parties;  a|i(l  if  not  in  equal  ^umb^r,  it  i| 
purely  accidental  and  person^l^  as  hi^ppening  to  bp  pear  th^  court, 
and  to  haye  niade  acquaintance  there  more  under  one  ministry 
than  another/' —This  appears  to  be  an  apology  for  thp  tories, 
and  a  justification  of  them  against  the^  misrepresentations  of  the 
whigs,  who  were  then  in  the  ministry,  and  used  every  artifice  to 
perpetuate  their  power.  Mr.  Harley,  afterwards  lord  Oxford, 
had,  by  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  apd  lord- 
treasurer  Godolphm,  been  lately  removed  from  his  post  of  prior 
cipal  secretary  of  state;  and  Mr.  St,  John,  afterwards  lor4 
Bolingforoke,  resigned  his  place  of  secretary  at  war^  and  sif 
Simon  Harcpurt  that  of  attorney  general.     U. 

This  tract  is  written  with  |;reat  coolness,  moderation,  easfi, 
and  perspicuity.    Jobk80)t. 
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Whoever  has  examined  the  cQtidact  and 
.proceedings  of  both  parties,  for  some  years  pas^ 
whether  in  or  out  of  power,  cannot  well  conceive 
it  possible  to  go  far  toward  the  extremes  of  eithei^, 
without  offering  some  violence  to  his  integrity,  or 
understanding.    A  wise  and  a  good  man  may  in- 
deed be  sometimes  induced  to  comply  with  a 
number,   whose  opinion  he  generally  approves, 
though  it  be  perhaps  against  his  own.     But  this 
liberty  should  be  made  use  of  upon  very  few  oc- 
casions>  and  those  of  small  importance,  and  then 
only  with. a  view  of  bringing  over  his  own  side, 
another  time,  to  something  of  greater  and  more 
publick  moment.     But  to  sacrifice  the  iimocency 
of  a  friend,  the  good  of  our  country,  or  our  own 
conscience,  to  the  humour,  or  passion,  or  inter- 
est of  a  party,  plainly  shows,    that  either  our 
heads  or  our  hearts  are  not  as  they  should  be : 
yet  this  very  practice  is  the  fundamental  law  of 
each  faction  among  us,  as  may  be  obvioas  to  any, 
who  will  impartially,  and  without  engagement,  be 
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at  the  pains  to  examise  their  actions,  which  hotr- 
ever  is  not  so  easy  a  task :  for  it  seems  a  principle 
in  human  nature,  to  ?hcKne  one  way  more  than 
another,  even  in  matters  where  we  are  wholly  un- 
concerned. And  it  is  a  common  observation, 
that  in  reading  a  history  of  facts  done  a  thousand 
years  ago,  or  standing  by  at  play  among  those, 
who  are  perfect  strangers  to  us,  we  are  apt  to 
find  our  hopes  and  wishes  .engaged  on  a  sud^len 
in  favour  of  one  side  more  than  another.  Nc 
wonder  then  that  we  are  all  so  ready  to  interest 
ourselves  in  the  course  of  publick  affairs,  where 
the  most  inconsiderable  have  some  real  share, 
tod  by  the  wonderful  importance  which  every 
man  i»  of  to  himself,  a  very  great  imaginary  oim. 
.  And  indeed,  when  the  two  parties,  that  divide 
the  whole  conrmonwealth,  come  once  Ho  a  fup^ 
ture,  without  any  hopes  left  of  forming  a  third, 
with  better  principles,  to  bfilance  the  others,  it 
seems  every  man'<s:duty  to  choose  one  of  ^be  two 
sides,  though  he  cannot  entirely  approve  of  either  ; 
arid  all  pretences  to  neutrality,  are  justly  exprloded 
Jby  both,  being  too  stole  and  obvious,  only  in<- 
•tendi^ig  the  saibty  and  ease  of  a  few  individuals^ 
while  the  publick  is  embroiled.  This  was  the 
opinion  and  practice  of  the  latter  Oato*  whom 
•I  esteem  to  have  been  the  wisest  and  best  of  all 
the  Romans.  But  before  things  proceed  to  open 
violence,  the  truest  service  a  private  man  may 
hope  to  do  his  country,  is,  by  unbiassing  hi* 
•mind  as  much  as  possible,  aiid  then  endeavouring 

*  One  of  the  sextumvirate*  m  Gulliver,  part  iii.  chap,  yn, 
H. 


to  moderate  between  the  rival  poi»^i%Y  whi<5ll 
must  needs  be  owned  a  fair  proceeding  with  thfc 
World,  because  it  is,  of  all  others,  the  least  cori* 
sistent  with  tlie  comrtion  design  of  making  a  fof* 
tune,  by  the  merits  of  att  opinion. 

I  hay^  gont  as  far  as  I  am  able  iYi  qufalifyinj^ 
myseM^  to  be  such  a  riioderatoi*:  I  believe  I  ani 
tio  bigot  in  religion,  and  I  am  stiire  I  ant  none  iH 
governnVent.  I  converse  in  full  freedom  with 
many  considerable  men  of  both  parties ;  and  if 
not  in  equal  number,  it  is  purely  accidental  and 
personal,  as  happening  to  be  neat  the  court,  and 
to  have  made  acquaintance  there,  more  under  otoc 
ministry  than  another.  Then,  I  am  not  Under  tht 
necessity  of  declaring  myself  by  the  prospect  of 
an  employment.  And  lastly,  if  all  this  be  not  suf* 
ficient,  I  industriously  conceal  my  name,  which 
wholly  exempts  me  from  any  hopes  and  fears  in 
delivering  my  opinion. 

In  consequence  of  this  free  use  of  my  reason,  I 
cannot  possibly  think  so  well  or  so  ill  of  either 
party,  as  they  would  endeavour  to  persuade  tht 
worW  of  each  other^  and  of  themselves.  For  in- 
stance; I  do  not  charge  it  upon  the  body  of  tht 
wliigs  or  the  tones,  that  their  several  principles 
lead  them  to  introduce  presbytery,  and  the  reli- 
gion of  the  church  of  Rome;  or  a  commonwealth, 
and  arbitrary  power.  For  why  should  any  party 
be  accused  of  a  principle,  which  they  solemnly 
disown  and  protest  against?  But,  to  this  they 
hate  a  mutual  answer  ready:  they  both  assure  us, 
that  their  adversaries  are  not  to  be  believed  ;  that 
they  disown  their  principles  out  of  fearj  which 
ifre  maniftst  ent)ugh,  when  we  examine  their  prac- 
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.tides*  To  prove  this,  they  wiH  produce  instaficeS^ 
pn  one  side,  either  of  avowed  presbyterians,  or 
persons  of  libertine  and  atheistical  tenets ;  and 
on  the  other,  of  professed  papists,  or  such  as  are 
openly  in  the  interest  of  the  abdicated  family. 
•Now,  it  is  very  natural  for  all  subordinate  sects 
and  denominations  in  a  state,  to  side  with  some 
general  party,  and  to  choose  that,  which  they 
^nd  to  agree  with  themselves  in  sdme  general 
principle.  Thus,  at  the  restoration,  the  presby- 
terians, anabaptists,  independents,  and  other  sects, 
did  all,  with  very  good  reason,  unite  and  solder 
up  their  several  schemes,  to  join  against  the 
church;  who,  without  regard  to  their  distinctions, 
treated  them  all  as  equal  adversaries.  Thus,  our 
present  dissenters  do  very  naturally  close  in  with 
the  whigs,  who  profess  moderation,  declare  they 
abhor  all  thoughts  of  persecution^  and  think  it 
hard  that  those,  wlio  differ  only  in  a  few  cere- 
monies, and  speculations,  should  be  denied  the 
.privilege  and  profit  of  serving  their  country,  iiji 
the  highest  employments  of  state.  Thus,  the 
atheist,  libertines,  despisers  of  religion  and  reve^ 
lation  in  general,  that  is  to  say,  all  those  who 
usually  pass  under  the  name  of  freethinkers,  do 
properly  join  with  the  sajne  body ;  because  they 
likewise  preach  up  moderation,  and  are  not  so 
overnice  to  distinguish  between  an  unlimited  li^ 
berty  of  conscience,  and  an  unlimited  freedom  of 
opinion.  Then,  on  the  other  side,  the  professed 
firmness  of  the  tones  for  episcopacy,  as  an  apos- 
tolical institution;  their  aversion  to  those  secta, 
who  lie  under  the  reproach  of  having  once  de- 
stroyed their  constitution,  and  who,  they  ima* 
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gme,  by  too  indiscreet  a  zeal  for  reformation, 
have  defaced  the  primitive  model  of  the  church ; 
next,  their  veneration  for  monarchical  govern* 
ment  in  the  common  course  of  succession,  and 
their  hatred  to  republican  schemes :  these,  I  say^ 
are  principles  which  not  only  the  nonjuring  zea« 
lots  profess,  but  even  papists  themselves  fall  rea* 
dily  in  with.  And  every  extreme  here  mentioned, 
flings  a  general  scandal  upon  the  whole  body  it 
pretends  to  adhere  to. 

But  surely  no  man  whatsoever,  ought,  in  justice 
or  good  manners,  to  be  charged  with  principles 
he  actually  disowns,  unless  his  practices  do  openly,  - 
and  without  the  least  room  for  doubt,  contradict 
his  profession;  not  upon  small  surmises,  or  because 
he  has  the  misfortune  to  have  ill  men  sometimes 
agree  with  him  in  a  few  general  sentiments*  How- 
ever, though  the  extremes  of  whig  and  tory  seem, 
with  Uttle  justice,  to  have  drawn  religion  intp  their 
controversies,  wherein  they  have  small  concern, 
yet  they  both  have  borrowed  one  leading  prin- 
ciple from' the  abuse  of  it ;  which  is,  to  have  built 
their  several  systems  of  political  faith,  not  upon 
inquiries  after  truth,  but  upon  opposition  to  each 
other,  upon  injurious  appellations,  charging  there 
adversaries  with  horrid  opinions,  and  then  re- 
proaching  them  for  the  want  of  charity ;  et  neu- 
ter falso. 

In  order  to  remove  these  prejudices,  I  have 
thought  nothing  could  be  more  effectual,  than  to 
describe  the  sentiments  of  a  Church  of  £ngland 
man,  with  respect  to  religion  and  government 
*  This  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  in  such  a-  manner, 
as  may  not  be  liable  to  the  least  objection  front 
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cither  party,  and  which  I  am  confident  ^oulii  b« 
assented  to  by  great  numbers  in  both,  if  they 
were  not  misled  to  those  mutual  misrepresenta- 
tions, by  such  motives^  as  they  would  be  asham* 
ed  to  own. 
•    I  shall  begin  with  religion. 

And  here,  though  it  makes  an  odd  sound,  yet 
it  is  necessary  to  say,  that  whoever  professes 
himself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
ought  to  believe. a  God,  and  his  providence,  to- 
gether with  revealed  religion,  and  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  For  beside  those  many  thousands,  who 
(to  speak  in  the  phrase  of  divines)  do  practically 
deny  all  this  by  the  immorality  of  their  lives, 
there  is  no  small  number,  who,  in  their  conversa- 
tion and  writings,  directly,  or  by  consequence, 
endeavour  to  overthrow  it;  yet  all  these  place 
themselves  in  the  list  of  the  national  church, 
though  at  the  same  time  (as  it  is  highly  reasona- 
ble) they  are  great  sticklers  for  hberty  of  con- 
science. 

To  enttr  upon  particulars :  a  Church  of  Eng- 
land man  has  a  true  veneration  for  the  scheme 
established  among  us  of  ecclesiastick  governnrent^ 
:and  though  he  will  not  determine  whether  epis- 
cfopacy  be*  of  divine  right,  he  is  sure  it  is  most 
agreeable  to  primitive  institution,  fittest  of  aH 
others  for  preserving  order  and  purity,  and  under 
its  present  regulations  best  calculated  for  our 
civil  state :  he  should  therefore  think  the  abolish* 
4nent  of  that  order  among  us,  would  prove  a 
mighty  scandal  and  corruption  to  our  faith,  and 
manifestly  dangerous  to  our  monarchy :  nay,  lie 
wou;ld  defend  it  b^^  arm^  against  all  the  powers 
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m  eatth,  except  our  own  legislatare;  in  which 
case,  he  would  submit,  as  to  a  general  calamity, 
a  dearth,  or  a  pestilence. 

As  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  forms  of  prayer ; 
he  allows  there  might  be  some  useful  alterations, 
and  more,  which  m  the  prospect  of  uniting 
christians  might,  be  very  supportable,  as  things 
declared  in  their  own  nature  indiflFerent ;  to*  which 
he  therefore  would  readily  comply,  if  the  clergy, 
or  (though  this  he  not  so  fair  a  metliod)  if  the 
legislature  sliould  direct :  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
he  cannot  altogether  blame  the  former,  for  their 
turwiUingness  to  consent  to  any  alteration  ;  which, 
beside  the  trouble,  and  perhaps  disgrace,  would 
certainly  never  produce  the  good  effects  intended 
by  it.  The  only  condition,  that  could  make  it 
prudent  and  just  for  the  clergy  to  comply  in  al- 
tering the  ceremonial,  or  any  other  indifferent 
part,  would  be  a  firm  resolution  in  the  legislature 
to  interpose,  by  some  strict  and  effectual  laws,  to 
prevent  tlie  rising  and  spreading  of  new  sects, 
how  plausible  soever,  for  the  future;  else  there 
ihust  never  be  an  end  :  and  it  would  be  to  act 
like  a  man,  who  should  pull  down  and  change  the 
ornaments  of  his  house,  in  compliance  to  every 
Dne,  who  was  disposed  to  find  fault  as  he  passed 
hy ;  which,  beside  the  perpetual  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, would  very  much  damage,  and  perhaps 
in  time  destroy  the  building.  Sects  in  a  state, 
seem  only  tolerated  with  any  reason,  because  they 
are  already  spread ;  and  because  it  would  not  be 

*  To  comply  ^  to/  is  not  English ,  it  should  be  to  comply 
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agreeable  with*  so  mild  a  gavermnentj  or  so  purt 
a  religion  as  ours,  to  use  violent  methods  against 
great  numbers  of  mistaken  people,  while  they  do 
not  manifestly  endanger  the  constitution  of  either. 
But  the  greatest  advocates  for  general  liberty  of 
conscience  will  allow,  that  they  ought  to  be 
checked  in  their  beginnings,  if  they  will  allow 
them  to  be  an  evil  at  all ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  if  they  will  only  grant,  it  were  better  for 
the  peace  of  the  state,  that  there  should  be  none. 
But  while  the  clergy  consider  the  natural  temper 
of  mankind  in  general,  or  of  our  own  country  in 
particular,  what  assurances  can  they  have,  that 
any  compliances  they  shall  make,  will  remove  the 
evil  of  dissension,  while  the  liberty  still  continues 
of  professing  whatever  new  opinion  we  please  ? 
Or  how  can  it  be  imagined,  that  the  body  of. 
dissenting  teachers,  who  must  be  all  undone  by 
such  a  revolution,  will  not  cast  about  for  soine 
new  objections  to  withhold  their  flocks,  and  draw 
in  fresh  proselytes,  by  some  farther  innoviatidns 
or  refinements. 

Upon  these  reasons,  he  is  for  tolerating  suck 
differeilt  forms  in  religious  worship  as  are  already 
admitted,  but  by  no  means  for  leaving  it  in  the 
power  of  those,  who  are  tolerated,  to  advance 
their  own  models,  upon  the  ruin  of  what  is  already 
established  ;  which  it  is  natural  for  all  sects  ta 
desire,  and  which  they  cannot  be  justified  by  any 
consistent  principles  if  they  do  not  endeavour; 
and  yet,  which  they  cannot  Succeed  in,  withbut 
the  utmost  danger  to  the  publick  peace. 

*  It  should  be  agre^ble  ^  to,'  not  agreeable  *  with/  tkougb 
we  say,  agree  with,    S, 
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To  prevent  these  inconveniences,  he  thinks  it 
highly  just,  that  all  re^vards  of  trust,  profit,  or 
dignity,  which  the  state  leaves  in  the  disposal  of 
the  administration,  should  be  given  only  to  those 
whose  principles  direct  them  to  preserve  the  con- 
stitution in  all  its  parts.  In  the  late  afiltir  of  oc- 
casional conformity,  the  general  argument  of  those 
who  were  against  it,  was,  not  to  deny  it  an  evit 
in  itself,  but  that  the  remedy  proposed  was  vio*- 
lent,  untimely,  and  improper ;  which  is  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury's  *  opinion  in  the  speech  he  made  and 
published  against  the  bill :  but  however  just  their 
fears  or  complaints  might  have  been  upon  that 
score,,  he  thinks  it  a  little  too  gross  and  precipi- 
tate to  employ  their  writers  already  in  arguments 
for  repealing  the  sacramental  test,  upon  no  wiser 
maxim,  than  that  no  man  should,  on  the  account 
of  conscience,  be  deprived  the  liberty  of  serving 
bis  country ;  a  topick  which  may  be  equally  ap- 
plied tp  admit  papists,  atheists,  mahometans, 
heathens,  and  jews.  If  the  church  wants  mem- 
bers of  its  own  to  employ  in  the  service  of  the 
publick,  or  be  so  unhappily  contrived,  as  to  ex- 
clude from  its  communion  such  persons  who  are 
likeliest  to  have  great  abilities,  it  is  time  it  8houl4 
be  altered,  and  reduced  into  some  more  perfect^ 
or  at  lea3t  more  popular  form ;  but,  in  the  mean 
while,  it  is  nqt  altogether  improbable,  that  when 
those,  wl>o  dislike  the  constitution,  are  so  very 
jcealoiis  ii^  their  offers  for  the  service  of  their 
pountry,  they  are  not  wholly  unmindful  of  theif 
partyi  or  of  themselves, 

♦  Pr/pnbert  Bumef,    |J, 
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The  Dutch,  whose  practice  is  so  often  quoted 
to  prove  and  celebrate  the  great  advantages  of  a 
general  liberty  of  conscience,  have  yet  a  national 
reHgtoQ  professed  by  all  who  bear  office  among^ 
them :  but  why  should  they  be  a  precedent  for 
us  either  io  religion  or  government  ?  ouf  country 
difters  from  theirs,  as  well  in  situation,  soil,  aacl 
productions  of  nature^  as  in  the  genius  and  com- 
plexion of  inhabitants.     They  are  a  common* 
wealth  founded  on  a  sudden,  by  a  desperate  at- 
tempt in  a  desperate  condition,  not  formed  or  di^ 
gested  into  a  regular  system  by  mature  thought 
and  reason,  but  huddled  up  under  the  pressure  of 
sudden  exigencies  ;  calculated  for  no  long  dura- 
tion, and  hitherto  subsisting  by  accide;nt,  in  the 
midst  of  contending   powers,   who   cannot  yet 
agree  about  sharing  it  among  them.     These  dif}i«> 
culties  do  indeed  preserve  them  from  any  great 
corruptions,  which  their  crazy  constitution  would 
extremely  subject  them  to  in  a  long  peace.    That 
confluence  of  people,  in  a  persecuting  age,  to  a 
place  of  refuge  nearest  at  hand,  put  them  upon 
the  necessity  of  trade,  to  which  they  wisely  gave 
all  ease  and  encouragement:  and   if  we  could 
think  fit  to  imitate  them  in  this  last  particular, 
there  would  need  no  more  to  invite  foreigners 
among  us ;  who  seem  to  think  no  farther  than 
how   to  secure  their   property   and   conscience,' 
Avithout  projecting  any  share  in  that  government 
which  gives  them  protection,  or  calling  it  perse^- 
OBtion,  if  it  be  denied  them.     But,  I  speak  it  for 
the  honour  of  our  administration,  although  our 
sects  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  in  Holland, 
tvhich  I  presume  is  not  our  fault,  and  I  hope  is 
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uat  our  misfortune,  we  must  excel  them,  and  all 
Christeadom  besides^  in  our  indulgence  to  tender 
consciei^ces  *.  One  single  compliance  with  the 
national  form  of  receiving  the  sacrament,  is  alL 
we  require  to  qualify  any  sectary  among  us  for 
the  greatest  employments  in  the  state,  after  which 
he  is  at  liberty  to  rejoin  his  own  assemblies  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Besides,  I  will  suppose  any 
of  the  numerous  sects  in  Holland  to  have  so  far 
prevailed,  as  to  have  raised  a  civil  war,  destroyed 
their  government  and  religion,  and  put  their  ad- 
ministrators to  death  ;  after  which,  I  will  suppose 
the  people  to  have  recovered  all  again,  and  to 
have  settled  on  their  old  foundation*  Then  I 
would  put  a  query,  whether  that  sect,  which  was 
the  unhappy  instrument  of  all  this  confusion^ 
could  reasonably  expect  to  be  intrusted  for  the 
future  with  the  greatest  employments^  or  indeed 
to  be  hardly  tolerated  among  them  ? 

To  go  on  with  the  sentiments  of  a  Church  of 
England  man  :  he  does  not  see  how  that  mighty 
passion  for  the  church,  which  some  men  pretend, 
can  well  consist  with  those  indignities,  and  that 
contempt,  they  bestow  on  the  persons  of  the 
clergy.  Jt  is  a  strange  mark  whereby  to  distin- 
guish high  church  men,  that  they  are  auch,  who 
imagine  the  clergy  can  ^ever  be  too  low.  He 
thinks  the  maxiin  these  gentleonen  are  so  fond  of, 
that  th?y  are  for  an  humble  clergy,  is  a  very 
good  one:  and  ao  is  he,  and  for  an  h;ui|ibJ<e  Uity 
too,  since  humility  is  a  virtue,  that  perhaps  equal- 
ly befits,  and  adorns,  every  station  of  life* 

*  Wheo  thi^  wa^  vKxitten,  there  w«^  n^  l^w  ^g^Qst  occa^iooajL, 
conformity.    H. 
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But  then,  if  the  scribblers  on  the  other  side 
freely  speak  the  sentiments  of  their  t>arty,  a  di- 
vine of  the  Church  of  England  cannot  look  for 
jnuch  better  quarter  thence.  You  shall  observe 
nothing  more  frequent  in  their  weekly  papers, 
than  a  way  of  affecting  to  confound  the  terms  of 
dergy  and  high  church,  of  applying  both  indif- 
ferently, and  then  loading  the  latter,  with  all  the 
calumny  they  can  invent.  They  will  tell  you, 
they  honour  a  clergyman ;  but  talk  at  the  same 
time,  as  if  there  were  not  three  in  the  kingdom, 
who  could  fall  in  with  their  definition.  After 
the  like  manner  they  insult  the  universities,  as 
poisoned  fountains,  and  corrupter^  of  youth. 

Now  it  seems  clear  to  me,  that  the  whigs  might 
easily  have  procured,  and  maintained  a  majority 
among  the  clergy,  and  perhaps  in  the  universi- 
ties, if  they  had  not  too  much  encouraged,  or 
connived  at,  this  intemperance  of  speech  and  vi- 
rulence of  pen,  in  the  worst  and  most  prostitute 
of  their  pa*ty  ;  among  whom  there  has  been,  for 
some  years  past,  such  a  perpetual  clamour  against 
the  ambition,  the  implacable  temper,  and  the  co* 
vetousness  of  the  priesthood ;  such  a  cant  pf  high 
church,  and  persecution,  and  being  priestridden,- 
so  many  reproaches  about  narrow  principles,  or 
terms  of  communion  ;  then  such  scandalous  re* 
flections  on  the  universities,  for  infecting  the 
youth  of  the  nation  with  arbitrary  and  Jacobite 
principles,  that  it  was  natural  for  those,  who  had 
the  care  of  religion  and  education,  to  apprehend- 
some  general  design  of  altering  the  constitution 
of  both.  And  all  this  was  the  more  extraordinary, 
beca.use  it  coi^ld  not  easily  be  forgot,  that  what** 
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tvev  oppositioa  was  made  to  the  usurpations  of 
ktDg  James,  proceeded  altogether  from  the  church 
of  England,  and  chiefly  from  the  clergy,  and  one 
6f  the  universities.  For,  if  it  were  of  any  use  to 
recall  matters  of  fact,  what  is  more  notorious, 
than  that  princess  applying  himself  first  to  the 
church  of  England  ?  and  upon  their  refusal  to 
fall  in  with  his  measures,  making  the  like  advan- 
ces to  the  dissenters  of  all  kind^,  who  readily  and 
almost  universally  complied  with  him,  affecting,  in 
their  numerous  addresses  and  pamphlets,  the  style 
of  our  brethren  the  Roman  catholicks ;  whose 
interests  they  put  on  the  same  foot  with  their  own: 
and  some  of  Cromwell's  officers,  took  posts  in  the 
army  raised  against  the  prince  of  Orange.  Thes« 
proceedings  of  theirs  they  can  only  extenuate,  by 
urging  the  provocations  they  had  met  from  the 
church  in  kiug  Charleses  reign';  which,  though 
perhaps  excusable  upon  the  score  of  human  in-> 
firmity,  are  not,  by  any  means,  a  plea  of  merit, 
equal  to  the  constancy  and  sufferings  of  the  bi- 
shops and  clergy,  or  of  the  head  and  fellows  of 
Magdalen  college,  that  furnished  the  prince  of 
Orange's  declaration  with ,  such  powerful  argu- 
ments, to  justify  and  promote  the  revolution. 

Therefore,  a  Church  of  England  man,  abhors 
the  humour  of  the  age,  in  delighting  to  fling 
scandals  upon  the  clergy  in  general ;  which,  be- 
side the  disgrace  to  the  reformation,  and  to  reli- 
gion itself,  cast  an  ignominy  upon  the  kingdom, 
that  it  does  not  deserve.  We  have  no  better  ma- 
terials to  compound  the  priesthood  of,  than  the 
mass  of  mankind,  wh:ch  corrupted  as  it  is,  those 
who  receive  orders,  must  have  some  vices  to  leave 
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behind  them  trhtii  tttey  enter  intd  the  cftwrcTi  J 
,tod  if  a  few  do  still  adhere,  it  h  ttd  Svonder,  bttt 
rather  a  great  one,  that  they  at 6  my  wo^se.  There- 
fore he  cannot  thittk  ambition,  or  love  of  power, 
more  justly  laid  tb  their  charge^'  tllan  t<i  othef 
tneh's-;  because  that  would  be  to  mike  religion 
itielf,  or  at  least  the  befit  constitution  of  church- 
government,  answerable  for  the^errours  arid  de- 
pravity of  human  nature.  • 
'  Within  these  last  two  hundred  years,  k\l  so^rt^ 
of  temporal  power*  have  been  wrested  from  the 
feler^,  ^atid  much  of  their  ecclesiastick,  the  rea- 
son or  justice  of  which  proceeding  I  shall  not 
examine  ;  but  that  the  remedies  were  a  ftttle  too 
violent,  with  respect  to  their  possessions,  the  le- 
gislature ha§  lately  confessed  by  the  remission  of 
their  first  fruits.  Neither  do  the  common  libel- 
lers deny  this,  who,  in  their  invectives,  oftly  tax 
the  church  with  an  insatiable  desire  of  power  and 
wealth,'  (etjual  15^  cfemmon"  t6  all  bodies  of  men, 
as  weH-  as  iftdivMiials,)  but  thank  God,  that  the 
jaAv%'hav6  deprived  them  of  *both.  However,  it 
is  worth'  observing  the  jusrice  of  parties;  the 
sectsamoirg  us  ate  apt' to  complain,  and'  think  it 
hard  usagte  to  be  reproached  now  after  fifty  years, 
fdr  overturmns:  the  state,  for  the  murder  of  a 
king,  and  the  indignity  of  a  usurpation ;  yet  these 
very  men,  arid  their  partisans,  are  continually  re- 
proaching the  clergy,  and  laying  to  their  charge, 
the  pride,  the  avarice,  the  luxury,  the  ignorance, 
and  superstition  of  popish  times,  for  a  thousand 
years  past. 

He  thinks  it  a  scandal  to  government,  that  such 
anunlimited  liberty  should  be  allowed,  of  publish- 
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ifl^  books   agalnit  those  doctrines  in  religiortv 

wlietdn  all  christians  have  agreed ;  *i\ath   tnort; 

to  connive  at  such  tracts  as  reject  'all  revdlafito^tf, 

and  by  their  coiiseqntnces,  often  dbny  •  the  v^t^ 

being  of  a  God.     Sarely  it  is  not  a  ^uffici^fft 

atonement  for  the  writers,  that  they  profess  mVtc^ 

loyalty  to  tlic  pix^sent  governttient,  and  spriiikle 

up  and  dow^n  some  arguments  in   favoui-  of  tbt 

dissenters;  that  they  dispute,   as'  sti*6lidously 'liS 

they  can,  for  Hberty  of  con-sciencej  and  invfeiglk 

la^-gely  against  all  eeclesiasticks  nnder  the  natm 

of  high  church ;  and,  in  short,   under   the  sheitfa: 

of  some  popular  principles  in  politicks  and   relit 

gion,/und-ermine  the  foundations  of  iall  piety  and 

virtue. 

As  he  does  not  reckori  e\^ery  schism,  of  that 
damnable  nature  \*hich  some  would  represent,  so 
he  is  very  far  from  closing  with  the  new  opinion 
of  those,  who  would  make  it  no  crime  at  all ;  and 
argue  at  a  wild  rate,  that  God  Almighty  is  de- 
lighted with  the  variety  of  faith  and  worship,  as 
heis  with  the  varieties  of  nature.  To  such  ^bsui:+ 
dilies  are  men  carried  by  the  aflfectatiou  of  free* 
thinking,  and  removing  the  prejudices  of  educi-* 
tion;  under  which  head,  they  have  for  some  time 
begun  to  list  morality  and  religion.  It  is  certain 
that  before  the  rebellion  in  1642,  though  the  num- 
ber of  puritans  (as  they  were  then  called)  were  as 
great  as  it  is  with  us,  and  though  they  affected  to 
follow  pastors  of  that  denomination,  yet  those 
pastors  had  episcopal  ordination,  possessed  pre- 
f6rm6nt3  in  the  church,  and  were  sometimes  pro- 
moted to  bisho^^ricks  themselves.  But  a  breach 
in  the  general- fopni  of  worship,  was,  in  those  d&ys 
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wckoned  so  dangerous  and  sinful  in  itself,  and  so 

ofiensivelo  Roman  catholicksat  home  and  abroad, 

that  it  was  too  unpopular    to    be    attempted  V 

neither,  I  believe,  was  the  expedient  then  found 

out,  of  maintaining  separate  pastors  out  of  private 
purses. 

When  a  schism  is  once  spread  in  a  nation,  there 
grows  at  length  a  dispute,  which  are  the  schisma- 
.ticks.     Without  entering  on  the  arguments  used 
by  both  sides  among  us,  to  fix  the  guilt  on  each 
oither,  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  sense  of  the  law, 
the  schism  lies  on  that  side,  which  opposes-  itself 
to  the  religion  of  the  state.     I  leave  it  among  the 
divines  to  dilate  upon  the  danger  of  schism,  as  a 
spiritual  evil ;  but  I  would  consider  it  only  as  a 
temporal  one.     And  I   think  it  clear,  that  any 
great  separation  from    the  established  worship, 
though  to  a  new  one  that  is  more  pure  and  perfect, 
may  be  an  occasion  of  endangering  the  public 
peace ;  because  it  will  compose  a  body  always  in 
reserve,    prepared    to   follow   any   discontented 
l^ads,  upon  the  plausible  pretexts  of  advancing 
true,  religion,  and  opposing  errour,  superstition,  or 
idolatry.     £or  this  reason  Plato  lays  it  clown  as 
a  maxim,  that  men  ought  to  worship  the  gods  ac« 
cording  to  the  laws  of  the  country ;  and  he  intro- 
duces Socrates,  in  his  last   discourse,   utterly  dis^ 
owning  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  of  teaching 
new  divinities  or  methods  of  worship.     Thus,  the 
poor  Hugonots  of  France  were  engaged  in  a  civil 
war,  by  the  specious  pretences  of  some,   who,  un- 
d«  the  guise  of  religion,  sacrificed  so  many  thou- 
sand lives  to  their  own  ambition  and  revenge. 
Thu^  was  the  whole  body  of  puritans  in  England, 
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drawn  to  be  instruments  or  abettors  of  all  manner 

of  villainy,  by  the  artifices  of  a  feisy  ftien,   whose" 

designs  from  the  first,  were  levelled  ko  destroy  the' 

constitution  both  of  religion   and  go vernriient^. ' 

And  thus,  even  in  Holland  itself,  where  it  is  pre*; 

tended  that  the  variety  of  sects  live  .so  amicably^ 

together,  and  in  such   perfect  obedience  to  the 

magistrate,  it  is  notorious  how  a  turbulent  party, 

joining  with  the  arminians,  did,  in  the  memory  of 

our  fathers,  attempt  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  that' 

republick.     So  that  upon  the  whole,   where  sects 

are  tolerated  in  a  state,  it  is  fit  they  should  enjoy 

a  full  liberty  of  conscience,  and  every  other  privi-* 

lege  of  free-born  subjects,  to  which  no  power  i«- 

annexed.     And  to  preserve  their  obedience  upon 

all  emergencies,  a  government  cannot  give  them 

too  much  ease,   nor  trust  them   with  too  little 

powen 

The  clergy  are  usualy  charged  with  a  perse- 
cuting spirit,  which  they  are  said  to  discover  by 
an  implantable  hatred  to  all  dissenters  :  and  thi3 
appears  to  be  more  unreasonable,  because  they 
suffer  less  in  their  interests  by  a  toleration*  than 
any  of  the  conforming  laity  t  for  while  the  church 
remains  in  its  present  form,  no  dissenter  can  pos- 
sibly have  any  share  in  it^  dignities,  revenues,  or 
power ;  whereas,  by  once  receiving  the  sacrament, 
he  is  rendered  capable  of  the  highest  employ- 
ments in  the  state.  And  it  is  very  possible,  that 
a  narrow  education,  together  with  a  mixture  of 
human  infiimity,  may  help  to  beget  among  some 
of  the  clergy  in  possession,  such  au  aversion  and 

*  See  Lord  Clarendon's  History.    Onginol. 
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QQntemptfor  all  innovators,  as. physicians  are  apt 
to  have  for  empiricks,  or  lawyers  for  pettifoggers, 
<Hr  5n^rQb*nts  /qr.pedlirs ;  but  since  the  number 
of  st^tp/fiejs/fioes  not  concern  the  ckrgy,  eitiiei^  in» 
pointeif  interest  or  conscience;  :(it  being^  an  evil. 
ndHm.tih^k  powier  to  .remedy)!  it  is  more,  fair  and: 
Ks4|oh^ble,..t(^.  suppose,  their  dblike  proceeds  fromj 
the  dangers  tbi^y  ^ppie^hend  to*  the  peace  of  the 
Oo^WQOwealih,  ift  tht:  ruin:  ^fehereof,   they   mu&t 
ep^pmto  he  the  first  and  greatest  sufferers. 
;.jTpcpnclMde  this. sectioq,.  it  must  be  observed, 
t^t  ihe;*^,  i$   a  very,  good^  word,  which  has  of 
laffi  sjuffered  much  by  both  parties,,!  mean  mode- 
mti(^n;;  vhioKlthe  one  sid^  very  justly  disowns, 
qrtid  4he  oJthe*;  as  unjustly  pretcnd&  to.     Beside; 
w^ati  passes  every  day  Jn  conversation,  any  man 
Viho  roftdjs  the  papem  published  by  Mr.  Leslie*, 

^  *  Pf^;Char1e^  l-piBliel  a  famdi^  l^pujuring  Divine,  second  ?on 
<^Jiohi|^  l^^lie,,^is|)Qp  of  CJqghpr.  At  the  Revolution^  be  was, 
chaQcellor  of  the  cathedral  of  Connor  ;  .and  left  that  and  his  other 
eccTcsiastical  preferments,  to  follow  king  James's. fortunes,  and 
after  his  death  hisson's,  and  made  several  visfts  to  the  courts  of 
St.  Germain  and*Uar  le  Due  ;  which,  with  his  writings,  have  rcn*  ' 

4(9re4  l^im  9tvT03^iQVis Je  tlit!  govcrnpicnt*  in  tto  year  I7i8,  he 
found  hiposei/  ;^dec  a  u^ce$$ity,  of  leaving  the  kingdofn,  and  re* 
tiring  to  the  pretender's  court :  where  he  was  allowed  to  officiate 
in  a  private  chapej,  after  the  manner  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Hewentwitn  the  Chevalier  into  Italy,  and  about  a  year  before  bis 
death  returftedJ  16  Knglandj  where,  havmg  p  re  pa  re<i  for  the  press 
a  CQllecti&n  of  Ms  Theological  U'^ioks  (of  which  a  lar^e  impression 
was  piiated^in  twp  v(Jum)?s,^  folio,  172 1)>  he  went  into  the  North 
of  Ireland,  his  native  couptry.;  and  died,  soon  after  his  arrival^ 
April  13, 1722.  He  defended  the  bishop  of  Excler  against  Mr. 
HoadJy,  in  "  The  Best  Answer  that  ever  wa*5  made,"  &c.  and 
was  author  of  "  The  Rehearsals,"  and  many  other  political 
tracts.  N- 
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ami  otherai  of  hia  stamp;  nnistn^eds  cbncltdcle)  that 

if  this  JLUtfaor  could  /make  th$  nation  see  his  ad^ 

reraaries,  untierthercotours  he  paints  them  in,  we 

liave^  nothiBg  dse  tb  tlo<,  but  rise  as  one  man,  arid 

destroy  sach  Wretches  ffofm  the  face  of  the  -earth; 

Oo)tip£  other  dide,  how  ^all  we  excuse  the  advo^^ 

cates  for  moddraj^on  ?  among"  whom,  I  could  ap*^ 

peal  to  a  hundved'  papers  of  universal  approbation; 

by  the  cause  they  were  writ  for,  which  lay  such 

principles  to  the  whole  body  of  the'  to«ries,  as,  if 

they  wete  true,  aqd  believed,  our  next  business 

shdttld  in  pitudence  be,   to  erectrgibbets  in-  ev^iy 

ptqsb,  a&d  hang  them  out  of  the  Mray.     But'l 

suppbse  it  is  presumed^  the  cotniiKm  people  underl- 

MaiidraHlery,  or  at  test  rhetorick,   and   will  "not 

take:hypei*fatf>ldSi  in  too   literal^  a  -^nsc;  whi<!^ 

however,  in.  somq  junctures,  might  prove  a  dtesr-- 

fMerate  experiment    And   this  is  inoderati<}n  ik 

the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  to  which^  9peakiff^ 

impartially^  <ihe  bigots  of  both  parties  are  equally 

entitled;       '  »// 

■  ...li  1  •  .  /^    '  i    ioq 
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TITE   SEl^TIMEtJTS'OP    A   CHVnCU  ^F  H^iSfVX^iti 
'MiNJ  WItH  HESPECT  TO  GOlfiEBl^Jif'EW^t;  '^''> 

We  look  upon  it  as  a  very  just  repTdach,  tKa'tigfc 
WcaBnl9t'kgree  where  to  fix  it,  that  therfi 'sficJuld 
l)e  so  iBUfcV  violence  atid  hatred  in-  reKgfbtis^  'fnit^- 
ters  among  men  who  agree  in  all  fundamentals, 
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und  ooly  differ  in  some  ceremonies,  or,  at  most, 
mere  speculative  points.  Yet,  is  not  this  fre- 
quently the  case  between  contending  parties  in  a 
states  r  for  instance ;  do  not  the  generality  of 
whigs  aad  tories  among  us^  prof^s  to  agree  in  the 
same  fundamentals ;  theif  loyalty  to  the  queen, 
their  abjuration  of  tlic  pretender,  the  settlement 
of  the  crbwuv  in  the  protectant  line,  and  a  revolu- 
tion principle;  their  affection  to  the  church 
established, ;  with  toleration  of  dissenters  ?  nay, 
sometimes  they  go  farther^  and  pass  over  into  each 
Other's  principles;  the  whigs  become  great assertors 
pf  the  prerogative,  and  the  tories  of  the  people's 
liberty;  these  crying  down  almost  the  whole  set 
jpf.bishopSy  and  those,  defending  them ;  so  that 
,tb0  differences  fairly  stated,  would  be  much  qf  a 
^ojrt  with  those  in  religion  among  us,  and  amount 
il0  little  more  than,  who  should. take  place^  or  go 
iu  ;aud  out  first,  or  kiss  the  queen's  hand ;  and 
what  are  these  but  a  few  court  ceremonies?  or 
who  sliould  be  in  the  ministry ;  and  what  is  that 
to  the  body  of  the  nation,  but  a  mere  speculative 
point?  yet  I  think  it  must  be  allowed,  that  no  re- 
ligious sects  ever  carried  their  mutual  aversions  to 
greater  heights,  than  our  state  parties  have  done; 
who,  the  more  to  inflame  their  passions,  have 
mixed  religious  and  civil  animosities  together; 
^(>rrqwiHg  Que  of  their  appellations  from  the 
church,  witli  the  addition  of  high  and  low,  how 
little  soever  their  disputes  relate  to  the  term  as  it 
is  generally  understood.    . 

I  now  proceed  to  deliver  thre  sentiment^  of  » 
jChurch  of  England  man,  with  respect  tcf  gQf\'^ra- 
ment 
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He4oes  not  think  tlie  church  of  England  so 
narrowly  calculated,  that  it  cannot  fall  in  with  any 
regular  species  of  government,  nor  does  he  think 
Viy  one  regular  species  of  government,  more  ac« 
ceptable  to  God,  than  another.  The  three  gene-» 
rally  received  in  the  schools,  have  all  of  them  their 
several  perfections,  and  are  subject  to  their  several 
depravations.  However,  few  states  are  ruined  by 
any  defect  in  their  institution,  but  generally  by 
the  corruption  of  manners ;  against  which  the 
best  institution  is  no  longer  a  security  ;  and  \vith«4 
out  which,  a  very  ill  one  may  subsist  and  flourish  ^ 
whereof  there  are  two  pregnant  instances  now  in 
Europe.  The  first  is,  the  aristocracy  of  Venice, 
which,  founded  upon  the  wisest  maxims,  and  di-* 
gested  by  a  great  length  of  time,  has,  in  our  age^ 
admitted  so  many  abuses  through  the  degeneracy 
of  the  nobles,  that  the  period  of  its  duration  seems 
to  approach.  The  other  is,  the  united  republicks 
of  the  states-general,  where  a  vein  of  temperance^ 
industry,  parsimony,  and  a  publick  spirit,  running 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  has  pre* 
served  an  infant  commonwealth,  of  an  untimely 
birth  and  sickly  constitution,  for. above  a  hundred 
years,  tlirough  so  many  dangers  and  difficulties^ 
as  a  much  more  healthy  one  could  never  have 
struggled  against,  without  those  advantages.    * 

Where  security  of  person  and  property  are  pre- 
served by  laws,  which,  none  but  the  whole  can 
repeal,  there  the  great  ends  of  government  are 
provided  for,  whether  the  administration  be  in  the 
bauds  pf  one,  or  of  many.  Where  any  one  per- 
^n,  pr  body  pf  men,  who  do  not  represent  the 
{^hole,  seize  mto  their  hands  the  power  in  the  las^ 
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resott,  theffc  Is  properly  lio  longer  a  govertimcnf, 
but  irhsit  .Aristorte-afid  his  follrtwers  call  the  abuse 
and  icorr uption  of^  one.  This  distinction  excludes 
aTbitnry  p6wer,  irt  Nvhatcver  numbers ;  whicli, 
RQtwitlistatiding  alt'  that  Hobbes,  Fihner,  and 
others  have  said  toils  advantage,  I  look  upon  w' 
a  greater  evil  than  anarchy  itself,  as  much  as  a 
savage  is  in  a  happier  state  of  life,  than  a  slave  H 
the  oar. 

•  It  is  reckoned  ill-manners,  as  well  as  unfeason- 
able^^  for  men  to  quarnel  upon  diffei^nce  in  opinion; 
because  that  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  thing, 
which  no  man  can  help  in  himself;  but  this  I  do 
not  coiiceive  to  be  a  universal  infallible  maxim, 
except  in' those  cases,  where  the  question  is  pretty 
ctjuaMy  disputed  among  the  learned  and  the  wise : 
where  it  is  otherwise,  a  man  of  .tolerable  reason, 
some  experience^  and  willing  to  be  instructed, 
may.  apprehend  he  is  got  into  a  wrong  opinion, 
though  the  whole  course  of  his  mind  and  inclina- 
tion would  persuade  him  to  believe  it  true;  he 
may  be  convinced  that  he  is  in  an  errour,  though 
he  does  not  see  where  it  lies,  b^  the  bad  effects  of 
it  in  the  common  conduct  of  hrs  life,  and  by  ob- 
serving those  persons,  for  whose  wisdom-and  good^ 
ness'he  has-  the  greatest  deference,  to  be  bf  a  coA- 
trafry  •  sen-timeht.  According  to*  Hobbes's  Oom- 
parison  of  reasoning  with  casting  up  accounts, 
Wlvoever  finds  a  mistake -m  the*  sum  total,  must 
ftltow  himself  out,  though,  after' repeated  tria'h,  he 
may  not  see  in  which  article  he  hay  misreckoned.' 
I  will  instance  in  one  opinion,  whrch  I  took  upon 
fevery  man  dblig^l  in  conscience  to  quit,  or  iu 
phidenceto  conceal ;  Imean,  that  whoever  arguei 


in  d^lence  of  db^s^Utc  [^o^'ex  in  a  single  person, 
though  1^  QfFe»3  t|i«  oW  piaiisable,  plea,  tliat  it  is 
his  opioion,.  which  hej  cannot  help^  unless  he  be 
Qonvinced,  ovight  in  all  frw  stales  to  be  treated 
as  the  comhiQii  i^^iriy  of  maaikind.     Yet  this  is 
Wdas  a. heavy  chaise  upon  the  clergy'  of  the  two 
reigua  before  the  revolution,'  who,  under  the  terms 
of  p|$9ive  obedience  and  nonresistaince)  an*  said  to 
have  preached  up  th^  '  unlimited  poorer  of  the 
prince,    because  they  found  it  a  doctrine   that- 
pleased  the  court,  and  made  ^vay  for  their  prefer-; 
meat.    And  I  believe  there  may  be  truth  enough 
in  tbis  accusation,   to  convince  us,   that  human 
frailty  will  too  often  interpose  itself,  among  per- 
aons  of  the  holies!  function.     However,  it  may  be 
Qflfered  in  excuse  for  tlie  clergy,  that  in  the  best 
societies  there  are  some  ill  members,  which  a  cor- 
rupted court  and  ministry  wiH  industriously  find 
out;  and  introduce.     Besides,   it  is  manifest,  that 
the   greater   number  of   those,   wiio    held   and 
preached  this  doctrine,  were  misg\rided  by  equi- 
vocal terms,  and  by  perfect  ignorance  in  the  prin* 
ciples  of  government,  which  they  had  not  made 
any  part  of  their  study.     The  question  originally 
put,  and  as  I  remember  to  have  heard  it  disputed 
in  public  schools,  was  this.  Whether  under  any 
pretence  whMsoever  it  may  be  lawful  to  resist  the 
sii|>ereme  magistrate  ?  which  was  held  irl  the  ne- 
gative; and  this  is  certainly  the  right  opinion. 
But  many  bf  the  clergy,  and   other  learned  men, 
deceived  by  dubious  expression,  mistook  the  ob- 
ject to  which  passive  obedience  was  due.    By  the 
supreme  magistrate,   is  properly   understood    the 
kgislative  power;  which  in  all  governments  must 
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be  absolute  and  unlimited.  But  the  word  magis- 
trate, seeming  to  denote  a  single  person,  and  to  ex- 
press the  executive  power,  it  came  to  pass^  that 
the  obedience  due  to  the  legislat;ufe,  was,  for  want 
of  knowing  or  considering  this  easy  distinction, 
misapplied  to  the  administration.  Neither  is  it 
any  wonder,  that  the  clergy,  or  other  wellmeaning 
people,  should  fall  into  this  errour,  which  deceived 
Hobbes  himself  so  far,  as  to  be  the  foundation  of 
all  the  political  mistakes  in  his  books ;  where  he 
perpetually  confounds  the  executive  with  the  le- 
gislative power,  though  all  well  instituted  states 
have  ever  placed  them  in  different  hands,  as*may 
be  obvious  to  those,  who  know  any  thing  of 
Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  other  republicks  of 
Greece,  as  well  as  the  greater  ones  of  Carthage 
and  Rome. 

Besides,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  when  these 
doctrines  began  to  be  preached  among  us,  the 
kingdom  had  not  quite  worn  out  the  memory  of 
that  horrid  rebellion,  under  the  consequences  of 
which  it  had  groaned  almost  twenty  years.  And 
a  weak  prince,  in  conjunction  with  a  succession 
of  most  prostitute  ministers,  began  again  to  dis* 
pose  the  people  to  new  attempt^  which  it -was, 
no  doubt,  the  clergy's  duty  to  endeavour  to  pre*" 
vent ;  though  some  of  them,  for  want  of  know-' 
ledge  in  temporal  affairs,  and  others,  perhaps 
from  a  worse  principle,  proceeded  upon  4  topick, 
that,  strictly  followed,  would  enslave  all  man- 
kind. 

Among  other  theological  arguments  made  use 
of  in  those  times  in  praise  of  monarchy,  and  jus- 
tification of  absolute  obedience  to  a  prince,  tb^r© 
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seemed  to  be  one  of  a  singular  nature ;  it  was 
urged,  that  Heaven  was  governed  by  a  monarch, 
who  had  none  to  controul  his  power,  but  was  ab- 
solutely obeyed:  then  it  followed,  that  earthly 
governments  were  the  more  perfect,  the  nearer 
they  imitated  the  government  in  Heaven.  All 
which  I  look  upon  as  the  strongest  argument 
against  despo tick  power,  that  ever  was  offered; 
since  no  reason  can  possibly  be  assigned,  why  it 
is  best  for  the  world,  that  God  Almighty  has 
such  a  power,  which  does  not  directly  prove,  tliat 
no  mortal  man  should  ever  have  the  like. 

But  though  a  Church  of  England  man  thinks 
every  species  of  government  equally  lawful,  he 
does  not  think  them  equally  expedient ;  or  for 
every  country  indifferently.  There  may  be  some- 
tbiog  in  the  climate,  naturally  disposing  men  to* 
ward  one  sort  of  obedience ;  as  it  is  manifest  all 
over  Asia,  where  we  never  read  of  any  common- 
wealth, except  some  small  ones  on  the  western 
coasts,  established  by  the  Greeks.  There  may 
be  a  great  deal  in  the  situation  of  a  country,  and 
in  the  present  genius  of  the  people.  It  has  been 
observed,  that  the  temperate  climates  usually  run 
into  moderate  governments,  and  the  extremes, 
into  despotick  power.  It  is  a  remark  of  Uobbes, 
that  the  youth  of  England  are  corrupted  in  their 
principles  of  government,  by  reading  the  authors 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  who  writ  under  common* 
wealths.  But  it  might  have  been  more  fairly 
offered  for  the  honour  of  liberty,  that  while  the 
rest  of  the  known  world  was  overrun  with  the 
arbitrary  government  of  single  persons,  arts  and 
sciences  took  their  lise,  and  flourished,  only  in 
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those  few  small  tcrritonriesri  where  the  peDpite  weft 
fVee.  And  though  iewnitig  may  cbfitiriue  after 
liberty  is  lost,  as  it  did  'm  Rome  for  a  white,  ttpofi 
the  foundations  laid  under  the  ciHDihoti wealth, 
and  the  particular  patronage  of  some  empetors^ 
yet  it  hardly  ever  began  under  a  tyramty  in  atijr 
nation :  because  slavery  is  of  all  things  tie  grieat- 
est  clog  and  obstacle  to  speculation.  AtiA  in- 
deed, arbitrary  po\«r.er  is  but  the  first  fiatumi 
step,  from  ana;rchy  or  the  savage  life^  the  ad- 
justing of  power  and  freedom  being  a|i  effect 
and  consequence  of  matuiter  thinking :  a«d  this 
is  ilo  where  so  duly  regulated,  as  in  a  limited 
laatonarchy :  because  I  believe  it  may  pass  for  a 
^Ttaxim  in.  state,  that  the  administration  cannot 
he  placed  in  too  fevv  hands,  nor  the  legislature  in 
too  many.  Now,  in  this  material  pointy  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  English  goveriMuent,  far  exceeds 
all  others  at  this. time  on  the  earth  ;  to  which  the 
present  estabHi»hment  of  the  church  does  so  liajp" 
pily  agree,  that  1  tliink,  whoever  is  an  enemy  ta 
.  either,  must  of  necessity  be  so  to  both. 

He  thinks,  as  our  monarchy  is  constituted,  an 
hereditary  right  is  much  to  be  preferred  bcfow 
election.  Beca^i^e  tlie  governnjcnt  here,  espe* 
cialiy  by  some  late  amendments,  is  so  regularly 
disposed' in  all  its  part^  that  it  almost  executes 
itseif.  And  therefore,  upon  the  death  of  a  princa 
among  us,  the  administration  goes  ou  witbool 
any  rub  or  inteniuption.  For  the  same  reasons^ 
we  have  less  to  apprehend  from  the  weakness  ov 
fury  of  our  monarchs,  who  have  such  wisecoCifn'^ 
cib  to  guide  the  first,,  and  laws- to  restrain  the 
9tjien    And  therefbite  thi^.berediUry  rights  sUouk^ 
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be  ktpt  so  sacred;  as  never  to  break  the  succcS'^ 
sioB,  unless  wiiere  tlie.  presei-ving  of  it  may  en- 
danger the  constitution;  which  u  wot  fVoftiatty 
iotrinsick  merit,  or  unalienj^bJe.  ria^bt  in  a  parti** 
cular  family,  but  to  avoid  the  conscque^ices  that 
usually  attend  the  ambition  of  competitors/  td 
which  elective  kingdoms  are  exposed  ;  and  whiclt 
is  the  only  obstacle,  to  hinder  thenK  from -arriving 
at  the  greatest  perfection,  that  go\^rnment  can 
possibly  r^ach.     Hence  appears  the  absurdity  of 
that  distinction,  between  a  king  de  facto,  and  one 
dejupCy   wi'th  *  respect  to  us»     For  every  limited 
monarch  is  a  k'lttgdejure,  bec^ause  he  governs  by 
the  consent  of- the  whole,  which  is  authority -suf- 
ficient to  abolish  all  precedent  right.     If  a  kin^ 
come  in  by*  conquest,  he  is  no  longer  a  limited: 
monarch;  if  he  afterward  consent  to  limitations^ 
he  becomes  immediately  king  de  jure,   for  thd 
sapfie  reason. 

The  great  advocates*  for  succession,  who  affirm 
it  ought  not  to  be  violated  upon  any  regard  or 
consideration  whatsoever,  do  insist  much  upon 
one  argument,  that  seems  to  carry  little  weight 
They  would  have  it,  that  a  crown  is  a  princes 
birthright,  and  ought  at  least  to  be  as  well  se^ 
cured  to  him  and  his  posterity,  as  the  inheritance 
of  any  private  man;  in  short,  that  he  has  the 
sarme  title  to  Tiis  kingdom,  which  every  individual 
has  to  his  property :  now  the  consequence  of  this 
doctrine  njust  be,  that  as  a  man  may  find  several 
Ways  to  waste,  mispend,  or  abuse  his  patrimony, 
without  being  answerable  td  the  laws :  so  a  king 
may  in  lil:e  manner  do  \vhat  he  will  with  his  awn; 
that  is,  he  may  squander  and  misapply  his  rcve- 
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Hues,  and  even  alienate  the  crown,  without  heitig 
called  to  an  account  by  his  subjects.    They  allow 
such  a  prince  to  be  guilty  indeed  of  much  folly 
and  wickedness,  but /or  these  he  is  answerable  to 
God,  as  every  private  man  must  be,  that  is  guilty 
of  mismanagement  in  his  own  concerns.     Now, 
the  foUy  of  this  reasoning  will  best  appear  by  ap* 
plying  it  in  a  parallel  case:    should   any  man 
argue,  that  a  physician  is  supposed  to  understand 
his  own  art  best ;  that  the  law  protects  and  en- 
courages his  profession;  and  therefore,  although 
he  should  manifestly  prescribe  poison  to  all  his 
patients,  whereof  they  should  immediately  die, 
he  cannot  be  justly  punished,  but  is  answerable 
only  to  God :  or  should  the  same  be  offered  in 
behalf  of  a  divine,  who  would  preach  against  re- 
ligion and  moral  duties;  in  either  of  these  two 
cases,  every  body  would  find  out  the  sophistry, 
and   presently   answer,    that  although   common 
men  are  not  exactly  skilled  in  the  composition 
or  application  of  medicines,  or  in  prescribing  the 
limits  of  duty  ;  yet  the  difference  between  poisons 
and  remedies,  is  easily  known  by  their  effects ; 
and  common  reason  soon  distinguishes  between 
virtue  and  vice :  and  it  must   be  necessary  to 
forbid  both  these  the   farther  practice  of  their 
professions,   because  their  crimes  are  not  purely 
personal  to  the  physician  or  the  divine,  but  de- 
structive to  the  public.     All  which  is  infinitely 
stronger  in  respect  to  a  prince,  in  whose  good  or 
ill  conduct,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  a  whole 
nation  is  included  :  whereas  it  is  of  small  conse- 
quence to  the  publick,  farther  than  exafhple,  how 
any  private  person  manages  bis  property. 
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fiy  granting  that  the  right  of  a  lineal  successor  »* 
to  a  crowii^  were  upon  the  same  foot  with  the  ^ 
property  of  a  subject ;  stitl  it  may  at  any  time  be 
transferred  by  the  legislative  power,  as  other  pro* 
})erties  frequently  are^  The  supreme  power  in  a 
state  can  do  no  Wrong,  because  whatever  that 
d()es,  is  the  action  of  all :  and  when  the  lawyers 
iipply  4his  maxim  to  the  king,  they  must  under- 
stand it  only  in  that  sense,  as  he  is  administra- 
tor of  the  supreme  power;  otherwise  it  is  not 
universally  true,  but  may  be  controlled  in  several 
instances  easy  to  produce  *. 

And  these  are  the  topicks  we  must  proceed 
upon,  to  justify  our  exclusion  of  the  young  pre- 
tender in  France;  that  of  his  inspected  birth 
being  merely  popular,  and  therefore  not  made 
use  of,  as  I  remember,  since  the  revolution,  in 
any  speech,  vote,  or  proclatnation,  where  there 
was  an  occasion  to  mention  him. 

As  to  the  abdication  of  king  James,  which  the 
advocates  on  that  side  look  upon  to  have  been 
forcible  and  unjust,  and  consequently  void  in 
itself,  I  think  a  man  may  observe  every  article  of 
the  English  church,  without  being  in  much  pain 
about  it.  It  is  not  unlikel}^  that  all  doors  were 
laid  open  for  his  departure,  and  perhaps  not 
without  the  privity  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  as 
reasonably  concluding,  that  the  kingdom  might 
be  better  settled  in  his  absence :  but  to  affirm  he 
had  any  cause  to  apprehend  the  same  treatment 
with  his  father,  is  an  improbable  scandal  flung 


**Easy  to  produce* — this  is  unzrafnmatical ;  it  should  be, 
^  easily  to  be  produced :'  or, '  which  it  is  easy  to  produce.'    S. 
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•  upon  the  natidti,  by  a  few  btgotted  French  scrib- 
blers, or  the  invidious  assertion  of  a  ruined  party 
at  home,  iq  the  bitterness  of  their  souls;  not  one 
material  circumstance  agreeing  with  those  ia 
1648 ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  having 
preserved  the  utmost  horrour  for  that  ignominious 
murder ;  bat  whether  his  removal  were  caused  by 
his  own  fears>  or  other  men's  artifices,  it  i^^  mani- 
fest to  me,  that  supposing  the  throne  to  be  va- 
cant, which  was  the  foot  the  nation  went  uponi 
the  body  of  thtt  people  was  thereupon  left  at  li" 
berty  to  choose  what  form  of  government  they 
pleased,  by  tbeniselves,  or  their  representatives. 

The  only  difficulty  of  any  .weight  against  the 
proceedinfgs  at  the  revolution,  is  an  obvious  ob^ 
Jection,  to  which,  the  writers  upon  that  subject 
have  not  yet  given  a  direct  or  sufficient  answer, 
as  if  they  were  iii  pain  at  some  G0nsequence3f 
wliich  they  apprehend  those  of  the  contrary  opi- 
ijion  might  draw  from  it.  I  will  repeat  this  ob- 
jection, a^  it  was  offered  me  some  time  ago,  with 
all  its  advantages,  by  a  very  pious,  learned,  and 
worthy  gentleman  of  the  nonjuring  party*. 

*  This  worthy  layman^  generally  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  "  the  pious  Mr.  Nelson,"  was  born  Juhe  22,  l€66 ;  edu- 
cated at  St.  Paul's  School;  and  removed  thence  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  contracted  an  early  acquaintance  with  Abp.  Tii- 
lotson,  which  ended  but  with  t&e  li-fe  of  the  latter,  who  expired 
in  Mr.  Nelson's  arms.  From  principle,  he  long  adhered  to  the 
communion  of  the, deprived  bishops ;  but,  on  the  death  of  bishop 
Lloyd,  in  1709,  returned  to  that  of  the  church  of  England.  He 
died  Jan.  l6,  1714-15;  and  left  his  whole  estate  to  pious  and 
charitable  uses,  particularly  to  charity-schools.  He  published 
many  valuable  and  pious  works;  his  *' Companion  for  Festivals 
and  Fasts,  d:c."  his  '^  Great  Duty  of  frequenting  the  Christiaa 
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The  force  of  his  argument  turned '  upon  this  3 
that  the  la\r8  made  by  the  supreme  power,  cannot 
otherwise  than  by  the  supreme  power  be  annulled: 
that  this  consisting  in  England  of  a  king,  loitls, 
and  commons,  whereof  each  liav^  a  negative 
voice,  no  two  of  them,  can  repeal  or 'enact  a  larw^: 
vitbout  consent  of  the  third ;  much  les»  may  any 
ooe  of  them  be  entirely  excluded  from  its  part  of 
the  legislature,  by  a  vote  of  the  other  two.  That 
all  these  maxima  were  openly  violated  at  the  re^* 
volution ;  where  an  assembly  of  the  nobles  an<l 
people,;  not  summoned  by  the  king's,  writ,  (which 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  constitotion)  and  con**  * 
sequeatly  no  lawful  meeting,  did  merely,  upon 
their  own  authority,  declare  the  king  to  have  ab- 
dicated, the  throne  vacant,  and  gave  tlie  crown 
hy  a  vote  to  a  nephew,  when  there  were  three 
dnidren  to  inherit ;.  though  by  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm,  the  next  heir  is  immediately 
to  succeed.  Neither  does  it  appear,  how  a  prince's 
ibdicaticm  can  qiake  any  other  sort  of  vacancy  in 
the  throne,  than  would  be  caused  by  his  death ; 
since  he  cannot  abdicate  for  his  children,  (who 
claim  their  right  of  succession  by  act  of  par- 
Hamcnt,)  otherwise  than  by  his  own  consent  in 
form  to  a  bill  from  the  two  houses. 

Ahd  this  is  the  difficulty,  that  seems  chieAy  to 
stick  with  the  most  reasonable  of  those,  who, 
from  a  mete  scruple  of  conscience,  ref\is6  to  jolfl 
with  us  upon  the  revolution  principle;  but  for 
the  Test,  are,  I  believe,  as  far  from  loving  arhi-^ 

^rificey  and  bis  little  Tract  '^  on  Confirmation/'  in  particalar,' 
d«ier?e,  antl  have  received,  the- highest  comnaeudations.    N. 
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trary  governmciit,  as  any  others  can  be,  who  are 
born  under  a  free  constitution,  and  are  allowed  to 
have  the  least  share  of  common  good  sense. 

In  this  objection  there  are  two  questions  in* 
eluded :  first,  whether  upon  the  foot  of  our  con- 
stitution, as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  the  late  king 
James,  a  king  of  England  may  be  deposed  ?  The 
second  Is,  whether  the  people  of  England,  con- 
vened by  their  own  authority,  after  the  king  ^had 
withdrawn  himself  in  the  manner  he  did,  had 
power  to  alter  the  succession. 
;  As  for  the  fit^t,  it  is  a  point  I  shall  not  presunie 
to  determine ;  and  shall  therefore  only  say,  that 
to  any  man  who  holds  the  negative,  I  would  de- 
mand the  liberty  of  putting  the  case  as  strongly 
as  I  please.  I  will  suppose  a  prince  limited  by 
laws  like  ours,  yet  running  into  a  thousand  ca- 
prices of  cruelty  like  Nero  or  Caligula ;  I  will 
suppose  him  to  murder  his  mother  and  his  wife; 
to  compiit  incest,  to  |*avish  matrons ;  to  blowup 
the  senf^tej  and  burn  his  metropolis;  openly  to 
renounce  God  and  Christ,  and  worship  the  devil: 
these  and  the  like  exorbitances,  are  in  the  power 
of  a  single  person  to  commit,  without  the  advic.e 
o(  a  ministry^ .  or  assistance  of  an  army.  And  if 
such  a  king,  as  I  have  described,  cannot-  be  de- 
posed bat  by  his  own  consent  in  parliament,  I  do 
iK)t  well  see  how  he  can  be  resisted,  or  what  can 
be  meant  by  a  limited  monarchy ;  or  what  sig- 
nifies the  people's  consent  in  making  and  repeal- 
ing laws,  if  the  person  who  administers,  has  no 
tie  but  conscience,  and  is  answerable  to  none  but 
God.  I  desire  no  stronger  proof  that  an  opinion: 
must  be  false,  than  to  find  very  great  absurdities 
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ttnexed  to  it ;  and  there  cannot  be  greater  than 
in  the  present  case ;  for  it  is  not  a  bare  specula- 
tion that  kings  may  run  into  such  enormities  as 
are  abovementioned ;  the  practice  may  be  proved 
hy  examples,  not  only  drawn  ^froni  the  first 
Cassars,.  or  later  emperors,  but  many  modera 
princes  of  Europe;  such  as  Peter  the  cruel,  Phi^ 
lip  the  second  of  Spain,  John  Basilovits  of  Mus-> 
€ovy,  and  in  our  own  nation,  king  John,  Richard 
the  third,  and  Henry  the  eighth.  But  there  can- 
not be  equal  absurdities  supposed  in  maintaining 
the  contrary  opinion;  because  it  is  certain,  that 
princes  have  it  in  their  power  to  keep  a  majority 
on  tlieir  side,  by  any  tolerable  administration,  till 
provoked  by  continual  oppressions ;  no  man  in- 
deed can  then  answer^  where  the  madness  of  the 
people  will  stop. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  objection ;  whe- 
ther the  people  of  £ngland  convened  by  their  owb 
authority,  upon  king  James's  precipitate  depar- 
ture, had  power  to  alter  the  succession  ? 

In  answer  to  this,  I  think  it  is  manifest  from 
the  practice  of  the  wisest  nations,  and  who  seenr 
to  have  had  the  truest  notions  of  freedom,  that 
when  a  prince  was  laid  aside  for  maladministra- 
tion, the  nobles,  and  people,  if  they  thought  it 
necessary  for  the  publick  weal,  did  resume  the 
administration  of  the  supreme  power,  (the  power 
itself  having  been  always  in  them,)  and  did  not 
only  alter  the  succession,  but  often  the  very  form 
of  government  too;  because  they  believed  there 
was  no  natural  right  in  one  man  to  govern  ano« 
ther,  but  that  all  vwis  by  institution^  force,  or 
^icmsent    Thus,  the  cities  of  Greece,  when  they 
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drove  out  their  tyrannical  kings,  eitbeir  cho&e 
others  from  a  new  family,  or  abolished  the  kingly 
government,  and  becaihe  free  states*  Thus  the 
Romans,  upon  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  found 
it  inconvenient  for  them  to  be  subject  apy  longer 
to  the  pride,  the  lust,  the  cruelty  and  arbitrary 
will*  of  single  persons,  and  therefore,  bjy  general 
consent,  entirely  altered  the  whole  frame  of  their 
government.  Nor  do  I  find  the  proceedings  of 
either,  in  this  point,  to  have  been  condeinned  by 
any  historian  of  the  succeeding  ages. 

But  a  great  deal  has  been  already  said  by  other 
writers  upon  this  invidious  and  beaten  subject; 
therefore  I  shall  let  it  fall;  though  the  point  is 
commonly  mistaken,  especially  by  the  lawyers ; 
who,  of  all  others,  seem  least  to  understand  the 
nature  of  government  in  general;  like  under- 
work men,  who  are  expert  enough  at  making  a 
single  wheel  in  a  clock,  but  are  utterly  ignorant 
how  to  adjust  ths  several,  parts,  or  regulate  the 
movements.  • 

To  return  therefore  from  this  digression :  it  is 
a  Church  of  .England  man's  opinion,  that  the  free^ 
dom  of  a'natlon  consists  in  an  absolute  unlimited 
legislative?  pbwer,  wherein  tlie  whole  body  of  the 
people  are  fairly  represented  ;  and  in  an  executive 
duly  limited ;  because  on  this  side  likewise,  there 
may  ■.  be  dangerous  degrees,  and  a  very  ill  ex- 
treme.*^ jFor,  when  tMO 'parties  in  a  state  are 
pretty  equal!  in  power,  pretensions,  nverit,  and 
virtue,  Tfor  these  two  last  arc  with  relation  to 
parties  and  a  court,  quite  diiferent  things)'it  has 
been  the  o^nion  of  the  best  writers  upon  govern- 
ment, that  a  prince  ought  not  in  any  sort  to  be 
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under  the  guidance  or  influence  ©/either:  be* 
cause  he  decilDds  by  this  means  frpm  his  otfice  of 
presiding  over  tlie  whole,  to  bp  the  head  of  a 
party ;  which,  beside  the  indignity,  renders  him 
answerable  for  all  publlclc  mismanagements,  and 
the  eonseqiietices  of  them  ;  and  in  whatever  state 
this  happens,  there  must  either #be  a  weakness  in 
the  prinde  or  ministry ;  or  lelse  the  former  is  too 
much  re6trained  by  the  nobles,  or  tbo^e  who  rc^ 
present  the  people. 

To  conclude  :  a  Church  of  England  man  may, 
with  prudence  and  a  good  conscience,  approve 
the  ppo^ssed  plinciptes.  of  one  party  more  than 
the  other,  according  as  he  thinks  they  best  pro-f 
HK)te  the  -good  of  church  and  state ;  but  he  will 
never  be  swayed  by  passion  or  interest,  to  advance 
kn  opinion,  merely  because  it  iis  that  of  the  party 
he  most  approves ;  which  one  single  principle,  hs 
looks  upon  as  t^e  root  of  all  our  civil  animosities* 
To  enter  into  a  party,  as  into  an  order  of  friars, 
with  so  resigned  an  obedience  to  superiors,  23 
very  unsuitable  both  with*  the  civil  and  religious 
Hberties,  we  so  sealously  assert  Thus  the  under- 
Mandiags  of  a  whole  senate  are  often  enslaved  by 
three  or  four  leaders  on  ^ch  side,  who,  instead 
^f  intending  the  publick  wefil»  have  their  hearts 
wholly  set  upon  ways  and  means,  how  to  get  of 
to  k^ep  employments.  Bqt  to  spe^k  more  a( 
large,  how  has  dii$  spirit  of  faction  mingled  itself 
with  the  mass  of  the  people,  changed  their  na<^ 
lUre  and  manners^  and  the  very  gepiuji  of  ths 

'   *  It  Aonld  be  imsuiiaUe  *  4p,'  apt  ttMiiitst»l«  ^  with/  ,  9* 
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nation  !  broke  all  the  laws  of  charity,  nieighl^pui'- 
hood,  alliance,  and  hospitality;  destroyed  all 
ties  of  friendship,  and  divided  families  again$|t 
themselves !  and  no  wonder  it  should  be  so,  when 
in  order  to  find  out  the  character  of  a  person,  in^ 
stead  of  inquiring  whether  he  be  a  mai^  of  virtue^ 
honour,  piety,  wit,  good  sense,  or  learning ;  the 
modern  question  is  only,  whether  he  be  a  whig 
or  a  tory  ;  under  which  ternis^  all  gpod,  aii4  ill 
qualities  are  included. 

Now,  because  it  isa  point  of  difficulty  to  qhopse 
an  exact  middle  between  (wo  ill  extremes^  it  pi^ty 
be  worth  inquiring  in  the  present  case,  whiph  of 
these  a  wise  and  good  man  would  rather  sfiem  to 
avoid :  taking  therefore  their  own  good  and  il| 
characters,  with  due  abatements  and  allow^npe^ 
for  partiality  and  passion,  I  should  think,  that  iqi 
order  to  preserve  the  constitution  entiFjs  in  church 
and  state,  whoever  has  a  true  value  for  both, 
would  be  sure  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  whigi  for 
the  sake  of  the  former ;  aqd  the  extremes  of  tpry^ 
on  account  of  the  latter* 

I  have  now  said  all  that  I  could  think  convei 
Qient,  upon  so  nice  a  subject,  and  find  I  have  the 
ambition  common  with  other  reasoners,  to  wi^h 
at  least  that  both  parties  may  think  me  in  the 
right ;  which  would  be  of  some  use  tq  those  who 
have  any  virtue  left,  but  are  blindly  drawn  into 
the  extravagancies  of  either,  upon  feUe  represen- 
tations, to  sfsrvp  the  ambition  or  malice  of  de? 
signing  men,  without  any  prospect  of  their  OWP* 
But  if  that  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  my  next  wish 
should  be,  that  both  might  think  me  iQ  the  wrong; 
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i^hich  I  would  understand  as  an  ample  justifica- 
tion of  myself,  and  a  sure  ground  to  believe^  that 
I  have  proceeded  at  least  with  impartiality^  aii4 
perljaps  witlj  tjnith^ 


■  » 
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ARGUMENT 

TO  PROTE  THAT  THE  ABOLISHING  OF 

CHRISTIANITY    IN    ENGLAND 

MAY,  AS  THINGS  NOW  STAND,  BE  ATTENDED 
WITH   SOME    INCONVENIENCIES,    AND 
PERHAPS    NOT     PRODUCE    THOSE 
MANY    GOOD     EFFECTS,    PRO- 
POSED   THEREBY*. 

WRITTEN*  IN   I7O8. 

*This  is  a  very  happy  and  judicious  idea.    Johnson 
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1  AM  very  sensible,  what  a  weakness  and  pre- 
sumption it  is,  to  reason  against  the  general  hu- 
niour  and  disposition  of  the  world.  I  remember 
it  was,  with  great  justice,  and  a  due  regard  to 
the  freedom  both  of  the  publick  and  the  press^ 
forbidden,  upon  several  penalties,  to  write,  or 
discourse,  or  lay  wages  against  the  union,  even 
before  it  was  confirmed  by  parliament ;  because 
that  was  looked  upon  as  a  design  to  oppose  the 
current  of  the  people,  which,  beside  the  folly  of 
it,  is  a  manifest  breach  of  the  fundamental  law, 
that  makes  this  majority  of  opinion ,  the  voice  of 
God.  In  like  ipanner,  and  for  the  very  same 
reason,  it  may  perhaps  be  neither  safe  nor  pru- 
dent, to  argue  against  the  abolishing  of  Christi- 
anity, at  a  juncture,  when  all  parties  appear  so 
unanimously  determined  upon  the  point,  as  we 
cannot  but  allow  from  their  actions,  their  dis- 
courses,  and  their  writings.  However,  I  know 
Jiot  how,  whether  from  the  affectation  of  singu- 
larity, or  the  perverseness  of  human  nature,  but 
80  it  unhappily  falls  out,  that  I  cannot  be  entirely 
of  this  opinion.  Nay,  though  I  were  sure  an 
order  were  issued  for  my  immediate  prosecution 
by  the  attorney-general,  I  should  still  confess, 
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that  in  the  present  posture  of  our  aiFairs,  at  home 
or  abroad,  I  do  not  yet  see  the  absolute  necessity 
of  extirpating  the  Christian  religion  from  among 
us.  .  ' 

This  perhaps  may  appear  too  great  a  paradox, 
ev,en  for  our  wise  and  paradoxical  age  to  endure; 
therefore  I  shall  handle  it  with  all  tenderness,  and 
with  the  utmost  deference  to  that  great  and  pro- 
found majority,  which  is  of  another  sentiment.   • 

And  yet  the  curious  may  please  to  observe,  how 
much  the  genius  of  a  nation  is  liable  to  alter  in 
half  an  age :  I  have  heard  it  affirmed  for  certain, 
by  some  very  old  people,  that  the  contrary  opi- 
nion was,  even  in  their  memories,  as  much  in 
vogue,  as  the  other  is  now;  and  that  a  project 
for  the  abolishing  of  Christianity,  would  then 
have  appeared  as  singular,  and  been  thought  as 
absurd,  as  it  would  be,  at  this  time,  to  write  ov 
discourse  in  its  defence. 

Therefore  I  freely  own,  that  all  appearances  are 
against  me.  'The  system  of  the  Gospel,  after  the 
fate  of  other  systems,  is  generally  antiquated  and 
exploded  ;  and  the  mass  or  body  of  the  common 
people,  among  whom  it  seems  to  have  had  its 
latest  Credit,  are  now  grown  as  much  ashamed 
of  it  as  their  betters ;  opinions,  like  fashions,  al- 
ways descending  from  those  of  quality  to  the 
middle  »ort,  and  thence  to  the  vulgar,  wher^  at 
length  they  are  dropped  and  vanish. 

But  here  I  would  not  be  mistaken,  and  must 
therefore  be  so  bold  as  to  borrow  a  distinction 
from  the  writers  on  the  other  side,  when  fh^y 
make  a  difference  between  nominal,  and  real  Tri- 
nitarians.   I  hope  no  reader  imagines  me  so  weak 
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Iq  stand  up  in  the  defence  of  real  ChrUtianttyv 
toch  ta  used,  in  primittTe  times,  (if  w6  may  be-* 
lieve  the  autbon  of  those  ages)  to  have  an  in* 
flueace  upon  men's  belief  and  actions ;  to  ofier  at 
the  restoring  of  that,  would  indeed  be  a  wild  pro* 
ject ;  it  would  be  to  dig  up  foundations :  to  de« 
stroy  at  one  blow  all  the  wit,  and  half  the  leaining 
of  the  kingdom  :  to  break  the  entire  frame  and 
constitution  of  things ;  to  ruin  trade,  extinguish 
arts  and  sciences,  with  the  professors  of  them ; 
in  short,  to  turn  our  courts,  exchanges,  and 
shops,  into  deserts  ;  and  would  be  fuU  as  absurd 
as  the  proposal  of  Horace,  where  he  advises .  thq 
Romans,  all  in  a  body,  to  leave  their  city,  and 
seek  a. new  seat  in  some  remote  part  of  the  world,; 
by  way  of  cure  for  the  corruption  of  their  man-; 
ners. 

Therefore  I  think  thiscautioA  was  in  itself  alto-^ 
gether  unnecessary^  (which  I  have  inserted  only 
to  prevent  all  possibility  of  cavilling)  since  every 
candid. reader  will  easily  understand  my  discourse 
to  be  intended  only  in  defence  of  nominal  Christie 
aaity;  the  other,  having  bee^  for  some  time 
wholly  laid  aside  by  general  consent,  as  utterly 
inconsistent  with  our  present  scliemes  of  wealth 
and  power. 

But  ^y  we  should  therefore  cast  off  the  name 
and  title  of  Christians,  although  the  general  opi- 
nion  and  resolution  be  so  violent  for  it,  I  confess 
I  cannot  (with  submission)  apprehend,  nor  is  the 
consequence  necessary.  However,  since  the  un- 
dertakers propose^  auch  wonderful  advantages  to 
the  nation  by  tJl^  project,  at)d  advance  many 
plausible  objections  against  the  system  of  Christi- 
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aaity,  I  shall  briefly  consider  the  strength  of 
both,  fairly  allour  them  their  greatest  weight,  and 
ofier  such  answers  as  I  think  most  reasonable^ 
After  which  I  will  beg  leave  to  show,  what  inconn 
veniencies  may  possibly  happen  by  such  an  inno^ 
vation,  in  the  present  posture  of  our  afiairs. 

First,  one  great  advantage  proposed  by  the  abo« 
lishingof  Christianity,  is,  that  it  would  very  much 
enlarge  and  establish  liberty  of  conscience,  that 
great  bulwark  of  our  nation,  and  of  the  Protestant 
religion ;  whichis  still  too  much  limited  by  priest- 
craft ;  notwithstanding  all  the  good  intentions  of 
the  legislature,  as  we  have  lately  found  by  .a  se* 
vere  instance.     For  it  is  confidently  reported,  that 
two  young  gentlemen  of  real  hopes,  bright  wit, 
and  profound  judgment,  who,  upon  a  thorough 
examination  of  causes  and  eifects,  and  by  t^e 
mere  force  of  natural  abilities,  without  the  least 
tincture  of  learning,  having  made  a  discovery, 
that  there  was  no  God,  and  generously  commu- 
nicating their  thoughts  for  the  good  of  the  pub- 
lick,    were,   some  time  ago,  by  an  unparalleled 
fieverity,  and  upon  I  know  not  what  obselete  law, 
broke  for  blasphemy.     And,  as  it  has  been  wisely 
observed,    if  persecution  once  begins,    no  man 
alive  knows  how  far  it  may  reach,  or  where  it 
will  end. 

In  answer  to  all  which,  with  deference  to  wiser 
judgments,  I  think  this  rather  shows  the  necessity 
of  a  nominal  religion  among  us.  Great  wits  love 
to  be  free  with  the  highest  objects  ;  and  if  they 
cannot  be  allowed  a  God  to  revile  or  renounce, 
they  will  speak  evil  of  dignit?<)i4  abuse  the  go- 
vernment, and  reflect  upon  the  ministry  ^.whiclx 
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I  am  sure  few  will  deny  to  be  of  much  more  per- 
nicious consequence,  according  to  the  saying  of 
Tiberiosy  deorum  offensa  das  cura.  As  to  tb^ 
particular  fact  related,  I  think  it  is  xkoi  fair  to  arn 
gue  from  one  instance,  perhaps  another  cannot  bci 
produced :  yet  (to  the  comfort  of  all  those  whp 
may  be  apprehensive  of  persecution)  blasphemya 
ve  know,  is  freely  spoken  a  million  of  times  ift 
every  coffeehouse  and  tavern,  or  wherever  els^ 
good  company  meet  It  must  be  allowed,  indeed^ 
that  to  break  an  English  freeborn  officer  only  fo( 
blasphemy,  was,  to  speak  the  gentlest  of  such  au 
action,  a  very  high  strain  of  absolute  ppwer. 
Little  can  be  said  in  excuse  for  the  general ;  per* 
haps  he  was  afraid  it  might  give  offence  to  the 
allies,  among  whom,  for  aught  we  know,  it  may  be 
the  custom  of  the  country  to  believe  a  God*  But 
if  he  argued,  as  some  have  done,  upon  a  mistaken 
principle,  that  an  officer,  who  is  guilty  of  speak* 
ing  blasphemy,  may,  some  time  or  other,  proceed 
so  far  as  to  raise  a  mutiny,  the  consequence  is  by 
no  means  to  be  admitted ;  for  surely  the  com- 
mander of  an  English  army  is  hkely  to  be  but  ill 
obeyed,  whose  soldiers  f<iar  and  reverence  him,  as 
little  as  they  do  a  Deity. 

It  is  farther  objected  against  the  Gospel  system, 
that  it  obliges  men  to  the  belief  of  things  too  dif* 
ficult  for  freethinkers,  and  such  who  have  shaken 
off  the  prejudices  that  usually  cling  to  a  confined 
education.  To  which  I  answer,  that  men  should 
be  cautious  how  they  raise  objections,  which  re- 
flect upon  the  wisdom  of  the  nation.  Is  not  every 
body  freely  allowed  to  believe  whatever  he  pleases, 
aod  to  publish  his  belief  to  the  world  whenever  he 
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thinks  fit,  especially  if  it  serves  to  strengthen  the 
party,  which  is  in  the  right  ?  Would  any  indif- 
ferent foreigner,  who  should  read  the  trumpery 
lately  written  by  Asgyll*,  Tindalf,  TolandJ, 
Coward  §,  and  forty  more,  imagine  the  Gospel  to 
be  our  rule  of  faith,  and  confirmed  by  parliaments? 
Does  any  man  either  believe,  or  say  he  believes, 
or  desire  to  have  it  thought  that  he  says  he  be- 
lieves, one  syllable  of  the  matter?  And  is  any  man 
worse  received  upon  that  score,  or  does  he  find  his 
want  of  nominal  faith  a  disadvantage  to  him,  in 
the  pursuit  of  any  civil  or  military  employment? 
What  if  there  be  an  old  dormant  statute  or  two 
against  him,  are  they  not  now  obsolete  to  a  de- 
gree, that  Epsom  and  Dudley  themselves,  if  they 
were  now  alive,  would  find  it  impossible  to  put 
them  in  execution. 

It  is  likewise  urged,  that  there  are,  by  compu- 
tation, in  this  kingdom^  above  ten  thousand  parr 

*  John  Asgyll,  an  ingenious  writer  and  eminent  lawyer,  died 
Nov.  10,  1738,  aged  upwards  of  fourscore.  In  1 698,  he  wrote 
a  treatise,  intituled,  ^^  An  Argument,  proving,  that  according  to 
the  Covenant  of  Eternal  Life,  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  Mao 
may  be  translated  from  hence  into  that  Eternal  tiife,  withou( 
passing  through  Death,  although  the  Human  Nature  of  Christ 
<;ould  not  thus  be  translated  till  he  bad  passed  throogh  Death." 
X his  publication  was  the  alleged  cause  of  his  being  expelled  thp 
house  of  commons  in  1707 ;  though  it  is  more  probable,  that  the 
desperate  btate  of  hu>  affairs  was  the  real  motive.  After  bis  ex- 
pulsion, he  became  more  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  and 
speut  the  last  thirty  years  of  bis  life  in  prison.  During  this  time, 
lie  published  a  multitude  of  small  tracts^  most  of  which  werci 
well  received,     N. 

f  Tindal's  writings  were  blasphemous  and  atheistipjiK    H. 
X  Toland  published  some  deistical  books.     H. 
§  Coward  asserted  the  mortality  of  the  soul^  and  alleged  tbfl 
seat  of  it  to.be  in  the  blood.     H* 
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sons,  whose  revenues,  added  to  those  of  my  lords 
the  bishops,  would  suffice  to  maintain  at  least  two 
iiundred  young  gentlemen  of  wit  and  pleasure, 
and  freethinking,  enemies  to  priestcraft,  narrow 
principles,  pedantry,  and  prejudices ;  who  might 
be  an  ornament  to  the  court  and  town :  and  then 
again,  so  great  a  number  of  able  [bodied]  divines, 
might  be  a  recruit  to  our  fleet  and  armies.  This 
indeed  appears  to  be  a  consideration  of  some 
weight :  but  then,  on  the  other  side,  several  things 
deserve  to  be  considered  likewise:  as  first,  whether 
it  may  not  be  thought  necessary,  that,  in  certain 
tracts  of  country,  like  what  we  call  parishes,  there 
shall  be  one  man  at  least  of  abilities  to  read  and 
write.  Then  it  seems  a  wrong  computation,  that 
the  revenues  of  the  church  throughout  this  island, 
would  be  large  enough  to  maintain  two  hundred 
young  gentlemen,  or  even  half  that  number,  after 
the  present  refined  way  of  living ;  that  is,  to  allow 
each  of  them  such  a  rent,  as,  in  the  modern  form 
of  speech,  would  make  them  easy.  But  still  there 
is  in  this  project  a  greater  mischief  behind ;  and 
we  ought  to  beware  of  the  woman^s  foHy,  who 
killed  the  hen,  that  every  morning  laid  her  a  golden 
egg.  For,  pray  what  would  become  of  the  race 
of  men  in  the  next  age,  if  we  had  nothing  to 
trust  to  beside  the  scrofulous  consumptive  pro- 
ductions, furnished  by  our  men  of  wit  and  plea- 
sure, when,  having  squandered  away  their  vigour, 
health,  and  estates,  they  are  forced,  by  some  dis- 
agreeable marriage,  to  piece  up  their  broken  for- 
tunes, sind  entail  rottenness  and  politeness  on  their 
posterity?  Now,  here  are  ten  thousand  persons 
reduced,  by  the  wise  regulations  of  Henry  the 
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eighth,  to  the  necessity  of  a  low  diet,  and  mode** 
rate  exercise,  who  are  the  only  great  restorers  of 
our  breed,  without  which  the  nation  would,  in  an 
age  or  two,  become  one  great  hospital. 

Another  advantage  proposed  by  the  abolishing 
of  Christianity,  is,  the  clear  gain  of  one  day  in 
seven,  which  is  now  entirely  lost,  and  consequently 
the  kingdom  one-seventh  less  considerable  in 
trade,  business,  and  pleasure ;  beside  the  loss  t6 
the  publick  of  so  many  stately  structure,  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  which  might  be  con- 
verted into  play-houses,  market-houses,  exchanges, 
common  dormitories,  and  other  publick  edifices. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  a  hard  word,  if  I  call 
this  a  perfect  cavil.  I  readily  own  there  has  been 
an  old  custom,  time  out  of  mind,  for  people  to  as« 
semble  in  the  churches  every  Sunday,  and  that 
shops  are  still  frequently  shut,  in  order,  as  it  is 
conceived,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  that  ancient 
practice;  but  how  this  can  prove  a  hindrance  to 
business  or  pleasure,  is  hard  to  imagine.  What 
if  the  men  of  pleasure  are  forced,  one  day  in  the 
week,  to  game  at  home  instead  of  the  chocolate- 
houses  ?  are  not  the  taverns  and  coffee-houses 
open  ?  can  there  be  a  more  convenient  season  for 
taking  a  doBe  of  physick?  are  fewer  claps  got 
upon  Sundays  than  other  days?  is  not  that  the 
chief  day  for  traders  to  sum  up  the  accounts  of 
the  week,  and  for  lawyers  to  prepare  their  briefs  ? 
But  I  would  fain  know,  how  it  can  be  pretended, 
that  the  churches  are  misapplied  ?  where  are 
more  appointments  and  rendezvouses  of  gallantry  ? 
where  more  care  to  appear  in  the  foremost  box, 
with  greater  advantage  of  dress?    where  more 
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meetings  for  business  ?  where  more  bargains  drtvea 
of  all  sorts  ?  and  where  so  many  conveniencies 
or  incitements  to  sleep? 

There  is  one  advantage  greater  than  any  of  the 
foregoing,  proposed  by  the  abolishing  of  Christi- 
anity ;  that  it  will  utterly  extinguish  parties  among 
us,  by  removing  those  factious  distinctions  of 
High  and  Low-Church,  of  Whig  and  Tory,  Pres* 
byterian  and  Church  of  England,  which  are  now 
so  many  grievous  clogs  upon  publick  proceedings, 
and  are  apt  toi  dispose  men  to  prefer  the  gratify^ 
ing  of  themselves,  or  depressing  of  their  adver* 
saries,  before  the  most  important  interest  of  the 
state. 

I  confess,  if  it  were  certain,  that  so  great  an 
advantage  would  redound  to  the  nation  by  this 
expedient,  I  would  submit,  and  be  silent:  but 
will  any  man  say,  that  if  the  words  wkoring^ 
drinking  f  cheat  ing,  lyings  stealings  were,  by  act  of 
parliament,  ejected  out  of  the  English  tongue  and 
dictionaries,  we  should  all  awake  next  morning 
chaste  and  temperate,  honest  and  just,  and  lovers 
of  truth  ?  Is  this  a  fair  consequence  ?  or  if  the 
physicians  would  forbid  us  to  pronounce  the  word 
j5ar,  gouty  rheumatism^  and  stonCy  would  that  ex-p* 
pedient  serve,  like  so  many  talismans,  to  destroy 
the  diseases  themselves?  are  party  Kud  facti(m 
rooted  in  men's  hearts  no  deeper  than  phrases  bor- 
rowed from  religion,  or  founded  upon  no  firmer 
principles?  and  is  our  language  so  poor,  that  we 
cannot  find  other  terms  to  express  them  ?  are  e»%y, 
pride^  avarice^  and  ambition  such  ill  nomenclators, 
that  they  cannot  furnish  appellations  for  their 
owners?  mil  not  heydukesy  diud  mamalukes,  man- 
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darins,  and  patsfiaws,  or  any  other  words  formed 
at  pleasure,  serve  to  distinguish  those  who  are  in 
the  ministry  from  others,  who  would  be  in  it  if 
they  could  ?  What,  for  instance,  is  easier  than  to 
vary  the  form  of  speech,  and  instead  of  the  word 
Church,  make  it  a  question  in  politicks,  whether 
the  Monument  be  in  danger?   because  religion 
was  nearest  at  hand  to  furnish  a  few  convenient 
phrases^  is  our  invention  so  barren,  we  can  find  no 
other  ?  suppose,  for  argument  sake,  that  the  To- 
ries favoured  Margarita*,  the  Whigs  Mrs.  Tofts, 
and  the  Trimmers  Vakntini;  would  not  Marga- 
ritians,  Toftiam,  and  Valentinians  be  very  tole- 
rable marks  of  distinction?  the  Prasini^nd  Veniti, 
two  most  virulent  factions  in  Italy,  began  (if  I 
remember  right)^  by  a  distinction  of  colours  in 
ribands;  and  we  might  contend  with  as  good  a 
grace  about  the  dignity  of  the  blue  and  the  green, 
which  would  serve  as  properly  to  divide  the  courts 
the  parliament,  and  the  kingdom,   between  them 
as  any  terms  of  art  whatsoever  borrowed  from  re- 
ligion.    And  therefore  I  think  there  is  little  force 
in  this  objection  against  Christianity,  or  prospect 
of  so  great  an  advantage,  as  is  proposed  in  the 
abolishing  of  it. 

It  is  again  objected,  as  a  very  absurd  ridiculous 
custom,  that  a  set  of  men  should  be  suffered,  much 
less  employed  and  hired,  to  bawl  one  day  in  seven 
against  the  lawfulness  of  those  methods  most  in 
use,  toward  the  pursuit  of  greatness,  riches,  and 
pleasure,  which  are  the  constant  practice  of  all 

•  Italian  singers  then  in  vogue.     Margarita  was  afterwards 
inarried  to  Dr.  Pepusch.    H. 
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men  alive  on  the  other  six.  But  this  objection  is, 
I  think^  a  little  unworthy  of  so  refined  an  age  as 
ours.  Let  us  argue  this  matter  calmly  :  I  appeal 
to  the  breast  of  any  polite  freethinker,  whether, 
in  the  pursuit  of  gratifying  a  predominant  passion, 
he  has  not  always  felt  a  wonderful  incitement,  by 
reflecting  it  was  a  thing  forbidden  :  and  therefore 
we  see,  in  order  to  cultivate  this  taste,  the  wisdom 
of  the  nation  has  taken  special  care,  that  the 
ladies  should  be  furnished  with  prohil^ited  silks, 
and  the  men  with  prohibited  wine.  And  indeed 
it  were  to  be  wished,  that  some  other  prohibitions 
were  promoted,  in  order  to  improve  the  pleasures 
ef  the  town ;  which,  for  want  of  such  expedi- 
ents, begin  already,  as  I  am  told,  to  flag  and 
grow  languid,  giving  way  daily  to  cruel  inroads 
from  the  spleen. 

It  is  likewise  proposed,  as  a  great  advantage  to 
the  publick,  that  if  we  once  discard  the  system  of 
the  Gospel,  all  religion  will  of  course  be  banished 
for  ever ;  and  consequently,  along  with  it,  those 
grievous  prejudices  of  education,  which,  under 
the  names  of  virtuCy  conscience^  honour^  Justicef 
and  the  like,  are  so  apt  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
human  minds,  and  the  notions  whereof  are  so 
hard  to  be  eradicated,  by  right  reason,  or  free- 
thinking,  sometimes  during  the  whole  course  of 
our  lives. 

Here  I  first  observe,  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
rid  of  a  phrase,  which  the  world  is  once  ^rown 
fond  of,  though  the  occasion  that  first  produced 
it,  be  entirely  taken  away.  For  several  years  past, 
if  a  man  had  but  an  ill-favoured  nose,  the  deep 
thinkers  of  the  age  would,  some  way  or  otherj 
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contrive  to  impute  the  cause  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  education.  From  this  fountain  were  said  to 
be  derived  all  our  foolish  notions  of  justice,  pi^ty, 
love  of  our  country ;  all  our  opinions  of  Go<l,  or 
a  future  state,  Heaven,  Hell,  and  the  like :  and 
there  might  formerly  perhaps  have  been  some  pre- 
tence for  this  charge.  But  so  effectual  care  has 
been  since  taken  to  remove  those  prejudices,  by  an 
entire  change  in  the  methods  of  education,  that 
(with  honour  I  mention  it  to  our  polite  innova- 
tors) the  young  gentlemen,  who  are  now  on  the 
scene,  seem  to  have  not  the  least  tincture  of  those 
infusions,  or  string  of  those  weeds ;  and,  by  con- 
sequence the  reason  for  abolishing  nominal  Chris* 
tianity  upon  that  pretext,  is  wholly  ceased. 

For  the  rest,  it  may  perhaps  admit  a  controversy, 
whether  the  banishing  of  all  notions  of  religion 
whatsoever,  would  be  convenient  for  the  vulgar. 
Not  that  I  am  in  the  least  of  opinion  with  those, 
who  hold  religion  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
politicians,  to  keep  the  lower  part  of  the  .world  in 
awe,  by  the  fear  of  invisible  powers  ;  unless  man- 
kind were  then  very  different  to  what  it  is  now: 
for  I  look  upon  the  niass  or  body  of  our  people 
here  in  England,  to  be  as  freethinkers,  that  is  to 
say,  as  staunch  unbelievers,  as  any  of  the  highest 
about  rank.  But  I  conceive  some  scattered  notions 
a  superior  power  to  be  of  singular  use  for  thecom- 
inOn  people,  as  furnishing  excellent  materials  to 
keep  children  quiet  when  they  grow  peevish,  and 
|)roviding  topicks  of  amusement,  in  a  tedious  win- 
ter night. 

Lastly,  it  is  proposed,  as  a  singular  advantage, 
that  the  abolishing  of  Christianity  will  very  much 
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contribute  to  the  uniting  of  Protestants,  by  en- 
larging the  terms  of  communion,  so  as  to  take  in 
all  sorts  of  Dissenters,  who  are  now  shut  out  of 
the  pale,  upon  account  of  a  few  ceremonies,  which 
all  sides  confess  to  be  things  indifferent :  that  this 
alone  will  effectually  answer  the  great  ends  of  a 
scheme  for  comprehension,  by  opening  a  large 
noble  gate,  at  which  all  bodies  may  enter ;  whereas 
the  chaffering  with  Dissenters,  and  dodging  about 
this  or  the  other  ceremony,  is  but  like  opening  a 
few  wickets,  and  leaving  them  at  jar,  by  which 
no  more  than  one  can  get  in  at  a  time,  and  that, 
not  without  stooping,  and  sideling,  and  squeez- 
ing his  body. 

To  all  this  I  answer,  that  there  is  one  darling 
inclination  of  mankind,  which  usually  affects  to 
be  a  retainer  to  rejigion,  though  she  be  neither 
its  parent,  its  godmother,  or  its  friend ;  I  mean 
the  spirit  of  opposition,  that  lived  long  before 
Christianity,  and  can  easily  subsist  without  it. 
Let  us,  for  instance,  examine  wherein  the  oppo- 
sition of  sectaries  among  us  consist ;  we  shall  find 
Christianity  to  have  no  share  in  it  at  all  Does 
the  Gospel  any  where  prescribe  a  starched 
squeezed  countenance,  a  stiff  formal  gait,  a  sin- 
gularity of  manners  and  habit,  or  any  affected 
niodes  of  speech,  different  from  the  reasonable 
part  of  mankind  ?  Yet,  if  Christianity  did  not 
lend  its  name  to  stand  in  the  gap,  and  to  employ 
or  divert  these  humours,  they  must  of  necessity 
be  spent  in  contraventions  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  disturbance  of  the  publick  peace.  There  is 
^  portion  of  enthusiasm  assigned  to  every  nation, 
which,  if  it  has  not  proper  objects  to  work  on, 
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will  burst  out,  and  set  alf  in  a  flame.  If  the  quiet 
of  a  state  can  be  bought,  by  only  flinging  men  a 
few  ceremonies  to  devour,  it  is  a  purchase  no 
wise  man  would  refuse.  Let  the  mastiffs  amuse 
themselves  about  a  sheep's  skin  stufl^ed  with  hay, 
provided  it  will  keep  them  from  worrying  the 
flock,  'the  institution  of  convents  abroad,  seems, 
in  one  point,  a  strain  of  great  wisdom  ;  t4iere  be* 
ing  few  irregularities  in  human  passions,  that  may 
not  have  recourse  to  vent  themselves  in  some  of 
those  orders,  which  are  so  manv  retreats  for  the 
speculative,  the  melancholy,  the  proud,  the  si- 
lent, the  politick,  and  the  morose,  to  spend  them- 
selves, and  evaporate  the  noxious  particles;  for 
each  of  whom,  we  in  this  island,  are  forced  to 
provide  a  several  sect  of  religion,  to  keep  them 
quiet;  and  whenever  Christianity  shall  be  abo- 
lished, the  legislature  must  find  some  other  expe- 
dient to  employ  and  entertain  them.  For  what 
imports  it  how  large  a  gate  you  open,  if  there 
will  be  always  left  a  number,  who  place  a  pride 
and  a  merit  in  refusing  to  enter  ? 

Having  thus  considered  the  most  important  ob- 
jections against  Christianity,  and  the  chief  ad* 
vantages  proposed  by  the  abolishing  thereof;  I 
shall  now  with  equal  deference  and  submission 
to  wiser  judgments,  as  before,  proceed  to  men- 
tion a  few  inconveniencies  that  may  happen,  if 
the  Gospel  should  be  repealed,  which  perhaps 
the  projectors  may  have  not  sufficiently  consi- 
dered. 

And  first,  I  am  very  sensible  how  much  the 
gentlemen  of  wit  and  pleasure  are  apt  to  murmur, 
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and  be  choaked  at  the  sight  of  so  luany  daggted- 
tail  parsons,  who  happen  to  fall  in  their  way,  and 
offend  their  eyes;  but  at  the  same  time,  these 
wise  reformers  do  not  consider,  what  an  advan- 
tage and  felicity  it  is,  for  great 'wits  to  be  always 
provided  with  objects  of  scorn  and  contempt,  in 
order  to  exercise  and  improve  their  talents,  and 
divert  their  spleen  from  falling  on  each  other,  or 
on  themselves ;  especially  when  all  this  may  be 
done,  without  the  least  imaginable  danger  to 
their  persons* 

.  And  to  urge  another  argument  of  a  parallel  na- 
ture: if  Christianity  were  once  abolished,  how 
could  the  freethinkers,  the  strong  reasoners,  and 
the  men  of  profound  learning,  be  able  to  find  ano- 
ther subject,  so  calculajted  in  all  points,  whereon 
to  display  their  abilities  ?  what  wonderful  produc- 
tions of  wit  should  we  be  deprived  of,  from  those 
whose  genius,  by  continual  practice,  has  been 
wholly  turned  upon  raillery  and  invectives  against 
religion,  and  would  therefore  never  be  able  to 
shine  or  distinguish  themselves,  upon  any  other 
subjects!  we  are  daily  complaining  of  the  great 
decline  of  wit  among  us,  and  would  we  take 
away  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  only  topick  we 
have  left  ?  who  would  ever  have  suspected  AsgyU' 
for  a  wit,  or  Toland  for  a  philosopher,  if  the  in-' 
exhaustible  stock  of  Christianity  had  not  been  at 
hand,  to  provide  them  with  materials?  what 
other  subject  through  all  art  or  nature,  could 
have  produced  Tindal  for  a  profound  author,  or 
furnished  him  with  readers  ?  It  is  the  wise  choice 
of  the  subject,  that  alone  adorns  and  distinguishes 
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the  writer*.  For,  had  a  hundred  such  pens  as 
these  been  employed  on  the  side  of  religion,  they 
would  have  immediately  sunk  into  silence  and 
oblivion. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  wholly  groundless,  or  my 
fears  altogether  imaginary,  that  the  abolishing 
Christianity  may  perhaps  bring  the  church  into 
danger,  or  at  least  put  the  senate  to  the  trouble 
of  another  securing  vote.  I  desire  I  may  not  be 
mistaken  ;  I  am  far  from  presuming  to  affirm,  or 
think,  that  the  church  is  in  danger  at  present,  or 
as  things  now  stand  ;  but  we  know  not  how  soon 
it  may  be  so,  when  the  Christian  religion  is  re- 
pealed. As  plausible  as  this  project  seems,  there 
.  may  be  a  dangerous  design  lurking  under  it.  No* 
thing  can  be  more  notorious,  than  that  the 
Atheists,  Deists,  Socinians,  Antitrinitarians,  and 
other  subdivisions  of  Freethinkers,  are  persons  of 
little  zeal  for  the  present  ecclesiastical  establish* 
mcnt :  their  declared  opinion  i&  for  repealing  the 
sacramental  test :  they  are  very  indifierent  with 
regard  to  ceremonies ;  nor  do  they  hold  the  jus 
divinum  of  episcopacy  :  therefore  this  may  be  in* 
tended  as  one  politick  step  toward  altering  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  established,  and  set- 
ting up  Presbytery  in  the  stead,  which  I  leave  to 
be  farther  considered  by  those  at  the  helm. 

In  the  last  place,  I  think  nothing  can  be  more 
plain,  than  that  by  this  expedient,  we  shall  run 

*  "  This  passage,*'  says  Dr.  Johnson, "  deserves  to  be  selected,'' 
and  he  has  accordingly  given  it  at  full  length  in  his  Litis  of  Swift ; 
adding,  ''  the  reasonableness  of  a  Test  is  not  hard  to  be  proved, 
but  perhaps  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  proper  Test  has  not 
been  chosen."     N. 
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inf;0  the  evil  we  chiefly  pretend  to  avoid  :  and 
that  the  abolishment  of  the  Christian  religion, 
will  be  the  readiest  course  we  can  take  to  intro- 
duce Popery.  And  I  am  the  more  inclined  to 
this  opinion,  because  we  know  it  has  been  the 
constant  practice  of  the  Jesuits,  to  send  over 
emissaries,  with  instructions  to  personate  them* 
selves  members  of  the  several  prevailing  sects 
among  us.  So  it  is  recorded,  that  they  have  at 
sundry  times  appeared  in  the  disguise  of  Presby- 
terians, Anabaptists,  Independents,  and  Quakei-s, 
according  as  any  of  these  were  most  in  credit ; 
so,  since  the  fashion  has  been  taken  up  of  explo- 
ding religion,  the  popish  missionaries  have  not 
been  wanting  to  mix  with  the  Freethinkers;  among 
whom  Toland,  the  great  oracle  of  the  antichris- 
tians,  is  an  Irish  priest,  the  son  of  an  Irish  priest. 
And  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  author  of  a 
book,  called  ''  The  Rights  of  the  Christian 
Church,"  was  in  a  proper  juncture  reconciled  to 
the  Romish  faith,  whose  true  son,  as  appears  by 
a  hundred  passages  in  his  treatise,  he  still  con- 
tinues. Perhaps  I  could  add  some  others  to  the 
number;  but  the  fact  is  beyond  dispute,  and  the 
reasoning  they  proceed  by  is  right :  for,  suppo* 
sing  Christianity  to  be  extinguished,  the  people 
will  never  be  at  ease  till  they  find  out  some  other 
method  of  worship;  which  will  as  infallibly 
produce  superstition,  as  superstition  will  end  in 
Popery. 

And  therefore,  if  notwithstanding  all  I  have 
said,  it  still  be  thought  necessary  to  have  a  bill 
brought  in  for  repealing  Christianity,  I  would 
humbly  offer  an  amendment,  that  instead  of  the 
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word  Christianity,  may  be  put  Religion  in  gene- 
ral ;  which,  I  conceive,  will  much  better  answer 
all  the  good  ends  proposed  by  the  projectors  of 
it.  For,  as  long  as  we  leave  in  being  a  God  and 
his  providence,  with  all  the  necessary  conse- 
quences, which  curious  and  inquisitive  men  will 
be  apt  to  draw  from  such  premises,  we  do  not 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  though  we  should 
ever  so  effectually  annihilate  the  present  scheme 
of  the  Gospel :  for,  of  what  use  is  freedom  of 
thought,  if  it  will  not  produce  freedom  of  action? 
which  is  the.  sole  end,  how  remote  soever  in  ap- 
pearance, of  all  objections  against  Christianity; 
and  therefore,  the  Freethinkers  consider  it  as  a 
sort  of  edifice,  wherein  all  the  parts  have  such  a 
mutual  dependance  on  each  other,  that  if  you 
happen  to  pull  out  one  single  nail,  the  whole 
fabrick  must  fall  to  the  ground.  This  was  hap- 
pily expressed  by  him,  who  had  heard  of  a  text 
brought  for  proof  of  the  trinity,  which  in  an  an- 
cient manuscript  was  differently  read  ;  he  there* 
upon  immediately  took  the  hint,  and  Jby  a  sudden 
deduction  of  a  long  sorites  *,  most  logically  con- 
cluded ;  '*  Why,  if  it  be  as  you  say,  I  may  safely 
whore  and  drink  on,  and  defy  the  parson."  From 
which,  and  many  the  like  instances  easy  to  be 
produced,  I  think  nothing  can  be  more  manifest, 
than  that  the  quarrel  is  not  against  any  particu- 
lar points  of  hard  digestion  in  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, but  against  religion  in  general  j  which,  by 

*  A  sorites  differs  from  a  syllogism,  in  that  it  takes  only  the 
minor  proposition.  An  example  of  this  figure  may  be  seen  m 
the  History  oi  Jgha  Bullf  voK  xviii.     N. 
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laying  restraints  on  human  nature,  is  supposed 
the  great  enemy  to  the  freedom  of  thought  and 
action. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  it  shall  still  be  thought  for 
the  benefit  of  church  and  state,  that  Christianity 
be  abolished,  I  conceive  however,  it  may  be  more 
convenient  to  defer  the  execution  to  a  time  of 
peace ;  and  not  venture,  in  this  conjuncture,  to 
disoblige  our  allies,  who,  as  it  falls  out,  are  all 
Christians,  and  many  of  them,  by  the  prejudices 
of  their  education,  so  bigotted,  as  to  place  a  sort 
s)(  pride  in  the  appellation.  If  upon  being  re- 
jected by  them,  we  are  to  trust  to  an  alliance 
with  the  Turk,  we  shall  find  ourselves  much  de- 
ceived :  for,  as  he  is  too  remote,  and  generally 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Persian  emperor,  so  his 
people  would  be  more  scandalized  at  our  infide- 
lity, than  our  Christian  neighbours.  For  the 
Turks  are  not  only  strict  observers  of  religious 
worship,  but,  what  is  worse,  believe  a  God ; 
which  is  more  than  is  required  of  us,  even  while 
we  preserve  the  name  of  Christians. 

Tq  conclude ;  whatever  some  may  think  of  the 
great  advantages  to  trade  by  this  favourite  schbme, 
I  do  yery  much  apprehend,  that  in  six  months 
time  after  the  act  U  passed  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  Gospel,  the  Bank  and  East-India  stock  may 
fall  at  least  6ne  per  cent  And  sinpe  that  is  fifty 
times  more,  than  ever  the  wisdom  of  our  age 
thought  fit  to  venture,  for  the  preservation  of 
Christianity,  there  is  no  reason  we  should  be  at 
30  great  a  Iq$s,  ^nerelv  fo|:  the  sake  pf  destroying 
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In  the  MiscellanjieSy  published  I^y  Morpbe\|r,  iq 
1711,  thefollowing  Advertisement,  evidently  dic- 
tated by  Dni  Swift,  is  prefixed  : 

"  The  following  letter  is  supposed  by  some  ju- 
dicious persons  to  be  of  the  same  author,  and  if 
their  conjectures  be  right,  it  wijl  be  of  no  disad- 
vantage to  him  to  have  it  revived,  considering  the 
time  when  it  was  writ,  the  persons  then  at  the 
helm,^  and  the  designs  in  agitation,  against  which 
this  paper  so  boldly  appeared.  I  have  been  as: 
sured  that  the  suspicion  which  the  supposed  au- 
thor lay  under  for  writing  this  Letter,  absolutely 
ruined  him  with  the  late  Ministry.  \  have  taken 
leave  to  omit  about  a  page  which  was  purely  per^ 
sonal,  and  of  no  usg  to  the  subject.'* 


A    LETT  En,    &c 


SIR,  Dublin,  Dec.Ai,  170s. 

1  RECEIVED  yotir  tetter,  wherein  you  tell  me 
of  the  strange  representa^ons  made  of  us  on  your 
side  of  the  water.  The  instance  you  are  pleased 
to  mention  is  that  of  the  presbyterian  missionary^ 
who,  according  to  your  phrase,  has  been  lately 
persecuted  at  Drogheda  for  his;  religion :  but  it 
is  easy  to  observe,  how  mighty  industrious  some 
people  have  been  for  three  or  four  years  past,  to 
hand  about  stories  of  the  hardships,  the  merits^ 
the  number,  and  the  power  of  the  presby  terians  in 
Ireland ;  to  raise  formidable  ideas  of  the  danger^ 
of  popery  there,  and  to  transmit  all  for  England^ 
improved  by  great  additions,  and  with  special  care 
to  have  them  inserted,  with  comments,  in  those 
infamous  weekly  papers,  that  infest  your  coffee* 
houses.  So  when  the  clause  enacting  a  sacra- 
mental test  Avas  put  in  execution,  it  was  given 
out  in  England,  that  half  the  justices  of  peace, 
through  this  kingdom,  had  laid  down  their  com-* 
missions :  whereas,  upon  examination,  the  whole 
number  was  found  to  amount  only  to  a  dozen  or 
thirteen,  and  those  generally  of  the  lowest  rate 
in  fortune  ^nd  understanding,  and  some  of  them 
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superannuated.  So,  when  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
was  in  Ireland,  and  the  parliament  sitting,  a  for- 
mal story  was  very  gravely  carried  to  his  excel- 
lency, by  some  zealous  members,  of  a  priest  newly 
arrived  from  abroad  to  the  north-west  parts  of 
Ireland,  who  had  publickly  preached  to  his  people, 
to  fall  a  murdering  theprotestants;  which,  though 
invented  to  serve  an  end  they  were  then  upon, 
and  are  still  driving  at,  was  presently  handed 
over,  and  printed  with  shrewd  remarks  by  your 
worthy  scribblers.  In  like  manner,  the  account 
of  that  person,  who  was  lately  expelled  our  uni- 
versity for  reflecting  on  the  memory  of  king  Wil- 
liam :  what  a  dust  it  raised,  and  how  foully  it  was 
related,  is  fresh  enough  in  memory.  Neither  would 
people  be  convinced,  till  the  university  was  at  the 
pains  of  publishing  a  Latin  paper  to  justify  them- 
selves. And  to  mention  no  more,  this  story  of  the 
persecution  at  Drogheda,  how  it  has  been'  spread 
and  aggravated,  what  consequences  have  been 
drawn  from  it,  and  what  reproaches  fixed  on 
those  who  have  least  deserved  them,  we  are  already 
informed.  Now  if  the  end  of  all  this  proceeding 
were  a  secret  and  mystery,  I  should  not  pretend 
to  give  it  an  interpretation;  but  sufficient  care 
has  been  taken  to  explain  it,  first,  by  addresses 
artificially  (if  not  illegally)  procured,  to  shew  the 
miserable  state  of  the  dissenters  in  Ireland  by  rea^- 
son  of  the  sacramental  test,  and  to  desire  ifaie 
queen's  intercession  that  it  might  be  repealed. 
Then  it  is  manifest,  that  our  Speaker*,  when  he, 

*  *  A1«n  BroJcrick,  esq.  was  appointed  by  king  William  soHeitbf** 
general  of  Ireland,  in  which  post  he  was  continued  by  queen 
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was  last  year  in  England,  solicited  in  person  seve« 
ral  members  of  both  houses  to  have  it  repealed  by 
an  act  there ;  though  it  be  a  matter  purely  na* 
tional,   that  cannot  possibly   interfere  with  the 
trade  and  interest  of  England ;  and   though   he 
himself  appeared  formerly  the  most  zealous  of  all 
men,  against  die  injustice  of  binding  a  nation  by 
laws,  to  which  they  do  not  consent.     And  lastly^ 
those  weekly  libellers,  whenever  th^  get  a  tale  by 
the  end  relating  to  Ireland,  without  once  troubling 
their  thoughts  about  the  truth,  alvKays  end  it  with 
an  application  against  the  sacramental  test,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  there  is  of  repealing  it  in 
both  kingdoms.     I  know  it  may  be  reckoned  a 
weakness  to  say  any  thing  of  such  trifles,  as  are 
below  a  serious  man's  notice ;  much  less  would  I 
disparage  the  understanding  of  any  party,    to 
think  they  would  choose  the  vilest  and  most  igno* 
rant  among  mankind,  to  employ  them  for  the  as* 
sertors  of  a  cause.     I  shall  only  say,  that  the  scan** 
dalous  Kberty  those  wretches  take  would  hardly 
be  allowed,  if  it  were  not  mingled  with  opinions 
that  some  men  would  be  glad  to  advance.     Be* 
sides,  how  insipid  soever  those  papers  are,  they 
seem  to  be  levelled  to  the  understandings  of  a 
great  number;  they  are  grown  a  necessary  part  in 
coffeehouse  furniture,  and  sometime  or  other  may 
happen  to  be  read  by  customers  of  all  ranks,  for 
curiosity  and  amusement,  because  they  lie  always 
in  the  way.     One  of  these  authors  (the  fellpw 
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that  was  pilloried,  I  have  forgot  his  name*)  is  m^ 
deed  so  grave,  sententious,   dogmatical  a  rogue^ 
that  there  is  no  enduring  him ;   the  Observator  t 
is  much  the  brisker  of  the  two,  and  I  think   far- 
ther gone  of  late  in  lies  and  impudence,  than  his 
presby tefian  brother.    The  reason  why  I  mention 
him,  is,  to  have  an  occasion  of  letting  you  knou% 
that  you  have  not  dealt  so  gallantly  with  us^  as  we 
did  wHh  you  in  a  parallel  case :  last  year  a  paper 
was  brought  here  from  England,  called  "  A  Dia- 
logue between  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Mr.  Higgins,"  which  we  ordered  to  be  burnt  by 
the  eommon  hangman,  as  it  well  deserved,  though 
we  hare  no  more  to  do  with  his  grace  of  Canter- 
^^yty  '^^o  yott  have  with    the  archbishop   of 
Dublin^;  nor  can  you  love  and  reverence  your 
prelate,  more  than  we  do  ours,  whom  you  tamely 
suffer  to  be  abused,  openly,  and  by  name,  by  that 
paltry  rascal  of  an  Observator ;  and  lately  upon 
an  affair  wherein  he  had  no  concern ;  I  mean  the 
business  of  the  missionaxy  of  Drogheda,  wherein 
our  excellent  primate  was  engaged,. and  did  nOr 
thing  but  according  to  law  and  discretk>B.     But 
because  the  lord  archbis^hop  of  Dublin  has  beeu 
upon  several  occasions,  of  late  years,   misrepre- 
sented in  England,  I  would  willingly  set  you 

right  in  his  character  ft.     For  his  great  sufferings 

t 

♦  Daniel  Defee.   H. 

t  Mr.  John  Tutchiu.    U. 

J  Dr;  Thomas  Tenison.    H. 

§  Dr.  William  King.     H. 

II  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  character  was  omitted  in  the 
Irish  edition  of  1735,  said  to  have  been  dictated,  or  strictly  re- 
vised, by  the  Deanhimtielf ;  andMr^  Pope,  who  has  been  accused 
of  garbling  the  writings  he  was  entrusted  with,  appears  here  at 
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and  eminent  serviced,  he  was  by  the  late  kin^  pror 
rooted  to  the  see  of  Derry.  About  the  same  time 
he  wrote  a  book  to  justify  the  revolution,  wherein 
was  an  account  of  king  James's  proceedings^ ivi 
Ireland ;  and  the  late  archbishop  Tillotson  jpcom* 
mended  it  to  the  king;  as  the  mo$t  serviceable 
treatise  that  could  have  been  published  at  such  ^ 
juncture*  And  as  his  grace  set  out  upon  those 
principles,  he  has  proceeded  so  ever  since,  as  a 
loyal  subject  to  the  queen,  entirely  for  the  suc- 
cession in  the  protestant  line,  and  for  ever  exr 
cluding  the  pretender;  and  though  a  firm  friend 
to  the  church,  yet  with  indulgence  toward  di^* 
senters,  as  appears  from  his  conduct  at  Derry, 
where  he  was  settled  for  many  years  among  the 
most  virulent  of  the  sect,  yet  upon  his  removal  to 
Dublin,  they  parted  from  him  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  and  universal  acknowledgements  of  his  wis* 
dom  and  goodness.  For  the  rest,  it  must  be 
owned,  he  does  not  busy  himself  by  entering  deep 
into  any  party,  but  rather  spends  his  time  in  acts 

least  a  faithful  editor,  wiJ  the  author  himself  to  he  the  gfrbler. 
Xord  Orrery  informs  us,  that  Dr.  King,  when  bishop  of  Derry, 
hindred  Dr.  Swift  from  being  made  Dean  of  Derry.  So  th|i^ 
considering  the  violence  of  Swift's  resentments,  it  may  seeih 
harder  to  account  for  his  inserting  this  encomium,  than  fo^  hfs 
leaving  it  out.  But  be  was  titen,  prqbably,  ft  stranger  to  ttie  ill 
/Office  of  his  back  friend,  till  he  was  initiated. into  the  party  to  which 
he  afterwards  adhered,  and  to  which  Dr.  Boulter  owed  his  ad- 
vancement  to  the  Primacy,  in  1719>  in  opposition  to  Dr.  King. 
AYhatever  induced  Swift  to  efface  this  character,  the  publick,  once 
in  possession  of  it,  will  not  contentedly  p^rt  with  it.  ft  is  too 
precious  a  morsel  to  be  lost.  Ana  if  authors  (as  they  have  a 
right)  shall  castrate  themselves,  they  must  i>ot  ihink  to-  appear  to 
the  world  with  thcsame  spirit  as  before..   W.  B. 
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of  hospitality  and  charity,  in  building  df  chilrche^ 
repairing  his  palace,  in  introducing  and  preferring 
the  worthiest  persons  he  can  find,  without  other 
regards  :  in  short,  in  the  practice  of  all  virtues; 
that  can  become  a  publick  or  private  life.  This  and 
more,  if  possible,  is  due  to  so  excellent  a  person^ 
who  may  be  justly  reckoned  among  the  greatest 
and  most  learned  prelates  of  this  age,  however  his 
character  may  be  defiled  by  such  mean  and  dirty 
hands,  as  those  of  the  Observator,  or  such  as  em^ 
ploy  him, 

I  now  come  to  answer  the  other  part  of  your 
leiter,  and  shall  give  you  my  opinion  freely  about 
repealing  the  sacramental  test ;  only,  whereas  you 
desire  my  thoughts  as  a  friend,  and  not  as  I  am,  a 
member  of  parliament,  I  must  assure  you  they  arc 
exactly  the  same  in  both  capacities. 
"    I  must  begin  by  telling  you,  we  are  generally 
surprised  at  your  wonderful  kindness  to  us  on 
this  occasion,  it  being  so  very  industrious  to  teach 
vs'to  see  our  interests  in  a  point,  where  we  are  so 
unable  to  see  it  ourselves.     This  has  given  us 
some  suspicion ;  and  though  in  my  own  parttculaF 
I  am  hugely  bent  to  believe,  that  whenever  you 
concern  yourselves  in  our  affairs,  it  is  certainly  for 
our  good,  yet  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  some^ 
thing  singular  in  this  belief;  and  therefore  I  never 
attempt  to  justify  it,  but  content  myself  to  possess 
my  own  opinion  in  private,  for  fear  of  encounter- 
ing men  of  more  wit  or  words  than  I  have  to  spare. 
.  We  at  this  distance,  who  see  nothing  of  the 
spring  of  actions,  are  forced,  by  mere  conjee tui-e, 
to  assign  two  reasons  for  your  desiring  us  to  re- 
peal the  sacramental  test ;  one  is,  because  you  are 
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^aid  to  iisagine  it  will  be  li  step  toward  the  Itke 
good  work  in  England.  The  other  more  iiiimc-* 
diate,  that  it  will  open  a  way  for  rewarding  several 
persons^  who  have  well  deserved  upon  a  great  oc- 
casioa,  but  wlio  are  now  unqualified  through  that 
impediment. 

I  do  not  frequently  quote  poets,  especially  Eng- 
lish; but  I  remember  there  is  in  some  of  Mr. 
Cowley's  love  verses  a  strain,  that  I  thought  ex- 
traordinary at  fifteen^  and  have  often  since  ima- 
gined it  to  bespoken  by  Ireland. 


**  Forbid  it  Heaven,  my  life  should  be 
Weigh'tl  wilh  herlciiat  conveniency." 


In  short,  whatever  advantage  you  propose  to 
youi«lves  by  repealing  the  sacramental  test, 
speak  it  out  plainly,  it  is  the  best  argument 
you  can  use,  for  we  value  your  interest  much 
more  than  our  own;  if  your  little  finger  be 
sore,  and  you  think  a  poultice  made  of  our 
vitals  will  give  it  any  ease,  speak  the  word,  and  it 
shall  be  done :  the  interest  of  our  whole  kingdom, 
is  at  any  time  ready  to  strike  to  that  of  your 
poorest  fishing  towns ;  it  is  hard  you  will  not  ac- 
cept our  services,  unless  we.  believe  at  the.  same 
time,  tliat  you  are  only  consulting  our  profit,  and 
giving  us  marks  of  your  love.  If  there  be  a  fire 
at  some  distance,  and  I  immediately  blow  up-  my» 
house  before  there  be  occasion,  because  you  are 
a  man  of  quality,  and  apprehend  some  danger  to 
a  corner  of  your  stable  ;  y<rt  why  should  you  re*- 
quire  me  to  attend  next*  morning  at  your  levee,, 
with  my  humble  thanks  for  the  favour  you  have 
done  me  ?  -  ^       , 

1 
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If  we  might  be  allo\l^e(l  to  judge  for  ourselves/ 
V  e  had  abundance  of  benefit  by  the  sacramental 
test,  and  foresee  a  number  of  mischiefs  would  be 
the  consequence  of  repealing  it ;  and  we  conceive 
the  objections  made  against  it  by  the  dissenters, 
are  of  no  manner  of  force.  They  tell  us  of  theii* 
merits  in  the  late  war  in  Irelatid^  and  how  cheer- 
fully they  engaged  for  the  safety  of  the  nation ; 
that  if  they  had  thought  they  had  been  fighting 
only  other  people's  quarrels,  perhaps  it  might  have 
cooled  their  zeal;  and  that  for  the  future  they 
shall  sit  down  quietly,  and  let  us  do  our  work 
ourselves ;  nay,  that  it  is  necessary  they  should 
do  so,  since  they  cannot  take  up  arms  under  the 
penalty  of  high  treason. 

Now  supposing  them  to  have  done  their  dut}*, 
as  I  believe  they  did,  (and  not  to  trouble  them 
about  the  fly  on  the  wheel,)  I  thought  liberty^ 
property,  and  religion,  had  been  the  thr6c  sub- 
jects of  the  quarrel ;  and  have  not  all  those  been 
aniply  secured  to  them  ?  had  they  not  at  that 
time  a  mental  reservation  for  power  and  employ- 
ments? and  must  these  two  articles  be  added 
henceforward  in  our  national  quarrels?  It  is 
grown  a  mighty  conceit  among  some  men,  to 
melt  down  the  phrase  of  a  church  established  by 
law,  into  that  of  the  religion  of  the  magistrate ; 
of  which  appellation  it  is  easier  to  find  the  reason 
than  the  sense:  if  by  the  magistrate  they  mean 
the  prince,  the  expression  includes  a  "&lshood ; 
for  when  king  James  was  prince,  the  established 
church  was  the  same  it  is  now.  If  by  the  same 
word  they  mean  the  legislature,  we  desire  no 
more.      Be  that  as  it  will^  we  of  this  kingdom 
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believe  the  church  of  Ireland  to  be  the  national 
church,  and  the  only  one  established  by  law,  and 
are  willing  by  the  same  law  to  give  a  toleration 
to  dissenters;  but  if  once  we  repeal  our  sacra-; 
mental  test,  and  grant  a  toleration,  or  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  penal  laws,  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  be  said  to  have  any  ests^blished  church 
remaining;  or  rather,  why  there  will  not, be  as 
many  established  churches,  as  there  are  sects  of 
dissenters.     No,  sav  thev,  "^vours  will  still  be  the 
national  church,  because  your  bishops  and  clergy 
are  maintained  by  the  publick ;  but,  that  I  S4ip* 
pose  will  be  of  no  long  duration,  and  it  would  be 
very  unjust  it  should,  because,  to  speak  in  TindaP^ 
phrase,  it  is  not  reasonable  that  revenues  should 
be  annexed  to  one  opinion,  more  than  another^ 
when  all  are  equally  lawtul;  and  it  is  the  same 
author's  maxim,  that  no  freeborn  subject  ought 
to  pay  for  maintaining  speculations  he  does  not 
believe.    But  why  should  any  man,  upon  account 
of  opinions  he  cannot  help,  be  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  serving  his  queen  and  country  ? 
Their  zeal  is  commendable,  and  when  employ^ 
ments  go  a  begging  for  want  of  hands,  they  shall 
be  sure  to  have  the  recusal,  only  upon  condition 
they  wilt  hot  jiretend  to  them  upon  maxims,  which 
equally  include  atheists^  turks,  jews,  infidels,  and 
hereticks;  or,  which  is  still  more  dangerous,  even 
papists  themselves:    the  former  you   allow,   the 
other  you  deny ;  because  these  last  own  a  foreign 
power,  and  therefore  must  be  shut  out    But  there 
is  no  great  weight  in  this ;  for  their  religion  can 
suit  with  free  staties,  with  limited  or  absolute  mo* 
narchies,  as  well  as  a  better;  and  the  pope's  power 
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in  France  is  but  a  shadow;  so  that,  upon  this  foot, 
there'need  be  no  great  danger  to  the  constitution, 
by  admitting  papists  to  employments.  I  will  help 
you  to  enough  of  them  who  shall  be  ready  to  al- 
low the  pope  as  little  power  here  as  you  please; 
and  the  bare  opinion  of  his  being  vicar  of  Christy 
is  but  a  speculative  point,  for  which  no  man,  it 
seems,  ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  capacity  of 
serving  his  country. 

But,  if  you  please,  I  will  tell  you  the  great  ob-* 
jection  we  have  agaihst  repealing  this  same  sacra- 
mental test  It  is,  that  we  are  verily  persuaded, 
the  consequence  will  be  an  entire  alteration  of 
religion  among  us,  in  no  great  compass  of  years. 
And  pray,  observe  how  we  reason  here  in  Ireland 
upon  this  matter. 

We  observe  the  Scots,  in  our  northern  parts,  to 
be  a  brave  industrious  people,  extremely  devoted 
to  their  religion,  and  full  of  an  undisturbed  aifec'^ 
tion  toward  each  other.  Numbers  of  that  noble 
nation,  invited  by  the  fertilities  of  the  soil,  are 
glad  to  exchange  their  barren  hills  of  Loquabar, 
by  a  voyage  of  three  hours,  for  our  fruitful  vales 
of  Down  and  Antrim,  so  productive  of  that  grain, 
which,  at  little  trouble  and  less  expense,  finds  diet 
and  lodging  for  themselves  and  their  cattle.  These 
people,  by  their  extreme  parsimony,  wonderful 
dexterity  in  dealing,  and  firm  adherence  to  one 
another,  soon  grow  into  wealth  from  tlie  smallest 
beginnings,  never  are  rooted  out  where  they  once 
fix,  and  increase  daily  by  new  supplies :  besides, 
when  they  are  the  superior  number  in  any  tract 
of  ground,  they  are  not  over  patient  of  mixture; 
but  such,  whom  they  cannot  assimilate,  soon  find 
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it  their  interest  to  remove.  I  hare  done  all  in  my 
power,  on  some  land  of  my  own,  to  preserve  two 
or  three  English  fellows  in  their  neighbourhood, 
but  found  it  impossible,  though  one  of  them 
thought  be  had  sufficiently  made  his  court  by 
turning  presbyterian.  Add  to  all  this,  that  they 
bring  along  with  them  from  Scotland  a  most  for- 
midable notion  of  our  church,  which  they  look 
upon  at  least  three  degrees  worse  than  popery : 
end  it  is  natural  it  should  be  so,  since  they  come 
over  full  fraught  with  that  spirit,  which  taught 
tiiem  to  abolish  episcopacy  at  home. 

Then  we  proceed  farther,  and  observe,  that  the 
gentlemen  of  employments  here  make  a  very  con* 
«iderable  number  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
iiavje  no  other  merit,  but  tliat  of  doing  their  duty 
in  their  several  stations ;  therefore  when  the  test 
is  repealed,  it  will  be  highly  reasonable  they 
should  give  place  to  those,  who  have  much  greater 
services  to  plead.  The  commissions  of  the  re- 
venue are  soon  disposed  of,  and  the  collectors  and 
other  officers  throughout  this  kingdom,  are  gene- 
rally appointed  by  the  commissioners,  which  gives 
thtm  a  mighty  influence  in  every  county.  As 
njuch  may  be  said  of  the  great  offices  in  the  law ; 
and  when  this  door  is  open  to  let  dissenters  into 
the  commissions  of  the  peace,  to  make  them  high 
sheriffs,  mayors  of  corpoiations,  and  officers  of 
the  army  and  militia,  I  do  not  see  how  it  catt  be 
otherwise,  considering  their  industry  and  our  su- 
fineness,  but  that  they  may,  in  a  very  few  years, 
grow  to  a  majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
CQnse(juently  make  themselves  the  natiQnal  reli- 
gion, and  have  a  fair  pretence  to  demand  the 
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revenues  of  the  cbuit^h  for  their  teachers.  I  knov 
it  will  be  objected,  that  if  all  this  should  happen 
as  1  describe^  j^et  the  presbyterian  religion  could 
never  be  made  the,  national  by  act  of  parliament, 
because  our  bishops  are  so^  great  a  number  in  the 
bouse  of  lords;  and  without  a  majority  there, 
the  church  could  not  be  abolished.  But  I  have 
)two  very  good  expedients  for  that,  which  I  shall 
leave  you  to  guess,  and  I  dare  swear  our  speaker 
here  has  often  thought  on,  especially  having  en^* 
4eavoured  at  one  of  theni  so  lately.  To  convince 
you,  that  this  design  is  not  so  foreign  from  some 
people's  thoughts,  I  must  let  you  know,  that  an 
honest  bellwether  of  our  house  *,  (you  have  him 
1)0 w  in  England,  I  wish  you  could  keep  him 
there,)  bad  the  impudence  some  years  ago,  in  par- 
liament tiipe,  to  shake  my  lord  bishop  of  Kilaloof 
by  his  lawn  sleeve,  and  tell  him,  in  a  threatening 
manner,  ''  that  he  hoped  to  live  to  see  the  day, 
when  there  should  qpt  be  Qpe  of  bis  order  in  the 
kingdom." 

These  last  lines  perhaps  you  think  a  digression; 
therefore  (o  return :  I  have  told  you  the  conse- 
quences we  fully  reckon  upon,  from  repealing  the 
^sacramental  test,  which  although  the  greatest  num^- 
ber  of  such  as  are  for  doing  it,  ar^  actually  in  no 
manner  of  pain  about  it,  and  many  of  them  care 
not  threepence  whether  there  be  any  cliurch,  or 
not;  yet  because  they  pretend  to  argue  from  con^ 
science,  as  well  as  policy,  and  interest,  I  thought 
it  proper  to  upder$tanc{  ^iid  answer  (hem  accordi* 
iogly. 

•  Supposed  to  be  Mr.  Brode^-ick.     H. 
*  ••  -f  Dp.  Lindsay-,  afterwvd  lord  primate.     H.  * 
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Now,  sir,  ia  answer  to  your  question,  whether, 
if  any  attempt  should  be  made  here  for  repealing 
the  sacramental  test,  it  would  be  likely  to  sue-? 
ceed?  the  number  of  professed  dissenters  in  this 
parliament  was,  as  I  remember,  something  under 
a  dozen,  and  I  cannot  call  to  mind  above  thirty 
others,  ^ho  were  expected  to  fall  in  with  them* 
This  is  certain,  that  the  presbyterian  party,  hav* 
ing  with  great  industry  mustered  up  their  forces, 
did  endeavour  one  day,  upon  occasion  of  a  hint 
in  my  lord  Pembroke'^  speech,  to  introduce  a  de- 
bate about  repealing  the  test  clause,  when  there 
appeared  at  least  four  to  one  odds  against  them; 
aDd  the  ablest  of  those,  who  were  reckoned  the 
most  staunch  and  thoroughpaced  whigs  upon  all 
other  occasions,  fell  off  M'ith  an  abhorrence  at  the 
first  mention  of  this. 

I  must  desire  you  take  notice,  that  the  terms  of 
fVIng  ^nd  Toryy  do  not  properly  express  the  dif- 
ferent ititerests  in  our  parliament.  I  remember, 
when  I  was  last  in  England,  I  told  the  king, 
^'  that  the  higliest  Tories  we  had  with  us  would 
make  tolerable  Whigs  there."  This  was  certainly 
right,  and  still  in  the  general  continues  so,  unless 
you  have  ^ince  admitted  new  characteristicks, 
which  did  not  come  within  our  definition.  Who- 
ever bears  a  true  veneration  for  the  glorious  me*^ 
niory  of  king  Williapi,  a?  our  great  deliverer  from 
popery  and  slavery;  whoever  is  firmly  loyal  to  our 
present  queen,  with  an  utter  abhorrence  and  de- 
testation of  the  pretender ;  whoever  approves  the 
succession  to  the  crown  in  the  house  of  JJanover, 
and  is  for  preserving  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  church  of  England;  \yith  an  indulgence  for 
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« 

scrupulous  consciences ;  such  a  man  we  think 
acts  upon  right  principleSi  and  may  be  justly  aU 
lowed  a  whig;  and  I  believe  there  are  not  six 
members  in  our  house  of  commons,  who  may  not 
fairly  come  under  this  description.  So  that  the 
parties  among  us  are  made  up,  on  one  side,  of 
moderate  whigs,  and  on  the  other  of  presbyte-^ 
rians  and  their  abettors ;  by  which  last  I  mean 
such,  who  can  equally  go  to  a  church  or  convene 
tide,  or  such  w1k>  are  indifferent  to  all  religion  in 
general ;  or  lastly,  such  who  af&ct  to  bear  a  per- 
sonal rancour  toward  the  clergy :  these  last  are  a 
set  of  men  not  of  our  own  growth,  their  principles 
at  least  have  been  imported  of  late  years;  yet  this 
whole  p^rty  put  together,  will  scarce,  I  am  con* 
iident,  amount  to  above  fifty  men  in  parliament, 
which  can  hardly  \}c  worked  up  into  a  majority 
of  three  hundred. 

As  to  the  house  of  Lords,  the  difficulty  there, 
is  conceived  at  least  as  great  as  in  ours.  So  maiiy 
of  our  temporal  peers  hve  in  England,  that  the 
bishops  are  generally  pretty  near  a  par  of  the 
house,  and  we  reckon  they  will  be  all  to  a  man 
against  repealing  the  test;  and  yet  their  lordships 
are  generally  thought  as  good  whig^  upon  our 
principles,  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  There  are  in*- 
-deed  a  few  lay  lords,  who  appear  to  have  no  great 
devotion  for  episcopacy;  and  perhaps  onie  or  two 
more,  with  whom  certain  powerful  motive^  nught 
be  used,  for  removing  any  difficulty  whatsoever; 
but  these  are,  in  no  sort,  a  number  to  carry  any 
point  against  a  conjunction  of  the  rest,  and  the 
whole  bench  of  bishops. 

Besides,  the  whole  body  of  our  clergy  is  utterly 
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against  repealiog  the  test,  though  they  are  entirely 
devoted  to  her  majesty,  and  hardly  one  in  a  hun-* 
dred,  wlio  are  not  very  good  whigs,  in  our  accep-* 
tatioQ  of  the  wprd.    And  I  must  let  you  know, 
that  we  of  Ireland  are  not  yet  come  up  to  other 
folk's  refinements^  for  we  generally  love  and  esteem 
our  clergy,  and  think  they  deserve  it;  nay,  we  are 
apt  to  lay  some  weight  upon  their  opinion,  and 
vould  not  willingly  disoblige  them,  at  least^  unless 
it  were  upon  some  greater  point  of  interest  than 
this*     And  their  judgment  in  tlie  present  affair  is 
the  more  to  be  regarded,  because  they  ate  the  last 
persons,  who  will  be  affected  by  it :  this  makes 
us  think  tlieui  impartial,  and  that  their  concern  is 
pnly  for  religion,  and  the  interest  of  the  kingdom* 
Bec^u^e  the  act»  which  repeaU  the  test,  will  only 
qualify  a  layman  for  an  employment,  but  not  a 
pre&by  terian  or  anabaptist  preacher,  for  a  church^ 
living.     Now  I  must  take  leave  to  inform  yon, 
that  several  members  of  our  house,  and  myself 
among  the  rest,  knowing  some  time  ago  what  was 
upon  tl>e  anvil,  went  to  all  the  clergy  we  knew  of 
any  distinctioo,  and  desired  their  judgment  in  the 
matter;  wherein  we  found  a  most  wonderful  agree* 
menty  there  being  l>u>t  one  divine  that  we  coukt 
bea-r  of  in  the  whole  kingdom,  who  appeared  of 
^  contrary  sentiment;  wherein  be  afterward  stood 
alone  in  the  convocation,  very  little  to  his  credit, 
though^  as  h»  hoped,  very  much  to  his  interest 

I  will  now  consider  a  little  the  arguments  of« 
&red  to  show  the  advantages,  or  rather  tlie  neces* 
aity  of  repealing  the  test  in  Ireland,  We  are  told, 
the  popish  interest  is  here  so  formidable,  that  all* 
hands  should  be  Joined  to  keep  it  under;  that  the 

YOt.  ixi,  h 
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only  names  of  distinction  among  us  ought  to  be 
those  of  protestant  and  papist ;  and  that  this  ex. 
pedient  is  the  only  means  to  unite  all  protestants 
upon  one  common  bottom.  All  which  is  nothing 
but  misrepresentation  and  mistake.    , 

If  we  were  under  any  real  fear  of  the  papists  in 
this  kingdom,  it  would  be  hard  to  think  us  so 
stupid,  as  not  to  be  equally  apprehensive  with 
others,  since  we  are  likely  to  be  the  greatest,  and 
more  immediate  sufferers ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
we  look  upon  them  to  be  altogether  as  inconsi- 
derable, as  the  women  and  children.  Their  lands 
are  almost  entirely  taken  from  them,  and  they  are 
rendered  incapable  of  purchasing  any  more,  and 
for  the  little  that  remains,  provision  is  made  by 
the  late  act  against  popery,  that  it  will  daily 
crumble  away :  to  prevent  which,  some  of  the 
most  considerable  among  them  are  already  turned 
protestants,  and  so  in  all  probability  will  many 
more.  Tiien  the  popish  priests  are  all  registered, 
and  without  permission  (which  I  hope  will  not  be 
granted)  they  can  have  no  successors;  so  that  the 
protestant  clergy  will  find  it  perhaps  no  difficult 
matter  to  bring  great  numbers  over  to  the  church; 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  common  people,  without 
leaders,  without  discipline,  or  natural  courage, 
being  little  better  than  hewers  of  wood,  and 
drawers  of  water,  are  out  of  all  capticity  of  doing 
any  mischief,  if  they  were  ever  so  well  inclined. 
Neither  are  they  at  all  likely  to  Join,  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers,  with  an  invader,  having  found 
so  ijl  success  when  they  were  much  more  nume- 
rous and  powerful;  when  they  had  a  prince  of 
their  own  religion  to  head  them,  had  been  trained 
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For  some  years  under  a  popish  deputy,  and  re- 
ceived such  mighty  aids  from  the  French  king.* 

As  to  that  argument  used  for  repealing  the  test, 
that  it  will  unite  all  protestants  against  the  com- 
mon enemy ;  I  wonder  by  what  figure  those  gen- 
tlemen speak,  who  are  pleased  to  advance  it: 
suppose,  in  order  to  increase  the  friendship  her 
tween  you  and  me,  a  law  should  pass,  that  I 
must  have  half  your  estate ;  do  you  think  that 
would  much  advance  the  union  between  us?  or 
suppose  I  share  my  fortune  equally  between  my 
own  children  and  a  stranger,  whom  I  take  into 
my  protection;  will  that  be  a  method  to  unite 
tliem?  it  is  an  odd  way  of  uniting  parties,  to 
deprive  a  majority  of  part  of  their  ancient  right. 
By  confering  it  on  a  faction,  who  had  never  any 
right  at  all,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  suffer 
any  loss  or  injury,  if  it  be  refused  them.  Neither 
is  it  very  clear,  how  far  some  people  may  stretch 
the  term  of  common  enemy.  How  many  are 
there  of  those  that  call  themselves  protestants, 
who  look  upon  our  worship  to  be  idolatrous,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  papfsts,  and  with  great  charity, 
put  prelacy  and  popery  together,  as  terms  con* 
vertible  ? 

And  therefore  there  is  one  small  doubt  f  I 
would  be  willingly  satisfied  in,  before  I  agree  to 
th^  repealing  pf  the  test ;  that  is,  whether  these 

^  III  the  reign  of  king  James  U.  and  till  after  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne  in  l6c;o.     U. 

t  The  arrangement  of  these  words,  I  tvould  be  willingly  satis'^ 
Jiedifi^  opc^sions  such  a  hobbling  as  is  disagreeable  to  the  ear;  a 
small  change  will  make  the  words  run  bpioothlv,  as  thus — *J 
would  willingly  be  satisfied  in/     S. 
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s^tn?  protestants,  when  they  have,  by  tjjeir  dPS: 
tenty,  made  themselves  the  national  religipj:i,  an^ 
disposed  the  church  fqvenufs  among  (hejr  pa§^ors 
or  themselves,  will  pp  sq  kind  to  allow  us  dissenter?, 
I  do  not  say  a  sliare  in  empjoyments,  but  a  bar$; 
^ojeration  by  law  ?  the  reason  of  my  dojubt  is, 
because  t  have  beqn  so  very  id|e,  as  to  read  above 
$fty  pamphlets,  written  by  as  many  presbyteri^ 
divines,  loudly  disclaiming  this  idoV  tpler^tio,^^ ; 
some  of  them  calling  it  (I  ^^now  npt  how  prppet^Jf ]^ 
a  rag  of  popery,  and  all  agreeing  it  >7as  tp  esta- 
blish iniquity  by  a  law.  Now  I  would  be  glad  tP 
kpow,  when  and  where  their  successors  have  re- 
nounced  this  doctrme.  and  before  what  witnesses. 
Because,  methinks  I  should  be  loth  to  see  my 
pppr  titular  bishop  inpartibus,  seized  on  by  mis- 
take in  ^he  dark  ^or  a  Jesuit;  or  be  forced  mysjelf 
tp  ^eep.  my  clj.aplain  djisguised  like  my  butler,  a^pd^ 
steal  tp  prayers  ;n  a,  back  room,  as  my  grandf^tl;ier 
used  in  those?  tidies,  when  the  churph  of  En^ap^ 
was  nialigna.nt. 

But  this  is  ripping^  up  oldj  qyarrels  lon^  fojgpt ; 
popery  is  npw  the  commoi^  fuemy,  a.gainst  which, 
w?  must  all  unite;  I  ha-ve  been  tired  in  history 
with  the  perpetual  folly  of  those  states,  y^ljp  call 
in  foreigners  to  assi;$t  theni  against;  a  coqi,aion 
enemy :  but  the  mischief  was^  these  alli,es  wt^^M 
nfiver  be  brought  toalio.w,  tba^t  thecom^mon  enem^ 
was  quite  subdued.  And  they  had  reason;  for  it 
proved  at  last,  that  one  part  of  the  common 
enemy  was  those  who  called  them  in,  and  so  the  ' 
allies  became  atlenjyth  the  masters. 

It  is  ai^reed  among:  naturalists,  that  a  lion,  is^a 
larger,  a  stronger,  and  more  dangerous  enemy  thai\, 
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d  cat ;  yei  il*  a  maii  were  icr  have  his  clioice,  cither 
i  lion  at  his  foot,  bound  fast  with  thre6  or  fouy 
chilihs,  his  teeih  drawn  oiit^  and  his  claws  pared 
to  itit  qiiicK,  pr  an  angry  cat  in  full  liberty 
dt  his  throat;    he  would  take  no  long  time  to 

Ihave  been  sorhetlmes  admiring  the  wonderful 
sigriifecaiicy  of  that  wrord  persecution,  and  what 
vdrioiis  interpretations  it  has  acquired  even  within 
niy  tfiemofy.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  often  heard 
the  presbyterians  complain,  that  they  were  |iOt 
permitted  to  serve  God  in  their  own  way:  they 
said  they  did  not  repine  at  our  employments,  but 
ihougHt  {lidii  alt  men  who  live  peaceably,  oitght 
to  naveTAerty  or  conscience,  and  leave  to  assemble. 
I'ha'^'iiiipecument  being  removed  at  the  revolution; 
theV  soon  learned  to  swallow  the  sacramental  test, 
^na  began  to  talce  very  large  steps,  wherein  ^11 
tif ho  offered  to  oppose  thein,  were  called  men  of  a 
jji'ersecuting  spirit.  During  the  time  the  bilt 
agli'nst  occasional  conformity  was  on  foot,  perse- 
cutlibn  was  ^ very  day  rung  in  our  ears,  and  now 
at  last  tlVe  sacramental  test  itself  has  the  same 
name.  Where  tlieh  is  this  matter  likely  to  end^ 
Vk^hifen  the  obtaining  of  one  request,  is  only  used 
a's'  a  step  to'  demand  another  ?  a  lover  is  ever  com- 
plaining of  cruelty,  while  any  thing  }s  depied 
Mni;  when  tlie  lady  ceases  to  be  cruel,  she  is  froni, 
the  next  moment  at  his  niercy;  30  persecution  \t 
seeiiVsi  is  every  thing,  that  will  not  leave  it  ia 
menu's  power  to  persecute  others. 

There  i&  one  argument  offered  against  a  sacra* 
mental  test^  by  a  sort  of  men*  who  are  content  to 
be  styk#of  the  church  Qf  England,  who  oerhaps 
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attend  its  service  in  the  morning,   and  go  witb 
their  wives  to  a  conventicle  in  the  afternoon, 
confessing  they  hear  very  good  doctrine  in  both. 
These  men  are  much  offended,  that  so  holy  an 
institution,  as  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  should 
be  made  subservient  to  such  mercenary  purposes 
as  the  getting  of  s^n.  enfiployment.     Now  it  seems, 
the  law,  concluding  all  men  to  be  members  of 
that  church  where  they  receive  the  sacrament; 
^nd  supposing  all  men   to  live  like   christians, 
(especially  those  who  are  to  have  employments) 
did  imagine  they  received  the  sacrament  in  course 
about  four  times  a  year;  and  therefore  only  desired 
it  might  appear  by  certificate  .to  the  publick,  that 
such,  who  took  an  office,  were  members  of  the 
church  established,  by  doing  their  ordinary  duty. 
However,  lest  we  should  offend  them,  we  have 
often  desired  they  would  deal  candidly  with   us  : 
for,    if  the  matter  stuck  only  there,  we  would 
propose  it  in  parliament,    that  every  man,  who 
takes  an  employment,  should,  instead  of  receiving 
the  sacrament,  be  obliged  to  swear,  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  church  of  Ireland  by  law  established, 
with  episcopacy,  and  so  forth ;    and  as  they  do 
now  in  Scotland,    to  be  true  to  the  kirk.     But 
when  wc  drive  them  thus  far,  they  always  retire 
to    the  main  body  of  the  argument,    urge  the 
hardship  that  men  should  be  deprived  the  liberty 
of  serving  their  queen  and  country,  on  account 
of  tbeir  conscience;  and  i^i  short  have  recourse  to 
the  common  style  of  their  half  brethren.     No\? 
whether'  this  be  a  sincere  way  of  arguing,  I  will 
appeal  to  any  other  judgment  but  theirs. 
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There  is  another  topick  of  clamour  somewhat 
parallel  to  tlie  foregoing:    it  seems  by  the  test 
clause,  the  military  officers  are  obliged  to  receive 
the  sacrament,  as  well  as  the  civil.     And  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  patience,  to  hear  the  dissenters 
declaiming  upon  this  occasion:  they  cry  they  are 
disarmed,  they  are  used   like  papists:    when  an 
enemy  appears  at  home,    or  from  abroad,    they 
must  sit  still,  and  see  their  throats   cut,  or  be 
hanged  for  high  treason  if  they  offer  to  defend 
themselves.  Miserable  condition!  woful  dilemma ! 
it  is  happy  for  us  all,  that  the  pretender  was  not 
apprised  of  this   passive  presbyterian  principle, 
else  he  would  have  infallibly  landed  in  our  northen 
parts,  and  found  them  all  sat  down  in  their  for- 
malities, as  the  Gauls  did  the  Roman  senators, 
ready  to  die  with  honour  in  their  callings.    Some- 
times to  appease  their  indignation,  we  venture  to 
give  them  hopes,  that  in  such  a  case,  the  govern- 
ment  will  perhaps  connive,   and   hardly   be   so 
severe. to  hang  them  for  defending  it,  against  the 
letter  of  the  law;    to  which  they  readily  answer,^ 
that  they  will  not  lie  at  our  mercy,  but  let  us 
fight  our  battles  ourselves.     Sometimes  we  ofFei 
to  get  an  act,  by  which,  upon  all  popish  insur- 
rections at  home,  or  popish  invasion  from  abroad, 
the  government  shall  be  empowered  to  grant  com- 
raissions  to  all  prbtestants  whatsoever,   without 
that  persecuting  circumstance  of  obliging  theih 
to  say  their  prayers,  when  they  receive  the  sacra- 
ment: but  they  abhor  all  thoughts  of  occasional 
comnussions;  they  will  not  do  our  drudgery,  and 
we  reap  the  benefit.-  it  is  not  Morlh  their  while  tp 
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fight  pro  aria  et  focis  ;  and  tliey  had  rather  *  lose 
their  estates,  liberties,  religion,  and  lives^  thaa 
the  pleasure  of  governing. 

But  tQ  brhig  this  discourse  toward  a  conclusion : 
f  the  dissenters  wilt  be  satisfied  with  such  a  tolera- 
tion by  law,  as  has  been  granted  them  in  England^ 
I  believe  the  majority  of  both  houses  will  fall 
readily  in  with  it ;  farther  it  will  be  hard  to  per- 
suade this  house  of  commons,  and  perhaps  much 
harder  the  next  For,  to  say  the  truth,  we  make 
a  mighty  difference  here  between  suffering  this- 
tles to  grow  among  us,  and  wearing  them  ibr 
posies*  We  arc  fuller  convinced  in  our  con- 
sciences, that  we  shall  always  tolerate  them ;  but 
not  quite  so  fully  that  they  will  always  tolerate 
lis,  when  it  comes  to  their  turn ;  and  we  are  the 
majority,  and  we  are  in  possession. 

He  who  argues  in  defence  of  a  law  in  force^ 
not  antiquateci  or  obsolete  but  lately  enacted,  is 
certainly  on  the  safer  side,  and  may  be  allowed  to 
point  out  the  dangers  he  conceives  to  foresee,  in 
the  abf  ogaf  ion  of  it. 

Tpot^  if  4he  consequences  of  repealing  this 
clause  should  at  some  time  or  other  enable  the 
Presbyterians  to  work  themselves  mp  into  the  na- 
tional church -.  instead  of  uniting  protestants,  it 
would  sow  eternal  divisions  among  them.  First, 
their  own  sects,  which  now  lie  dormant,  would. 

^  Had  rather  —  is  a  bad  ungratninatical  phrase,  crept  into 
writing  from  vulgar  speech.  It  stiouUl  be  always,  inould  rather. 
The  word  rather^  stands  in  the  place  of— more  willingly;  and 
would  any  one  say,  'they  had  more  willingly  lose  their  estates  ^ 
Na  certainly,  it  slidUld  be,  *they  wmid  more  willingly/  &c.    S. 
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be  soon  at  cufR  agMn  with  each  othef  hhottt 
power  and  pi^efefnient;  and  the  dissenting  ^pls-^ 
co|iaIs,  pcrhapi  discontented  to  such  a  degree, 
As  np6n  somt  fair  unhappy  occasion,  would  bd 
able  to  shake  the  firmest  loyalty,  which  none  can 
deny  theirs  to  be. 

Nertbcr  is  it  Very  difficult  to  conjecture,  from 
some  late  proceedings,  at  what  a  rate  this  faction 
is  nicely  to  drive,  wherever  it  gets  the  whip  and 
the  seat.  They  have  already  set  up  courts  of 
spiritual  judicature  in  open  contempt  of  the  laws: 
they  send  missionaries  every  where,  without  being 
invited,  in  order  to  convert  the  church  of  England 
folks  to  Christianity.  They  are  as  vigilant  as  I 
know  who,  to  attend  persons  on  their  deathbeds, 
and  for  purposes  much  alike.  And  what  practi- 
ces such  principles  as  these  (with  many  other  that 
might  be  invidious  to  mention)  may  spawn  when 
they  are  laid  out  to  the  sun,  you  may  determine 
at  leisure. 

Lastly,  \vhether  we  are  so  entirely  sure  of  their 
loyalty  upon  the  present  foot  of  government,  as 
you  may  imagine  their  detractors  make  a  question, 
which  however  does,  X  think,  by  no  means  affect 
the  body  of  dissenters;  but  the  instance  pro- 
duced is,  of  some  among  their  leading  teachers 
in  the  north,  who  having  refused  the  abjuration 
oath,  yet  continue  their  preaching,  and  have 
abundance  of  followers.  The  particulars  are  out 
of  my  head ;  but  the  fact  is  notorious  enough,' 
and  I  believe  has  been  published ;  I  think  .  it  a 
pity,  it  has  not  been  remedied. 

Thus  I  have  fairly  given  you,    sir,    my  own 
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opinion^  as  well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  in 
both  houses  here,  relating  to  this  weighty  affair: 
upon  which  I  am  confident  you  may  securely 
reckon.  I  will  leave  you  to  make  what  use  of  it 
you  please. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  sir, 

Your's,  &c* 
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These  Remarks,  though  left  unfinished  by  the 
Dean,  and  but  the  sh'ght  prolusions  of  his  strength, 
show  how  sincere,  how  able  a  champion  he  was 
of  religion  and  the  church*.     W.  B. 

•  Dr.  Matthew  Tindalf,  born  about  1^37,  became  a  com- 
mouer  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in  l65'z;  removed  to  Exeter 
College  in  1672  ;  imd  was  etectfcd  feltow  6f  Atl  Souls  in  l675. 
In  the  reign  of  James  U,  he  declared  himself  a  Roman  Catholic^ 
but  afterward  renounced  that  religion.  He  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  two  famous  wOrks.  f  i'rst,  "  The  Rights  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  asserted/'  in  I706.  This  book,  as  was  expected, 
made  a  great  noise,  and  met  ^'ilh  nAatiy  answerers  ;  among  others, 
it  exercised  the  p^n  of  Dr.  Swift,  in  these  judicious  Remarks* 
Dr.  Tindal  published  a  defence  6f  iC  in  1709 ;  which,  with  the 
book  itself,  the  house  of  commons  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the 
hangman,  March  25,  1*7 10.  The  other  famous  wbrk  o!*  Dr. 
Tindal  was,  "  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,"  published  in 
1730.  The  first  was  written  against  the  Church,  this  against 
Revelation';  so  tliat,  if  this  Author's  prfnciplcs  and  designs  bad 
taken  place,  his  plan  would  have  been  completed  by  the  de- 
struction of  both.  Qesides  these  two  important  work?,  he  wrote 
a  great  number  of  smaller  pieces  on  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
He  died  in  August  1733;  and  though  he  was  about  73  years  of 
age  when  he  published  his  **  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,'^ 
yet  he  left  a  second  volume  of  that  work  in  manuscript,  by  way 
of  reply  to  all  his  answerers;  the  publication  of  which  was 
prevented  by  Bp.  Gibson.  He  was  indisputably  a  man  of  great 
reasoning  powers,  and  very  sufficient  learning ;  and  Christians 
might  have  wished  with  reason,  tliat  he  had  employed  his  talents 
to  a  better  purpose.     N. 

t "  Who  virtue  and  the  church  alike  disowns, 
''  Thinks  this  but  words,  and  that  but  bricks  and  stones.** 
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of  tliis  treatise,  it  wil|  b?  convenieqt  to,  dp  t\ir<l 
things  : 

First,  Jq  give  ^orne  ^p?q^i\t  of  t\\e  autho?:,  to- 
gether VV^^!?  t^?  motives  tb^t  ^ij^ght  probably  ep.- 
^a?e  hiQi  in  such  a  work.     And, 

^econdiy,  Tq  discover:  the  nature  and  t^nde^icy 
ia  general,  o^f  the  wprk  it$elf. 

The  fi^stj  of  these,  ^jHhough  it  has.  beep  o\f^pcX?i 
^g^ins,t,  >?em^  hj^ldy  rea^o^jiable,  especially  in 
bool^  ^b.a^  in^ti,l  peijnieipus;  principles/  For,  al- 
though ^  pooi:  ^s  uot  intrinsically  much  better  PT 
^orse,  ^ceording  to  the  stature  or  comDlexton  pf 
th?  authqr,  yet  when  it  t^app^ns  to  nxake  a  noise, 
Mfe  are  apt,  and  curio,i^,^  as,  i.n  pther  l^oises^  to 
l9pk  at>,o^t  from,  when.ce  '\^  cpijp.es^  But  Iji.owever, 
theire  i§  soijnethijPg  pjor?  io  t^ho  ipatter. 

If  a  theological  subject;  b^  well  ha,ndli?d  by  ^ 
layman,  it  ijs  bettjei:  r9cei^ve4  tha^a  if  it  cai;^^  firopi 
a  divine*:  and  tha,t  for  reasons  obyious  enough, 
which  although  pf  little  weigljit  ijgi.  tbemselives^ 
will  ever  have  a  great  deal  \yij[;h  n^ankiud 

*  The  excellent  treatise  of  Mr.  West  on  the  ]^esurrel:tipt%t]ia^ 
of  lordLyttelton  on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Con- 
jeptures  oru  the  Njew  Testament  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  wUl  afibrd  re* 
markahle.pcQo|9  Qf  this  observation.    N* 
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But  when  books  are  written  with  ill  intentions^ 
to  advance  dangerous  opinions,  or  destroy  foun- 
dations ;  it  may  be  then  of  real  use  to  know  from 
what  quarter  they  come,  and  go  a  good  way  to- 
ward their  confutation.    For  instance,  if  any  man 
should  write  a  book  against  the  lawfulness  of 
punishing  felony  with  death ;  and  upon  inquiry, 
the  author  should  be  found  in  Newgate,  under 
Condemnation   for  robbing   a   hbuse;  his   argu- 
ments would,  not  very  unjustly,  lose  much  of 
their  force,  from  the  circumstances  he  lay  under. 
So,  M'^hen  Milton  writ  his  book  of  divorces,  it 
was  presently  rejected  as  an  occasional  treatise ; 
because  every  body  knew,  he  had  a  shrew  for  his 
wife.      Neither   can   there  be  any  reason    ima- 
gined, why  he  might  not,    after  he  was  blind, 
have  writ  another  upon  the  danger  and  inconve- 
nience of  eyes.    But  it  is  a  piece  of  logick  which 
will  hardly  pass  on  the  world,  that  because  one 
man  has  a  sore  nose,  therefore  all  the  town  should 
put  plasters  upon  theirs.    So,  if  this  treatise  ^bout 
the  rights  of  the  dhurch  should  prove  to  be  the 
work  of  a  man  steady  in  his  principles,  of  exact 
morals,  and  profound  learning,  a  true  lover  of 
his  country,  and  a  hater  of  Christianity,  as  what 
he  really  believes  to  be  a  cheat  upon  mankind, 
whom  he  would  undeceive  purely  for  their  good; 
it  might  be  apt  to  check  unwary  men,  even  of 
good  dispositions  toward  religion.     But,  if  it  be 
found  the  production  of  a  man  soured  with  age 
and  misfortunes,  together  with  the  consciousness 
of  pAst  miscarriages;  of  one,  who,  in  hopes  of 
preferment,  was  reconciled  to  the  popish  religion; 
of  one,  wholly  prostitute  in  life  and  principles, 
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'•and  only  an  enemy  to  religion,  because  it  con- 
demns them :  in  this  case,  and  this  last  I  find  is 
the  universal  opinion,  he  is  likely  to  have  few 
♦proselytes,  beside  those,  who,  from  a  sense  of 
their  vitious  lives,  require  to  be  perpetually  sup- 
plied by  such  amusements  as  this ;  which  serve 
to  flatter  their  wishes,  and  debase  their  under- 
standings, 

I  know  thtre  are  some  who  would  fain  have  it, 
that  this  discourse  was  written  by  a  club  of  free- 
thinkers, among  whom  the  supposed  author  only 
came  ia  for  a  share.  But,  sure,  we  cannot  judge 
so  meanly  of  any  party,  without  affronting  the 
dignity  of  mankind.  If  thjs  be  so,  and  if  here 
be  the  product  of  all  their  quotas  and  contribu- 
tions, we  must  needs  allow,  that  freethinking  is 
a  most  confined  and  limited  talent.  It  is  true  in- 
deed, the  whole  discourse  seems  to  be  a  motley,^ 
inconsistent  composition,  made  up  of  various 
shreds  of  equal  fineness,  although  of  different  co- 
lours. It  is  a  bundle  of  incoherent  maxims  and 
assertions,  that  frequently  destroy  one  another. 
But  still  there  is  the  same  flatness  of  thought  and 
style;  the  same  weak  advances  toward  wit  and 
raillery ;  the  same  petulaucy  and  pertness  of  spi- 
rit; the  same  train  of  superficial  reading;  the 
same  threadbare  quotation ;  the  same  affectation  of 
fonning  general  rules  upon  false  and  scanty  pre- 
mises. And  lastl}^  the  same  vapid  venom  sprinkled 
over  the  whole;  which,  Uke  the  dying  impotent 
bite  of  a  trodden  benumbed  snake,  may  be  nau- 
seous and  offensive,  but  cannot  be  very  danger* 
^us. 
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And  indeed,  I  am  30  far  from  thinking  thU  U- 
tel  lo  be  born  of  several  ftthfw,  that  h  h^s  bee» 
the  wander  of  sever^il  others,  ^$  well  a^  myself, 
|iow  it  w^s  possible  for  any  wan,  who  appf^rs  ta 
l^^ve  gone  the  connnpn  circle  of  ^pa^lenaical  ^du^ 
coition  ;  who  ha^  t^ken  so  universal  a  liberty,  mi 
has  3Q  entirely  laid  aside  all  regards,  no^  only  of 
Christianity,  but  common  truth  and  justice ;  on* 
Vfho  is  dead  to  ^11  ^ense  of  shame,  and  s^msi  to 
be  past  the  getting  ox  losing  of  a  reputation, 
should,  with  so  many  s^dtant^ges,  ^nc)  Mpon  so 
unlimited  a  subject,  com?  outf  with  ro  poor,  so 
jejune  j^  praduction.  Should  We  pity,  or  b^ 
ama:^ed  at  so  perverse  ?t  talent,  which,  ivstead  of 
qualifying!  ^n  author  to  give  a  new  turn  to  old 
matter,  disposes  him  quite*  contrary  to,  talk  itt 
an  old  beaten  triviail  manner  upon  topi(?ks  wholly 
new  ?  to  make  so  many  sallies  into  pedantry  with-f 
out  a  call,  upon  a  subject  the  mos^t  alienj^  aiji^  in 
the  very  moments  he  is  declaiming  against  it;  and 
in  an  age  too,  vyhere  i.^  is,  so  violently  explodedi 
especially  ^.rnong;  tho^e  ire^ders  he  proposei^  to  en- 
tertain ? 

I  know  it  will  be  s;^id,  th^t  this.  is.  only  to  ^11$ 
in  the  coi^ipjon,  style  of  an  answerer ;  but  T  li^v^ 
not  so  little  policy.  If  there  w^re  any  hope  eti 
reputa^tipn  or  mei;it  from,  such  victory,  I  StboiMikl. 
be  ap.^  like  others,  to.  cry  up  the  courag-e'aadi 
conduct  of  an,  enemy.  Wheifea^  tO|  dietecti  the 
>yeaknes.s^  the  malice,  the  spphi&t^y,  tjh^  fajlse*^ 
hood,  the  ignorance  of  such  a  writer,  requires 

•  This  is  not  grammar — it  should  be  the  adverb  instead  oitb^ 
adjective,  "  quite  contrarixidse,*'     S. 
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little  more  than  to  rank  his  perfections  in  *sucb -^Q 
order,  and  place  them  in  such  a  light,  tbs^  the 
xomnionest  reader  may  form  a  judgment  ^f  th^fp. 

It  may  still  be  a  wonder  how  ap  Jieavy  a  xhoQ^ 

written  upon  a  sul^ject  in  appearanc^e  ffo  little  in* 

istructive  or  diverting,  should  .survive  to  thi^^e 

editions,  and  consequently  find  a  better  rec^tion 

than  is  usual  with,  such  bulky  spiritless  .volumes ; 

rand  thi^,  in  an  age,  that  pretends  so  soon  ;to  be 

(nauseated  with  what  is  tedious  and  dull.     To 

which  J  can  lonly  return,  that,  as  burning  aiboqk 

by  the  common  hangman,  is  a  known  expedient 

'tamake  it^sell;  so,  to  write  a  book>that  deserves 

^mch  treatment,  is  another:  and. a  thir4  perhaps 

as  effectual  as  either,  ^is  to  ply  an  insipid,  woi^h* 

4e$s  tract,  iwith  grave  and  learned  answers,  4s 

Dr.  Hicks,  ;Dr.  Potter,  and  Mr.  Wotton,  hay^ 

done.     Such  performances,  however  commeadia* 

ble,  have   glanced  a  reputation  upon  the  piece: 

^^hich  owes  its  life  to  the  strength  of  those  li^nds 

rand  weapons  that  were  raised  todestrqyit;  liffe 

•flinging  a  mountain  upon  a  worm,  which  instasid 

; of  being  bruised^  by  the  advantage  of  its  littlf- 

ritess,  lodges  under  it  unhurt 

iBut  neither  is  this  all.  For  the  >subj^ct, .  as > un- 
(promisingas>  it  seems  at  first. view,  is  no  less  tbatn 
^tbat  of  Lucretius,  to  free  men's  minds  fromtlie 
.'boiKiage  of  religion ;  and  this,  not  by  little  hints 
»aad  by  piecemeal,  after  the  manner  of  those  little 
^leistical  tracts  that  steal  into  the  world,  but  in 
^{thorough  wholesale  manner;  by  mftfciiig.reli^ 
<gian,  church,  >  Christianity,  with  all: their  conco*- 
^Miants,  a  perfect  contrivance  of  the.civil  power. 
Sl^iMAi  imputation  4>ften  charged  on  this  .Aort;4f 
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men,   that,  by  their  invectives  against  religioti, 
they  can  possibly  propose  no  other  end  than  that 
•  of  fortifying  themselves  and  others  against  the  re- 
c  proaches  of  a  vitious  life  :  it  being  necessary  for 
men  of  libertine   practices  to  embrace  libertine 
principles,  or  else  they  cannot  act  in  consistence 
with  any  reason,  or  preserve  any  peace  of  mind. 
Whether  such  authors  have  this  design  (whereof 
I  think  they  have   never  gone  about  to  acquit 
'  themselves)  thus  much  is  certain ;  that  no  other 
use  is  made  of  such  writings :  neither  did  I  ever 
hear  this  author  s  book  justified  by  any  person, 
either  whig  or  tory,  except  such  who  are  of  that 
profligate  character.     And  I  believe,  whoever  ex- 
amines il,  will  be  of  the  same  opinion  ;  although 
indeed  such  wretches  are  so   numerous,   that  it 
seems  rather  surprising,  why  the  book  has  had  no 
more  editions,  than  why  it  should  have  so  many. 
Having  thus  endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  curious 
with  some  account  of  this  author's  character,  let 
us  examine  what  might  probably  be  the  motives 
to  engage  him  in  such  a  work.     I  shall  say  no- 
thing of  the  principal,  which  is  a  suqi  of  money; 
because  that  is  not  a  mark  to  distinguish  him  from 
any  other  trader  with  the  press,     I  will  say  no- 
rthing of  revenge  and  malice,  from  resentment  of 
the  indignities  and  contempt   he  has   undergone 
:  for  his  crime  of  apostacy.     To  this  passion,  be  has 
thought  fit  to  sacrifice  order,  propriety,  discretion, 
and  common  sense,  as  may  be  seen  in  every  jjage 
•of  his  book:  but  I  am  deceived,  if  there  were  ,n(>t: 
a  third  motive  as  powerful  as  the  other  two  ;  and 
that  is,   vanity.      About  the  latter  end  of  .king 
James's  reij;n,  he  had  almost  finished  a  learned 
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discourse  in  defence  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
to  justify  his  conversion:  all  which,  upon  the  Re- 
volution, was  quite  out  of  season.  Having  thus 
prostituted  his  reputation,  and  at  once  ruined  his 
hopes,  he  had  no  course  left,  but  to  show  his 
spite  against  religion  in  general ;  the  false  preten- 
sions to  which  had  proved  so  destructive  to  his 
credit  and  fortune  :  and  at  the  same  time,  loth  to 
employ  the  speculations  of  so  many  years  to  no 
purpose  ;  by  an  easy  turn,  the  same  arguments  he 
had  made  use  of  to  advance  popery,  were  full  as 
properly  levelled  by  him  against  Christianity  itself; 
like  the  image,  Avhich,  while  it  was  new  and  hand- 
some, was  worshipped  for  a  saint ;  and  when  it 
came  to  be  old  and  brokeil,  was  still  good  enough 
to  make  a  tolerable  devil.  And  therefore,  every 
reader  will  observe,  that  the  arguments  for  popery 
are  much  the  strongest  of  any  in  his  book,  as  1 
shall  farther  remark  when  I  find  them  in  my  way. 
There  is  one  circumstance  in  his  titlepage,  which 
I  take  to  be  not  amiss,  where  he  calls  his  book, 
"  Part  the  First."  This  is  a  project  to  fright  away 
answerers,  and  make  the  poor  advocates  for  reli- 
gion believe,  he  still  keeps  farther  vengeance  in 
petto.  It  must  be  allowed,  he  has  not  wholly  lost 
time  while  he  was  of  the  Romish  communion.  This 
very  trick  he  learned  from  his  old  father,  the  pope; 
M'hose  custom  it  is  to  lift  up  his  hand,  and  threaten 
to  fulminate,  ,when  he  never  meant  to  shoot  his 
bolts ;  because  the  princes  of  Christendom  had 
leatned  the  secret  to  avoid  or  despise  them.  Dr. 
Hickes  knew  this  very  well,  and  therefcHe,  in  his 
answer  to  thrs  ^*  Book  of  Rights,"  where  a  second  part 
is  threatened,  like  a  rash  person  he  desperately  cries, 
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*'  Let  It  coirie."  But  I,  who  have  too  much  phTegih 
to  provoke  angry  wrts  of  his  standard,  tniist  tell 
the  author,  that  the  doctor  plays  the  wag,  as  if  he 
were  sure  it  were  all  grimace.  For  my  part,  I  de- 
clare, if  he  writes  a  second  part,  I  will  not  Write 
another  answer ;  or  if  I  do,  it  shall  be  published 
before  the  other  part  comes  out. 

There  may  have  been  another  motive,  although 
it  be  hardly  credible,  both  for  publishing  this  worit 
and  threatening  a  second  part :  it  is  soon  con- 
ceived how  far  the  sense  of  a  man's  vanity  will 
transport  him.  This  man  must  have  somewhere 
heard,  that  dangerous  enemies  have  been  often 
bribed  to  silence  with  money  or  prefeniieiit.  And 
therefore  to  show  how  formidable  he  is,  he  has 
published  his  first  essay  ;  and  in  hopes  of  hire  to 
be  quiet,  has  frighted  us  with  his  design  of  another. 
What  must  the  clergy  do  in  these  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances }  If  they  should  bestow  this  man  bread 
enough  to  stop  his  mouth,  it  will  but  open  those 
iof  a  hundred  more,  who  are  every  whit  as  well 
qualified  to  rail  as  he.  And  truly-,  when  I  cam- 
pare  the  former  enemies  to  Christianity,  such  as 
Socinus,  Hobbes,  and  Spinosa,  with  such  of^  their 
successors,  as  Toland,  Asgyll,  Coward,  Glldan, 
*  this  author  of  the  '  Rights,  and  some  others  ;  the 
church  appears  to  me  like  the  sick  old  lion  in  tlie 
fable,  who,  after  having  his  person  outraged  by 
the  bull,  the  elephant,  the  horse,  aiid  the  bear, 
took  nothing  so  much  to  h^art  as  to  find  hinisetf 
at  last  insulted  by  the  spurn  of  an  ass. 

I  will  now  add  a  few  words,  to  give  tlie  readfer 
some  general  notion  of  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  the  work  itself. 
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I  think  I  may  assert  without  the  least  partiality, 
that  it  U  a  treatise  wholly  devoid  of  wit  or  learn- 
ing, under  the  mpst  violent  and  weak  endeavours. 
and  pretences  to  hoth*  That  it  is  replenished 
throughout  with  bold,  rude,  improbable  false- 
hoods, and  gross  mis-interpretations;  and  sup- 
ported by  ^he  niost  impudent  sophistry,  and  false 
logick,  I  have  any  where  observed.  To  this  he 
has  added  a  paltry,  traditional  cant  of  priestrid 
^d  priestcraft,  without  reason  or  pretext  as  he 
applies  it  And  when  he  rails  at  those  doctrines 
in  popery  (which  no  protestant  was  ever  supposed 
to  bflieve)  he  leads  the  reader,  however,  by  the 
hand,  to  make  applications  against  the  English 
clergy :* and  then  he  never  fails  to  triumph,  as  if. 
he  had  made  a  very  shrewd  and  notable  stroke. 
And  because  the  court  and  kingdom  seem  disposed 
to  pioderation  with  regard  to  dissenters,  more  per- 
haps than  is  agreeable  to  the  hot  unreasonable 
temper  of  some  mistaken  men  among  us ;  therefore, 
under  the  shelter  of  that  popular  opinion,  he  ridi- 
cules all  that  is  sound  in  religion,  even  Christianity 
itself,  under  the  names  of  jacobite,  tackers,  high 
church,  and  other  terms  of  factious  jargon.  All 
which,  if  it  were  to  be  first  raised  from  his  book 
(as  just  so  much  of  nothing  to  the  purpose)  how 
little  would  remain  to  give  the  trouble  of  an 
answer !  Tp  which  let  me  add,  that  the  spirit,  or 
genius,  which  animates  the  whole,  is  plainly  per- 
ceived to  be  nothing  else  but  the  abortive  malice 
of  an  old  neglected  man,  who  has  long  lain  under 
the  extremes  of  obloquy,  poverty,  and  contempt, 
that  have  soured  his  temper,  and  made  him  fear^ 
less.     But  where  is  the  merit  of  being  bold,  to  a 
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man  that  is  secure  of  impunity  to  his  person,  and 
is  past  apprehension  of  any  thing  else  ?  He  that 
lias  neither  reputation  nor  bread,  has  very  little 
to  lose,  and  has  therefore  as  little  to  fear.  And 
as  it  is  usually  said,  "  Whoever  values  not  his 
own  life,  is  master  of  another  man's ;"  so  there 
is  something  like  it  in  reputation  :  He  that  is 
wholly  lost  to  all  regards  of  truth  or  modesty, 
may  scatter  so  much  calumny  and  scandal,  that 
some  part  may  perhaps  be  taken  up  before  it  fall 
to  the  ground  ;  because  the  ill  talent  of  the  world 
is  such,  that  those  who  will  be  at  pains  enough  to 
inform  themselves  in  a  malicious  story,  will  take 
none  at  all  to  be  undeceived,  nay,  will  be  apt  with 
some  relutance  to  admit  a  favourable  truth. 

To  expostulate,  therefore,  with  this  author  for 
doing  mischief  to  religion,  is  to  strew  his  bed  with 
roses  J  he  will  reply  in  triumph,  that  this  was  his 
design  ;  and  I  am  loth  to  mortify  him,  by  assert- 
ing he  has  done  none  at  all.  For  I  never  yet  saw 
so  poor  an  atheistical  scribble,  which  would  not 
serve  as  a  twig  for  sinking  libertines  to  catch  at. 
It  must  be  allowed  in  their  behalf,  that  the  faith 
of  Christians  is  not  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  in 
comparison  of  theirs,  which  can  remove  such 
mountains  of  absurdities,  and  submit  with  so  en- 
tire a  resignation  to  such  apostles,  If  these  men 
had  any  share  of  that  reason  they  pretend  to,  they 
would  retire  into  Christianity  merelv  to  give  if 
ease.  And  therefore  men  can  never  be  confirmed 
in  such  doctrines,  until  they  ^re  coi. firmed  in 
their  vices ;  which'  last,  as  wt  have  already  ob- 
served, is  the  principal  design  of  this,  and  all 
other  writers,  against  revealed  religion, 
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I  am  now  opening  the  book  which  I  propose  to 
examine ;  an  employment,  as  it  is  entirely  new  to 
me,  ^o  it  is  that  to  which,  of  all  others,  I  have 
naturally  tlie  greatest  antipathy.  And  intleed,  - 
who  can  dwell  upon  a  tedious  piece  of  insipid 
thinking,  and  false  reasoning,  so  long  as  I  am 
likely  to  do,  without  sharing  the  infection  ? 

But,  before  I  plunge  into  the  depths  of  the  book 
itself,  I  must  be  forced  to  wade  through  the  shal- 
lows of  a  long  preface. 

This  preface,  large  as  we  see  it,  is  only  made  up 
of  such  supernumerary  arguments  against  an  in- 
dependent power  in  the  church,  as  he  could  not, 
without  nauseous  repetition,  scatter  into  tlie  body 
of  his  book :  and  it  is  detached,   like  a  forlorn 
hope,  to  blunt  the  enemy's  sword  that  intends  to 
attack  him.     Now,   1   think,  it  will  be  easy,  to 
prove,  that  the  opinion  of  imperium  in  mperioy 
in  the  sense  he  charges  it  upon  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land, is  what  no  one  divine  of  any  reputation,  and 
very  few  at  all,  did  ever  maintain;'  and  that  their 
universal  sentiment  in  this  matter  is  such,  as  few 
protestants  did  ever  dispute.     But  if  the  author 
of  the  Regale,  or  two   or   three  more   obscure 
writers,  have  carried  any  points  farther  than  Scrip- 
ture and  reason  will  allow  (which  is  more  than  I 
know,  or  shall  trouble  myself  to  inquire)  the  cler- 
gy  of  England  is  no  more  answerable  for  those,, 
than  the  laity  is  for  all  the  folly  and  impertinence 
of  this  treatise.     And  therefore,  that  people  may 
not  be  amused,  or  think  this  man  is  somewhat, 
that  he  has  advanced  or  defended  any  oppressed 
truths,  or  overthrown  any  growing  ilaugerous  er- 
rours,  I  will  set  in  as  clear  a  light  as  I  can,  what  I 
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conceive  to  le  beld  by  the  established  ciergy,  aid 
all  re%»0|[iable  prote&tanta  in  this  maitter. 

Every  body  knows  and  allows,  that  in  all  go- 
vdrnment  tbepe  is  an  absolute,  unlimited,  legis)a-^ 
the  power ;  which  is  originally  in  the  body  of  thfr 
people,  although,  by  custom,  conquest,  nsarpa-p 
tion.  Of  other  accidents,  sometimes  fallen  into  th^ 
bands  of  one,  or  a  few.  This  in  England  h  placed 
in  the  three  estates  (otherwise  called  the  two 
houses  of  parliament)  in  conjunction  with  tb0^ 
kitig.  Av(d  trbatever  they  please  to  enact,  or  to 
repeal  in  the  settled  forms,  whether  it  be  ecclesi^ 
^stical  or  civil,  immediately  becomes  law,  or  nullity. 

Their  decrees  may  be  against  equity,  truth, 
reason,  and  religion,  but  they  are  not  against  law; 
because  law  is  the  will  of  the  supreme  legislature, 
itid  that  is  themselves.  And  there  is  no  manner 
of  doubt,  but  the  same  authority,  whenever  it 
pleases,  may  abolish  Christianity,  and  set  up  the 
Jewish,  Mahometan,  or  heathen  religion.  In  short, 
they  may  do  any  thing  within  the  compass  of  hu- 
linan  power.  And  therefore,  who  will  dispute  that 
the  same  law,  which  deprived  the  church  not  only 
of  lands,  misapplied  to  superstitious  uses,  .but 
even  the  tithes  and  glebes  (the  aqcient  and  ne- 
cessary support  of  parish  priests)  may  take  away 
all  the  rest,  whenever  the  lawgivers  please,  and 
make  the  priesthood  4s  primitive,  as  this  writeti 
or  others  of  his  stamp,  can  desire  ? 

But  as  the  supreme  power  can  cettaiuly  do  te^ 
thousand  things  ttiore  than  it  ought,  so  there  ate 
jjeveral  things  which  some  people  may -think  it  can 
do,  although  it  really  cannot.  For  it  unfortu- 
fiately  happens,  that  edicts  which  caianot  be  exe-« 


ciiteil  will  not  alter  the  mature  of  things.    So^  ^f  ^, 
king  and  parliament  should  plea3e  to  enacts  that  % 
MTocnan  who  has  been  a  month  married  is  W^ 
iMtaeta,  would  that  actually  restore  her  to  hor- 
primitive  stater     If  the  supreme  power  aHoul4 
resolve  a  corporal  of  dragoons  to  be  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  law,  or  physick,  few,  I  believe,  would 
trust  their  souls,  fortunes,  or  bodies,  to  bis  direc- 
tion;  because  that  power  is  neither  fit  to  judg^ 
or  teach  those  qualifications  which  are  absolutely 
necessary   to  the  several   professions.      Put  tli€ 
cajse,  that  walking  on  the  slack  rope  were  thQ 
only  talent  required  by  an  act  of  parliament  for 
making  a  man  a  bishop;   no  doubt,  when  a  man 
bad  done  his  feat  of  activity  in  form,  he  mights 
sit  in  the  house  of  lords,  put  on  his  robes  and  his 
rochet,  go  down  to  his  palace,  receive  and  ipend 
bis  rents;    but  it  requires  very  httle  Christianity 
to  believe  this  tumbler  to  be  one  whit  more  S( 
bishop  than  he  was  before,  because  the  law  of 
God  has  otherwise  decreed ;  which  law,  althoqgl^ 
a  nation  may  refuse  to  receive,  it  cannot  alter  iik 
its  own  nature. 

And  here  lies  the  mistake  of  this  superficial 
man,  who  is  not  able  to  distinguish  between  what 
the  civil  power  can  hinder,  and  what  it  can  dp,  ' 
**  If  the  parliament  can  annul  ecclesiastical  laws^ 
they  must  be  able  to  make  them,  since  no  grealav 
power  is  required  for  one  than  the  other."  Se§ 
preface,  p.  8.  This  consequence  he  repeats  abov^ 
twenty  times,  and  always  in  the  wrong,  Hf 
affects  to  form  a  tew  words  into  the  shape  and 
size  of  a  maxim,  then  tries  it  by  his  ear,  and  a^v 

cording  ^  he  likes  the  ^ou^d  or  cad§ncfi  f^th 
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nounces  it  true.  Cannot  I  stand  over  a  man  with 
a  great  pole,  and  hinder  him  from  making  a 
watch,  although  I  am  not  able  to  make  one 
myself?  If  I  have  strength  enough  to  knock  a 
man  on  the  head,  does  it  follow  I  can  raise  him 
to  life  again  ?  The  parliament  may  condemn  all 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors;  can  it  therefore 
create  new  ones  in  their  stead  ?  They  may  make 
laws,  indeed,  and  call  them  canon  and  ecclesi- 
astical laws,  and  oblige  all  men  to  observe  them 
under  pain  of  high  treason.  And  so  may  I,  who 
love  as  well  as  any  man  to  have  in  my  own  family 
the  power  in  the  last  resort,  take  a*  turnip,  then 
tie  a  string  to  it,  and  call  it  a  watch,  and 
turn  away  all  my  servants,  if  they  refuse  to  call 
it  so  too. 

For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess  that  this  opi- 
nion of  the  independent  power  of  the  church,  or 
imperium  in  imperiOy  wherewith. this  writer  raises 
such  a  dust,  is  what  I  never  imagined  to  be  of 
any  consequence,  never  once  heard  disputed 
among  divines,  nor  remember  to  have  read,  other- 
wise than  as  a  scheme  in  one  or  two  authors  of 
middle  rank;  but  with  very  little  weight  laid  on 
it.  And  I  dare  believe,  there  is  hardly  one  divine 
in  ten  that  ever  once  thought  of  this  matter. 
Yet  to  see  a  large  swelling  volume  written  only  to 
encounter  this  doctrine,  what  could  one  think 
less,  than  that  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  were 
perpetually  tiring  the  press  and  the  pulpit  with 
nothing  else  ? 

•  I  remember  some  years  ago  a  virtuoso  writ  a 
small  tract  about  worms,  proved  them  to  be  in 
more   places   than  was  generally  observed,   and 
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made  some  discoveries  by  glasses.  This  having 
met  with  some  reception,  presently  the  poor  man's 
head  was  full  of  nothing  but  worms;  all  we  «at 
and  drink,  all  the  whole  consistence  of  human 
bodies,  and  those  of  every  other  animal,  the  very 
air  we  breathed,  in  short,  all  nature  throughout 
was  nothing  but  worms:  and,  by  that  system, 
he  solved  all  difficulties,  and  from  thence  all 
causes  in  philosophy.  Thus  it  has  fared  with  our 
author,  and  his  independent  power.  The  attack 
against  occasional  conformity,  the  scarcity  of 
coffee,  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  the  loss  of  ker- 
seys and  narrow  cloths,  the  death  of  King  William, 
the  author's  turning  papist  for  preferment,  the  loss 
of  the  battle  of  Almanza,  with  ten  thousand  other 
misfortunes,  are  all  owing  to  this  imperium  in 
imperio. 

It  will  bp  therefore  necessary  to  set  this  matter 
in  a  clear  light,  by  inquiring  whether  the  clergy 
have  any  power  independent  of  the  civil,  and  of 
what  nature  it  is, 

Whenjever  the  Christian  religion  was  embraced 
by  the  civil  power  in  any  nation,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  magistrates  and  senates  \vere  fully 
instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  it.  Besides,  the 
Christians  were  so  numerous,  and  their  worship 
so  open  before  the  conversion  of  princes,  that 
their  discipline,  as  well  as  doctrine,  could  not  be 
a  secret;  they  saw  plainly  a  subordination  of  ec- 
clesiasticks,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons:  that 
thesi  had  certain  powers  and  employments  diffe- 
rent from  the  laity  :  that  the  bisliops  were  conse- 
crated, and  set  apart  for  that  office  by  those  of 
their  own  order :    that  the  presbyters  and  deacons 
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\vere  differently  set  apart^  always  by  th^  bishops: 
t|^t  upne  but  the  ecclesiasticks  presumed  to.  praj; 
or  preach  in  pUces  set  apart  for  gdd's  worship, 
o;i;  to  administer  the  Lord's  supper :  that  all  ques- 
tions,   relating   either  to  discipline  or  doctrine^ 
^yere  deter^mined    in  ecclesiastical    conventions. 
These  and  tlie  like  doctrines,  and  practices,   being 
mo.st  of  tl^ein  directly  proved,  and  the  rest,  by 
very  fair  consequence,  deduced  from  the  words  of 
our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  were  certainly  recei- 
ved as  a  divine  law,  by  every  prince  or  state  which 
admitted  the  Christian  religio;i :   and  consequent- 
]y^  what  they  could  not  justly  alter  afterward,  any 
nior^  than  the  common  laws  of  nature.     And 
t^^^rpfore,  s^lthougl)  the  supreme  power  cj^n  hinder 
thp  clergy  or  church  from  making  any  new  canons, 
or  executing  the  old ;   from  consecrating  bishops, 
QT  refuse  those  that  they  do  consecrate;    or,   in 
shoft,  from  performing  any  ecclesiastical  office, 
as|  t^ey  may  from  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping; 
yet  they  cannot  themselves  perform  tho^e  offices, 
whicl^  are  assigned  to  the  clergy  by  our  Saviqur 
an(l  his  apostles ;  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  not  accordr^ 
ing   tq  the  divine  institution,  and  consequently 
null  and  void.     Our  Sayiour  tells  us,  "His  king- 
cjoni  is  not  of  this  world;"  and  therefore,  to  be 
sqre,  the  world  is  not  of  his  kingdom;   nor  can 
evpr  please  him  by  interfering  in  the  administrar 
tion  of  it,  ?ince  he  ha  appointed  ministers  of  his 
own,  and  has^  empowered  and  instructed  them  for 
that  purpose:  so  that  I  believe  the  clergy,  vho, 
9S  he  says,    are  good  at  distinguishing,    would 
tlnnk  it  reasonable  to  distinguish  between  their 
po]^^r,  and  the  liberty  .of  exercising  this  jpower.. 
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The  former  tlley  chim  immediately  from  Chris(t; 
iand  the  letter,  from  the  permrssidu,  conntvatic^^ 
or  authority  of  the  civil  government ;  with  which 
the  clergy's  power,  according  to  the  solution  I 
have  given,  canndt  possibly  interfere. 

But,  this  writer,  setting  up  to  form  a  system 
upon  stale,  scanty  topicks,  and  a  narrow  circle 
of 'thought,  falls  into  a  thousand  absurdities. 
And  for  a  farther  help,  he  has  a  talent  of  rattling 
out  phrases,  which  seem  to  have  sense,  but  haVe 
nbne  at  all:  the  usual  fate  of  those  who  arc  igno- 
rant of  the  force  and  compass  of  words,  without 
which,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  write  either 
pertinently,  or  intelligibly,  upon  the  mostobvioUs 
subjects. 

So,  in  the  beginning  of  his  preface,  page  4, 
he  says,  "The  church  of  England,  being  esta- 
blished by  acts  of  parliament,  is  a  perfect  creature 
of  the  civil  power ;  I  mean  the  polity  and  disci- 
pline of  it,  and  it  is  that  which  makes  all  the  con- 
tention; for  as  to  the  doctrines  expressed  in 'the 
articles,  I  do  not  find  high  church  to  be  iti  anfy 
'thaimer  of  pain ;  hut  they  who  lay  claim  to  most 

•  orthodoxy  can  distinguish  themselves  out  of  them." 
^It  IS  observable  in  this  author,    that  his  style  is 

*  naturally  harsh  and  ungrateful  to  the  ear,  and  Ms^. 
expressions  mean  and  trivial;   btit  whenever  Jje 

'goes  about  to  polish- a  period,  you  may  be  certain 
of  some  gross  defect  in  propriety  or  meaning :  so, 
"the  lines  just  quoted,  seem  to  run  easily  over  the 
^tongue;  and  upon  examination  they  aire  perfect 
'•'ufonsense  and  blunder:  to  speak  in  his  own  bor- 
-  rowed  phr^e,  what  is  contained  in  the  idea  6f 
^estsibliihed?    purely,  not  existence.     Does  taki^ 
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Wishment  give  being  to  a  thing?  He  might  have 
fiaicl  the  same  thing  of  Christianity  in  general, 
or  the  existence  of  God,  since  both  are  confirmed 
by  acts  of  parliament.  But,  the  best  is  behind: 
for,  in  the  next  line,  having  named  the  church 
half  a  dozen  times  before,  he  now  says,  he  means 
only  the  polity  and  discipline  of  it:  as  if,  having 
spoken  in  praise  of  the  art  of  physick,  a  man 
should  explain  himself,  that  he  meant  only  the 
institution  of  a  college  of  physicians  into  a  presi- 
dent and  fellows.  And  it  will  appear,  that  this 
author,  however  versed  in  the  practice,  has  grossly 
transgressed  ^the  rules  of  nonsense  (whose  pro- 
perty it  is  neither  to  affirm  nor  deny)  since  every 
visible  assertion  gathered  from  those  few  lines  is 
absolutely  false:  for,  where  was  the  necessity  of 
excepting  the  doctrines  expressed  in  the  articles, 
since  these  are  equally  creatures  of  the  civil  power, 
having  been  established  by  acts  of  parliament  as 
well  as  the  others?  But,  the  church  of  England 
is  no  creature  of  the  civil  power,  either  as  to  its 
polity  or  doctrines.  The  fundamentals  of  both 
were  deduced  from  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
the  instructions  of  the  purest  and  earliest  ages; 
and  were  received  as  such  by  those  princes  or 
states  who  embraced  Christianity,  whatever  pru- 
dential additions  have  been  made  to  the  former  by 
human  laws,  which  alone  can  be  justly  altered 
or  annulled  by  them. 

What  I  have  already  said  would,  I  think,  be  a 
sufficient  answer  to  his  whole  preface,  and  indeed 
to  the  greatest  part  of  his  book,  wlrich  i*  wholly 
turned  upon  battering  down  a  sort  of  independent 
power  in  the  clergy ;  which  few  or  none  of  them 
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ever  claimed  or  defended.  But  there  being  cer- 
tain peculiarities  iu  this  preface,  that  very  much 
set  off  the  wit,  the  learning,  the  raillery,  reason- 
ing, and  sincerity  of  the  author;  I  shall  take 
notice  of  some  of  therh,  as  I  pass. 

But  here,  I  hope,  it  will  not  be  expected,  that 
I  should  bestow  remarks  upon  every  passage  in 
this  book,  that  is  liable  to  exception  for  ignorance, 
falsehood,  dulness,  or  malice.  Where  he  is  so  in- 
sipid, that  nothing  can  be  struck  out  for  the  read- 
er's entertainment,  I  shall  observe  Horace's  rule: 

Qua  dasperes  tractata  nitesccre  posse,  relinquas: 

Upon  which  account  I  shall  say  nothing  of  that 
great  instance  of  his  candour  and  judgment  in 
relation  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  who  (happening  to 
lie  under  his  displeasure  upon  the  fatal  test  of 
imperium  in  imperio)  is  high  church  and  Jacobite, 
took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  save  him  from  the 
gallows  f,  and  subscribed  the  articles  only  to 
keep  his  preferment:  whereas  the  character  of 
that  prelate  is  universally  known  to  have  been 
directly  the  reverse  of  what  this  writer  gives 
him. 

•  "  Artful  he  knows  each  circumstance  to  leave, 

Which  will  not  grace  and  ortiament  receive."        Francis. 

+  Page  5,  he  quotes  bishop  Stillingfleet's  vindication  of  tha 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  where  the  bishop  says,  that  a  man  might 
be  very  right  in  tlie  belief  of  an  article,  though  mistaken  in  th^ 
explication  of  it.  Upon  which  Tindal  observes:  *'  These  men 
treat  the  articles  as  they  do  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which,  they 
say,  obliges  them  not  actually  to  assist  the  government,  but  to 
do  nothing  against  it;  that  is,  nothing  that  would  bring  them  t<» 
the  gallows."     OriginaL 


But,  before  he  can  attempt  to  ruiti  this  damn&hk 
bpiirion  of  two  independent  poirers,  he  t^lk  m, 
'page  6,    **  It  will  be  necessary  to  show  what  is 
Contained  in  the  idrt  of  governmerit.     Kow,  it  is 
to  be  understood,  that  this  refined  way  of  speak- 
'ing  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Locke;  after  whom 
'the  author  limps  3s  fast  as  he  is  able.     All  the 
fdrmer  philosophers  in  the  world,  from  the  age 
of  Socrates  to  ours,  would  have  ignorailtly  pat 
'the  question,   Quid  est  imperium  ?    Birt  now,  it 
seems,  we  must  vary  our  phrase :  and  since  -our 
modern  improvement  of  human  understanding, 
instead  of  desiring  a  philosopher  to  describe  or 
define  a  mouse-trap,  or  tell  me  what  it  is;  I  must 
gravely  ask,  what  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  a 
mouse-trap  ?  But  then  to  observe  how  deeply  this 
new  way  of  putting  questions  to  a  man's  self 
makes  him  enter  into  the  nature  of  things;  his 
.present  business  is  to  show  us,  what  is  contained 
in  the  idea  of  government.     The  company  knows 
♦nothing  of  the  matter,  and  would  gladly  be  in- 
structed ;  which  he  does  in  the  following  words, 

"'it  would  be  in  vain  for  one  intelligeiit  being 

to  pretend  to  set  rules  to  the  actions  of  another,  if 

he  had  it  not  m  his  power  to  reward  the  compliance 

with,  or^  punish  t^  deviations  from  his  rules,  by 

some  good,  or  evil,  which  is  not  the  natural  con- 

'Sequence  of  those  actions^  since  the  forbidding 

*nlen  to  do  or  forbear  an  action,  "b*)  the  accotmtdf 

that  convenience  or  inconvenience  wfeiclr  attends 

it,  whether  he  who  forbids  it  will  or  no,  can  be  no 

onoce  than  advice.'* 

I  shall  not  often  draw  such  long  quotations  .as 
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this,  which  I  could  not  forbear  to  offer  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  propriety  and  perspicuity  of  this  au- 
thor's style.  And  indeed,  what  a  light  breaks  out 
upon  us  all,  as  soon  as  we  have  read  these  words ! 
ho\y  thoroughly  are  we  instructed  in  the  whole* 
nature  of  government !  what  mighty  truths  are 
here  discovered;  and  how  clearly  conveyed  to 
our  understanding!  and  therefore,  let  us  melt 
this  refined  jargon  into  the  old  style  for  the  im- 
provement of  such  who  are  not  enough  conver- 
sant in  the  new. 

If  the  author  were  one  who  used  to  talk  like 
one  of  us,  he  would  have  spoke  in  this  manner: 
"  I  think  it  necessary  to  give  a  full  and  perfect 
definition  of  government,  such  as  will  show  the 
nature  and  all  the  properties  of  it;  and  my  defi- 
nition is  thus  :  One  man  will  never  cure  another 
of  stealing  horses,  merely  by  minding  him  of  the 
pains  he  has  taken,  the  cold  he  has  got,  and  the 
shoe-leather  he  has  lost,  in  stealing  that  horse; 
nay,  to  warn  him  that-  the  horse  may  kick  or 
fling  him,  or  cost  him  more  than  he  is  worth  in 
hay  and  oats,  can  be  no  more  than  advice.  For, 
the  gallows  is  not  the  natural  effect  of  robbing 
on  the  highway,  as  heat  is  of  fire ;  and  therefore, 
if  you  will  govern  a  man,  you  must  find  out  some 
other  way  of  punishment  than  what  he  will  inflict 
upon  himself." 

Or,  if  this  will  not  do,  let  us  try  it  in  another 
case  (which  I  instanced  before)  and  in  his  own 
terms.  Suppose  he  had  thought  it  necessary  (and 
I  think  it  was  as  much  so  as  the  other)  to  show 
us  what  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  a  mouse-trap, 
he  must  have  proceeded  in  these  terms :    "  It 

VOL.  III.  N 
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would  be  in  vain  for  an  intelligent  being  to  set 
rules  for  hindering  a  mouse  from  eating  his  cheese, 
Unless  he  can  inflict  upon  that  mouse  some  pu* 
nishmenty  which  is  not  the  natural  consequence 
of  eating  the  cheese.  For,  to  tell  her,  it  may  lie 
heavy  on  her  stomach,  that  she  will  grow  too  big 
to  get  back  into  her  hole,  and  the  like,  can  be  no 
more  than  advice;  therefore,  we  must  find  out 
some  way  of  punishing  her,  which  has  more  in- 
conveniences than  she  will  ever  suffer  by  the  mere 
eating  of  cheese."  After  this,  who  is  so  slow  of 
understanding,  as  not  to  have  in  his  mind  a  full 
and  complete  idea  of  a  mouse-trap?  Well. — ^Thc 
Freethinkers  may  talk  what  they  please  of  pedan- 
try, and  cant,  and  jargon  of  schoolmen,  and  in*" 
significant  terms  in  the  writings  of*  the  clergy,  if 
ever  the  most  perplexed  and  perplexing  follower 
of  Aristotle,  from  Scotus  to  Suarez,  could  be  a 
match  for  this  author ! 

But  the  strength  of  his  arguments  is  equal  to 
the  clearness  of  his  definitions.  For,  having  most 
ignorantly  divided  government  into  three  parts, 
whereof  the  first  contains  the  other  two;  he  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  the  clergy  possess  none  of 
these  by  a  divine  right.  And  he  argues  thus, 
p.  vii.  "  As  to  a  legislative  power^  if  that  belongs 
to  the  clergy  by  divine  right,  it  must  be  when 
they  are  assembled  in  convocation :  but  the  S5th 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  19,  is  a  bar  to  any  sueh  divine 
right,  because  that  act  makes  it  no  less  than  cr 
praemunire  for  them,  so  much  as  to  meet  without 
the  king's  writ,  &c.''  So  that  the  force  of  his 
argument  lies  here;  if  the  clergy  had  a  divine 
right,  it  is  taken  away  by  S5  Henry  VHI.     And 
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US  ridiculous  as  this  argument  is,  the  preface  and 
book  are  founded  upon  it. 

Another  argument  against  the  legislative  pow^ 
in  the  clergy  of  England  is,  p.  viii,  that  Tacitus 
tells  us ;  that  in  great  affairs,  the  Germans  coor 
suited  the  whole  body  of  the  people :  "  Dc  mino- 
ribus  rebus  principes  consultant,  de  majoribuB 
pmnes :  Ita  tamen,  ut  ea  quoque,  quorum  pene^ 
plebem  arbitrium  est,  apud  principes  pertrecten- 
tur*."  Upon  which  Tindal  observes  thus:  "  De 
inajoribus  omnes,"  was  a  fundamental  among  ouf 
ancestors  long  before  they  arrived  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  matters  of  religion  were  ever  reckoned 
among  their  majoraf..  Now  it  is  plain,  that  our 
ancestors,  the  Saxons,  came  from  Germany:  It  is 
likewise  plain,  that  religion  was  always  reckoned 
by  the  heathens  among  their  majora;  and  it  k 
plain,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  could  not  be 
the  clergy,  and  therefore  the  clergy  of  £ngland 
have  no  legislative  power. 

Thirdly,  p.  ix,  They  have  no  legislative  power, 
]because  Mr.  Washington,  in  his  '^  Observations 
on  the  ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  of  the  Kings  of 
England,  shows  from  undeniable  authorities,  thaA 
in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  several 
of  his  successors,  there  were  no  laws  enacted  con- 
cerning  religion,  but  by  the  great  council  of  the 
kingdom."  I  hope  likewise,  Mr.  Washington  ob- 
serves, that  this  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  as 
appears  by  undeniable  authorities,  was  sometimes 
entirely  composed  of  bishops  and  clergy^  ui^ 

^  *  Tucitus  de  Moribos  et  Popolis  Genaapw. 
t  9e?  Preince,  p.  viii.  and  ix. 

V  3 
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called  the  parliament,  and  often  consulted  upon 
.  affairs  of  state,  as  well  as  church,  as  it  is  agreed 
by  twenty  writers  of  those  ages;  and  if  Mr. 
Washington  says  otherwise,  he  is  an  author  just 
fit  to  be  quoted  by  beaux. 

Fourthly. — But  it  is  endless  to  pursue  this  mat- 
ter any  farther;  in  that  It  is  plain,  the  clergy  have 
no  divine  right  to  make  laws;  because  Henry  V 11 F, 
Edward  VI,  and  queen  Elizabeth,  with  their  par- 
liaments, will  not  allow  it  them.  Now,  without 
examining  what  divine  right  the  clergy  have,  or 
how  far  it.  extends ;  is  it  any  sort  of  proof  that  I 
have  no  right,  because  a  stronger  power  will  not 
let  me  exercise  it  ?  or,  does  all  that  this  author 
says  through  his  preface,  or  book  itself,  offer  any 
other  sort  of  argument  but  this,  or  what  he  de- 
duces the  same  way  ? 

But  his  arguments  and  definitions  are  yet  more 
supportable,  than  the  grossness  of  historical  re- 
marks, which  are  scattered  so  plentifully  in  his 
book,  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  or 
to  show  the  fraud  and  ignorance  of  them.  I  beg 
the  reader's  leave  to  take  notice  of  one  here  just 
in  my  way ;  and  the  rather,  because  I  design  for 
the  future  to  let  hundreds  of  them  pass  without 
farther  notice.  ^'  When,"  says  he,  p.  x,  "  by  the 
abolishing  of  the  pope's  power,  things  were 
brought  back  to  their  ancient  channel,  the  par- 
liament's right  in  making  ecclejjiastical  laws  re* 
vived  of  course."  What  can  possibly  be  meant  by 
this  "  ancient  channel  r"  Wl))^,  the  channel  that 
thi'ngs  ran  in  before  the  pope  had  any  power  in 
England  •:  that  is  to  say,  before  Austin  the  monk 
cotittrted  England ;  before  which  time,  it  seems, 
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the  parliament  had  a  right  to  make  ecclesiastical 
laws.  And  what  parliament  could  ihis  be  ?  Why 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  com- 
mons, met  at  Westminster. 

I  cannot  here  forbear  reproving  the  folly  and 
pedantry  of  some  lawyers,  whose  opinions  this 
poor  creature  blindly  follows,  and  renders  yet 
more  absurd  by  his  comments.  The  knowledge 
of  our  constitution  can  be  only  attained  by  con- 
sulting the  earliest  English  histories,  of  which 
those  gentlemen  seem  utterly  ignorant,  farther 
than  a  quotation  or  index.  They  would  fain  de- 
rive our  government  as  now  constituted,  from  an- 
tiquity :  And  because  they  have  seen  Tacitus 
quoted  for  his  Majoribus  omnes;  and  have  read 
of  the  Goths  military  institution  in  their  progress 
and  conquests,  they  presently  dream  of  a  parlia- 
ment. Had  their  reading  reached  so  far,  they 
might  have  deduced  it  much  more  fairly  from 
Aristotle  and  Polybius;  who  both  distinctly  name 
the  composition  of  re.r,  seniores,  et  poputus ;  and 
the  latter,  as  I  remember  particularly,  with  the 
highest  approbation.  The  princes  in  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy  did  indeed  call  their  nobles  sometimes 
together  upon  weighty  affairs,  as  most  other 
princes  of  the  world  have  done  in  all  ages.  But, 
they  made  war  and  peac^,  and  raised  money,  by 
their  own  authority ;  they  gave  or  mended  laws 
by  their  charters,  and  they  raised  armies  by  their 
tenures.  Besides,  some  of  those  kingdoms  fell  in 
by  conquests,  before  .England  was  reduced  under 
one  head,  and  therefore  could  pretend  no  rights, 
b^ut  by  the  concessions  of  the  conqueror. 
'  farther,  which  is  more  material,  upon  the  ad^- 
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mission  of  Christianity,  great  quantities  of  land 
were  acquired  by  the  clergy,  so  that  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  was  often  entirely  of  church- 
men,  and  ever  a  considerable  part  But  our  pre^ 
Hent  constitution  is  an  artificial  thing,  not  fairly 
to  be  traced,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  Henry  L 
Since  which  time  it  has,  in  every  age  admitted 
several  alterations;  and  differs  now  as  much,  eveH' 
from  what  it  was  then,  as  almost  any  two  species 
of  government  described  by  Aristotle.  And  it 
Would  be  much  more  reasonable  to  affirm,  that 
the  government  of  Rome  continued  the  sam^ 
under  Justinian,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Scipioi 
because  the  senate  and  consuls  still  remained,  al*" 
though  the  power  of  both  had  been,  for  several 
hundred  years,  transferred  to  the  emperors. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  PREFACE. 

Page  iv,  V.  "If  men  of  opposite  sentimentli 
can  subscribe  the  same  articles,  they  are  as  mucl) 
at  liberty  as  if  there  were  none."  May  not  a  maq 
Subseribe  the  whole  articles,  because  he  differs 
from  another  in  the  explication  of  one?  how 
many  oaths  are  prescribed,  that  men  may  differ 
in  the  explication  of  ^ome  paft  of  them  ?  In-* 
stance,  &c. 

Page  vi.  **  Idea  of  Oovernmenf  A  eaiiting 
|>edantic  way,  learned  from  Locke;  and  how  pi^t^ 
tily  he  shows  it.     Instance — 

Page  yii.  **  25  Hen.  VIII,  .c.  19,  is  a  bar  to 
any  such  divine  right  [of  a  legislative  power  in  the 
Clergy."]     AbsJtird  to  argue  against  the  clerk's 
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iivifle  right,  because  of  the  statute  of  Henry  Vlll. 
How  does  that  destroy  divine  right?  The 
sottish  way  of  arguing ;  from  what  the  parliailient 
cati  do  i  horn  their  power,  &c. 
,  "Page  viii.  If  the  parliament  did  not  think  they 
had  a  plenitude  of  power  in  this  matter,  they 
would  not  have  damned  all  the  canons  of  1640.** 
What  does  he  mean  ?  A  grave  divine  could  not 
answer  all  his  playhouse  and  Alsatia  *  cant,  &c. 
Hd  has  read  Hud  i  bras,  and  many  plays. 

Page  viii.  *'  If  the  parliament  can  annul  eccle- 
siastical laws,  they  must  be  able  to  make  them.** 
Distinguish,  and  show  the  silliness,  &c. 

Ibid.  AH  that  he  says  against  the  disci-^ 
plitie,  he  tntght  say  the  same  against  the  doctrine, 
nay,  against  the  belief  of  a  God,  viz.  That  the 
legislature  might  forbid  it.  The  church  forms 
and  contrives  canons  ;  and~  the  civil  power, 
which  is  compulsive,  confirms  them. 

Page  ix.  "  There  were  no  laws  enacted  but  b^ 
the  great  council  of  the  kingdom."  And  that  was^ 
V6ry  often,  chiefly,  only  bishops. 

Ibid.  *•  Laws  settled  by  parliament  to  punish 
the  clergy."    What  laws  were  those  ? 

Page  X.  '*  The  people  are  bound  to  no  laws  but 
of  their  own  choosing."  It  is  fraudulent ;  for  they 
may  consent  to  what  others  choose,  and  so  people 
often  do. 

Page  xiv,  paragraph  6.  V  The  clergy  are  not 
Supposed  to  have  any  divine  legislature,  because 
thatmu^t  be  superior  to  all  worldly  power;  and 
then  the  clergy  might  as  well  forbid  the  parlia- 

•  A  ludicrous  name  for  White  Friars^  which  was  formerly  a 
Jjrivileged  place,  and  consequently  a  receptacle  for  Sharpers.     Nl 
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ment  to  meet  but  when  and  where  they  please, 
&c."  No  such  consequence  at  all.  They  have  a 
power  exclusive  from  all  others.  Ordained  to 
act  as  clergy,  but  not  govern  in  civil  affairs ;  nor 
act  without  leave  of  the  civil  power. 

Page  XXV.  **  The  parliament  suspected  the 
love  of  power  natural  to  churchmen."  Truly,  so 
is  the  love  of  pudding,  and  most  other  things  de- 
sirable in  this  life ;  and  in  that  they  are  like  the 
laity,  as  in  all  other  things  that  are  not  good,  and 
therefore,  they  are  held  not  in  esteem  for  what 
they  are  like  in,  but  for  their  virtues.  The  true 
way  to  abuse  them  with  effect,  is  to  tell  us  some 
faults  of  theirs,  that  other  men  have  not,  or  not  so 
much  of  as  they,  &c.  Might  not  any  man  speak 
full  as  bad  of  senates,  diets,  and  parliaments,  as 
he  can  do  about  councils  ;  and  as  bad  of  princes, 
as  he  does  of  bishops  ? 

Page  xxxi.  "  They  might  as  well  have  made 
cardinals  Campegi  and  de  Chinuchii,  bishops  of 
Salisbury  and  Worcester,  as  have  enacted  that  their 
several  sees  and  bishopricks  w^re  utterly  void." 
No.  The  legislature  might  determine  who  should 
not  be  a  bishop  there,  but  not  make  a  bishop. 

Ibid.     "  Were    not  a  great  number  deprived 
^ by  parliament  up6n  the  Restoration?    Does   he 
mean  presbyters?  What  signifies  that? 

Ibid.  "  Have  they  not  trusted  this  power  with 
our  princes  ?  Why  ay.  But  that  argues  not 
right,  but  power.  Have  they  not  cut  oiFa  king's 
head?  &c.  The  church  must  do  the  best  they 
can,  if  not  what  they  would. 

Page  xxxvi.  "  If  tithes  and  first  fruits  are  paid 
to  spiritual  persons  as  such,  the  king  or  queen  is 
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tlie  most  spiritual  person,  &c."  As  if  the  first- 
fruits,  &c.  were  paid  to  the  king,  as  tithes  to  a 
spiritual  person. 

Page  xliii.  "  King  Charles  II.  thought  fit 
that  the  bishops  in  Scotland  should  hold  their 
bishopricks  during  will  and  pleasure ;  I  do  not 
find  that  high  church  complained  of  this  as  an  en- 
croachment, &c."  No ;  but  as  a  pernicious  coun- 
sel of  lord  Loch. 

Page  xliv.  *'The  common  law  judges  have  a 
power  to  determine,  whether  a  man  has  a  legal 
right  to  the  sacrament."  They  pretend  it,  but 
what  we  complain  of  as  a  most  abominable  hard- 
ship, &c. 

Page  xlv.  **  Giving  men  thus  blindly  to  the 
Devil,  is  ^n  extraordinary  piece  of  complaisance 
to  a  lay  chancellor."  He  is  something  in  the 
right;  and  therefore  it  is  a  pity  there  are  any; 
and  I  hope  the  church  will  provide  against  it.  But 
if  the  sentence  be  just,  it  is  not  the  person,  but  the 
contempt.  And  if  the  author  attacks  a  man  on 
the  highway,  and  takes  but  two  pence,  he  shall  be 
sent  to  the  gallows,  more  terrible  to  him  than  the 
devil,  for  his  contempt  of  the  law,  &c.  Therefore 
he  need  not  complain  of  being  sent  to  Hell. 

Page  Ixiv.  Mr.  Leslie  may  carry  things  too 
far,  as  it  is  natural,  because  the  other  extreme  is  so 
great.  But  what  he  says  of  the  king's  losses, 
since  the  church  lands  were  given  away,  is  too 
great  a  truth,  &c. 

Page  Ixxvi.  "To  which  I  have  nothing  to 
plead,  except  the  zeal  I  have  for  the  church  of 
England."  You  will  see  some  pages  farther,  what 
|)e  means  by  the  church  ;  but  it  is  not  fair,  hot  tQ 
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begin  with  telling  us  what  is  contained  in  the 
idea  of  a  church,  &c. 

Page  Ixxxiii.  "  They  will  not  be  angry  with 
irte  for  thinking  better  of  the  church  than  they  do, 
&c.'*  No,  but  they  will  differ  from  you;  be- 
cause the  worse  the  queen  is  i)leased,  you  think 
her  better.  I  beHeve  the  church  will  liOt  conCerti 
themselves  much  about  your  opinion  of  them,  &c. 

Page  Ixxxiv.  *^  But  the  popish,  eastern,  pres- 
byteriftn,  and  Jacobite  clergy,  &c."  This  is  like  a 
general  pardon  with  such  exceptions  as  make  it 
Useless^  if  we  compute  it,  &c. 

Page  Ixxxvii.  "  Misapplying  of  the  word 
church,  &c."  This  is  cavilling.  No  doubt  his 
project  is  for  exempting  the  people ;  but  that  is 
not  what  in  common  speech  we  usually  mean  by 
the  church.  Besides,  who  does  not  know  that 
distinction  ? 

Ibid.  **  Constantly  apply  the  same  ideas  to 
them/'  lliis  is  in  old  English,  meaning  the  same 
thing. 

Page  Ixxxix.  "  Demonstrates  I  could  have  no 
design  but  the  promoting  of  truth,  &C.''  Yes, 
several  designs,  as  money,  spleen,  atheism,  &c. 
What?  will  any  man  think  truth  was  his  design, 
and  not  money  and  malice?  Does  he  expect  the 
house  will  go  into  a  committee  for  a  bill  to  bring 
things  to  his  scheme,  to  confound  every 
thing,  &c. 

Some  deny  Tindal  to  be  the  author,  and  pro- 
duce stories  of  his  dullness  and  stupidity.  But 
what  is  there  in  all  this  book,  that  the  dullest  man 
in  England  might  not  write,  if  he  were  angry  and 
bold  enough,  and  had  no  regard  to  truth. 
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Page  4.  ''  Whether  Lewis  XIV.  has  such  a 
|>ower  over  Philip  V.?**  He  speaks/  here  of  the 
unlimited,  uncontrollable  authority  of  fathers.  A 
very  foolish  question ;  and  his  discourse  hitherto, 
of  government^  weak  and  trivial^  and  liable  to  ob^.. 
jections* 

Ibid.  *•  Whom  he  is  to  consider  not  as  his  owti, 
but  the  Almighty's  workmanship."  A  very  likely 
jconsideration  for  the  ideas  of  the  state  of  nature* 
A  very  wrong  deduction  of  paternal  government ; 
but  that  is  nothing  to  the  dispute,  &c. 

Page  12.  "  And  as  such  might  justly  be 
punished  by  every  one  in  the  state  of  nature.* 
False ;  he  does  not  seem  to  understand  the  state 
of  nature,  although  he  h^s  borrowed  it  from 
llobbesy  &c. 

Page  14.  "  Merely  speculative  points,  and 
other  indifferent  things,  &c.'*  And  why  are  specu- 
lative opinions  so  insignificant  ?  do  not  men  pro-* 
ceed  iq  their  practice  according  to  their  specula- 
tions ?  $0,  if  the  author  were  a  chancellor^  and 
one  of  his  speculations  were,  that  the  poorer  the 
clergy  the  better,  would  not  that  be  of  great  use, 
if  a  cause  came  jjefore  him  of  tithes  or  church^ 
Jands  ? 

Ibid.  **  Which  can  only  be  known  by  exa- 
mining whether  men  had  any  power  in  the  Btat^ 
of  nature  over  their  own,  or  others  actions,  in 
Ih^se  matters^"    No,  that  is  a  wrong  method^  un<- 
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less  where  religion  has  not  been  revealed ;  in  natu- 
ral religion,  &c. 

Ibid.  "  Nothing:  at  first  sisrht  can  be  more  ob- 
vious,  than  that  in  all  religious  matters,  none 
could  make  over  the  right  of  judging  for  himself, 
shice  that  would  cause  his  religion  to  be  absolutely 
at  the  disposal  of  another."  At  his  rate  of  arguing 
(I  think  I  do  not  misrepresent  him.  and  I  believe 
he  will  not  deny  the  consequence)  a  man  may 
profess  heathenism,  mahomctanism,  &c.  gain  as 
man)'  proselytes  as  he  can  ;  and  they  may  have 
their  assemblies,  and  the  magistrate  ought  to  pro- 
tect them,  provided  they  do  not  disturb  the  state: 
and  they  may  enjoy  all  secular  preferments,  be 
lords  chancellors,  judges,  &c.  But  there  are  some 
opinions  in  several  religions,  which,  although  they 
do  not  directly  make  men  rebel,  yet  lead  to  it. 
Nay,  we  might  have  temples  for  idols,  &c.  A 
thousand  such  absurdities  follow  from  his  general 
notions,  and  ill-digested  schemes.  And  we  see 
in  the  Old  Testament,  that  kings  were  reckoned 
good  or  ill,  as  they  suffered  or  hindred  image- 
worship  and  idolatry,  &c.  which  was  limiting 
conscience. 

Page  15,  '*  Men  may  form  what  clubs,  compa-» 
nies,  or  meetings  they  think  fit,  &c.  which  the  ma-^ 
gistrate,  as  long  as  the  publick  sustains  no  damage, 
cannot  hinder,  &c."  This  is  false ;  although  the 
publick  sustain  no  damage,  they  will  forbid  clubs 
where  they  think  danger  may  happen. 

Page  16.  **  The  maigistrate  is  as  much  obliged 
to  protect  them  in  the  way  they  choose  of  wor- 
shipping him,  as  in  any  other  indifferent  matter." 

Page  J7.     "  Tlie  magistrate  to  treat  all  his  sub- 
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jeets  alike,  how  much  soever  they  differ  fVora  him 
or  one  another  in  these  matters."  This  shows, 
that  although  they  be  Turks,  Jews,  or  heathens,  it 
is  so.  But  we  are  sure  Christianity  is  the  only  true 
religion,  &c.  and  therefore  it  should  be  the  magis- 
trate's chief  care  to  propagate  it ;  and  that  God 
should  be  worshipped  in  that  form,  that  those 
who  are  the  teachers  think  most  proper,  &c. 

Page  18.  **  So  that  persecution  is  the  most 
comprehensive  of  all  crimes,  &c."  But  he  has 
not  told  us  what  is  included  in  the  idea  of  perse- 
cution.    State  it  right. 

Ibid.  "  But  hei;e  it  may  be  demanded,  if  a 
man's  conscience  make  him  do  such  acts,  &c.'' 
This  does  nof  answer  the  above  objection  :  for, 
if  the  publick  be  not  disturbed  with  atheistical 
principles  preached,  nor  immoralities,  all  is  well. 
So  that  still  men  may  be  Jews,  Turks,  &c. 

Page  22.  "  The  same  reason  which  obliges 
them  to  make  statutes  of  mortmain,  and  other 
laws,  against  the  people's  giving  estates  to  the 
clergy,  will  equally  hold  for  their  taking  them 
away  wheji  given."  A  great  security  for  proper- 
ty! Will  this  hold  to  any  other  society  in  the 
state,  as  merchants,  &c.  or  only  to  ecclesiasticks  ? 
A  petty  project :  forming  general  schemes  requires 
a  deeper  head  than  this  man's. 

Ibid.  "  But  the  good  of  the  society  hfting  the- 
only  reason  of  the  magistrate's  having  any  power 
over  men's  properties,  I  cannot  see  why  he  should 
deprive  his  subjects  of  any  part  thereof,  -for  the 
maintenance  of  such  opinions  as  have  no  tenden- 
cy that  way,  &c."  Here  is  a  paragraph  (vide  also 
infra)  which  has  a  great  deal  in  it.    The  meaning 
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k,  that  no  man  ought  to  pay  tithes,  who  does  not 
believe  what  the  minister  preaches.  But  how 
came  they  by  this  property  ?  When  they  pur- 
chased the  land,  they  paid  only  for  so  much} 
and  the  tithes  were  exempted.  It  is  an  6lder  title 
than  any  man's  estate  is ;  and  if  it  were  taken 
away  tomorrow,  it  could  not,  without  a  new  laWj 
belong  to  the  owners  of  the  other  nine  parts,  any 
more  than  impropriations  do. 

Ibid.  **  For  the  maintenance  of  such  opinions, 
as  no  ways  contribute  to  the  publick  good."  By 
such  opinions  as  the  pnblick  receive  no  advantage 
by,  he  must  mean  Christianity. 

Page  23.  "  Who  by  reason  of  such  articles 
are  divided  into  different  sects."  A  pretty  cause 
of  sects  ?  &c. 

Page  24.  "  So  the  same  reason,  as  often  as  it 
occurs,  will  oblige  him  to  leave  that  church.'^ 
This  is  an  excuse  for  his  turning  papist. 

Ibid.  ''  Unless  you  suppose  churches  like 
traps,  easy  to  admit  one; 'but  When  once  be  is 
in,  there  he  must  always  stick,  either  for  the 
pleasure  or  profit  of  the  trap-setters/'  Reosark 
his  wit. 

page  29.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
Qiaintaining  there  must  be  t\D^o  independent  pow- 
ers in  the  same  society,  Sec.'*  This  abominably 
absurd ;  show  it. 

Page  33.  "  The  whole  hierarchy  as  built  on 
ijt,  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground,  and  great 
will  be  the  fall  of  this  spiritual  Babylon."  I  will 
do  him  justice,  and  take  notice,  when  he  is  witty, 
*c. 
.  Page  36.    *'  For  if  there  may  be  two  such  [ia- 
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dependent  powers]  in  every  society  on  Earth, 
why  may  there  not  be  more  than  one  in  Heaven  ?* 
A  delicate  consequence. 

Page  37.  *'  Without  having  the  less,  he  could 
not  h^ve  the  greater,  in  which  that  is  contained." 
Sophistical ;  instance  wherein. 

Page  42.  *'  Some  since,  subtler  than  the  Jews, 
have  managed  commutations  more  to  their  own 
advantage,  by  enriching  themselves,  and  beggar- 
ing, if  Fame  be  not  a  liar,  many  an  honest  dis- 
lenter."  It  is  fair  to  produce  witnesses,  is  she  a 
liar  or  not  ?  The  repbrt  is  almost  impossible. 
Commutations  wefe  contrived  for  roguish  regis- 
ters and  proctors,  and  lay  chancellors,  but  not 
for  the  clergy. 

Page  43.  "  Kings  and  people,  who  (as  the 
Indians  do  the  Devil)  adored  the  pope  out  of 
fear."  I  am  in  doubt,  whether  I  shall  allow  that 
for  wit  or  not,  &c.  Look  you,  in  these  cases, 
preface  it  thus  :  If  one  majf  use  an  old  saying. 

Page  44.  "  One  reason  why  the  clergy  make 
ivhat  they  call  schism,  to  be  so  heinous  a  sin.'* 
There  it  is  now;  because  he  has  changed  churches, 
he  ridicules  schism  ;  as  Milton  wrote  for  divorces 
because  he  had  an  ill  wife.  For  ten  pages  on,  we 
must  give  the  true  answer,  that  makes  all  these 
arguments  of  no  use. 

Page  60.  "  It  possibly  will  be  said,  I  have  all 
this  while  been  doing  these  gentlemen  a  great  deal 
of  wrong/'  To  do*  him  justice,  he  sets  forth  the 
obj^tion^  of  his  adversaries  with  great  strength, 
and  much  to  their  advantage.  No  doubt  those 
^re  the  very  objectk^^  we  would  offer. 
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Page  68.  "  Their  executioner."  He  is  fond  of 
this  word  in  many  places,  yet  there  is  nothing  in 
it  farther  than  it  is  the  name  for  the  hangman,  &c. 

Page  69.  **  Since  tliey  exclude  both  from  ha- 
ving any  thing  in  the  ordering  of  church  matters/ 
Another  part  of  his  scheme:  for,  by  this,  the 
people  ought  to  execute  ecclesiastical  offices  with- 
out distinction,  for  he  brings  the  other  opinion  as 
an  absurd  one. 

Page  72.  "  They  claim  a  judicial  power,  and 
by  virtue  of  it,  the  government  of  the  church,  and 
thereby  (pardon  the  expression)  become  traitors 
both  to  God  and  man."  Who  does  he  desire  to 
pardon  him  ?  or  is  this  meant  of  the  English  cler- 
gy ?  so  it  seems.  Does  he  desire  them  to  pardon 
him  ?  they  do  it  as  Christians.  Does  he  desire 
the  government  to  do  it?  but  then  how  can  they 
make  examples  ?  He  says,  the  clergy  do  so,  &c. 
so  he  means  all. 

Page  74.  "I  would  gladly  know  what  they 
mean  by  giving  the  Holy  Ghost."  Explain  what 
is  really  meant  by  giving  the  Holy  Ghost,  like  a 
king  empowering  an  ambassador*. 

Page  7.9.  **  The  popish  clergy  make  very  bold 
with  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity."  Why 
then,  don't  mix  them ;  but  we  see  whom  this 
glances  on  most.  As  to  the  Cong6  (Telire^  and 
Nolo  episcoparif  not  so  absurd  ;  and  if  omitted, 
why  changed. 

Page  78.  **  But  not  to  digress." — Pray  does 
he  call  scurrility  upon  the  clergy,  a  ^ligression? 
The  apology  needless,  &c.  . 

•  See  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  PcIIty,  book  v.  §  JJ, 
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Ibid.  "  A  clergyman,  it  is  said,  is  God's  am- 
bassador." But  you  know  an  ambassador  may 
have  a  secretary,  &c. 

Ibid.     "  Call  their  pulpit  speeches  the  word  crf^ 
God.''    That  is  a  mistake. 

Page  79.  "  Such  persons  to  represent  him." 
Are  not  they  that  own  his  power,  fitter  to  repre- 
sent him  than  others  ?  Would  the  author  be  a 
fitter  person  ? 

Ibid.  **  Puffed  up  with  intolerable  pride  and 
insolence."  Not  at  all ;  for  where  is  the  pride  to 
be  employed  by  a  prince,  whom  so  few  own,,  and 
whose  being  is  disputed  by  such  as  this  author  ? 

Ibid.  '^  Perhaps  from  a  poor  servitor,  &c.  to 
be  a  prime  minister  in  God's  kingdom."  That  is 
right.  God  takes  notice  of  the  difference  between 
poor  servitors,  &c.  Extremely  foolish — show  it 
The  argument  lies  strongly  against  the  apostleSi 
poor  fishermen  ;  and  St.  Paul,  a  tent*-maker.  So 
gross  and  idle  ! 

Page  80.  "  The  formality  of  laying  hand  over 
head  on  a  man.'*  A  pun ;  but  an  old  one.  I  re- 
member, when  Swan  made  that  pun  firs^  he  was 
severely  checked  for  it. 

Ibid.  ^^  What  more  is  required  to  give  one  a 
right,  &c."  Here  show,  what  power  is  in  tke 
church,  and  what  in  the  state,  to  make  priests. 

Page  85.  '^  To  bring  men  into,  and  not  turn 
-them  out  of  the  ordinary  way  of  salvation."  Yes ; 
but  as  one  rotten  sheep  does  mischief — and  do 
you  .think  it  reaiM>i»Kbie^  that  such  a  one  as  this 

author  should  converse  with  Christians,  and  weak 
ones  ? 

\OU  III.  o 
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Page  85.  See  his  fine  account  of  spiritual*  pu- 
nishment 

Page  87.  "  The  clergy  affirm,  that  if  they 
had  not  the  power  to  exclude  men  from  the 
churchy  its  unity  could  not  be  preserved."  So  to 
expel  an  ill  member  from  a  college,  would  be  the 
way  to  divide  the  college;  as  in  AU-Souls,  &c. 
Apply  it  to  him. 

Page  88.  **  I  cannot  see  but  it  is  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  charity,  to  exclude  men  from  the 
church,  &c."  All  this  turns  upon  the  falsest  rea- 
soning in  the  world.  So,  if  a  man  be  imprisoned 
for  stealing  a  horse,  he  is  hindered  from  other 
duties :  and  you  might  argue,  that  a  m'an  \?ho 
does  ill,  ought  to  be  more  diligent  in  minding 
other  duties,  and  not  to  be  debarred  from  them. 
It  is  for  contumacy  and  rebellion  against  that 
power  in  the  church  which  the  law  has  confirmed. 
So  a  man  is  outlawed  for  a  trifle,  upon  contu- 
macy. 

Page  .92.  "  Obliging  all  by  penal  laws  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrament."    This  is  false. 

Page  93.  "  The  want  of  which  means  can 
only  harden  a  man  in  his  impenitence."  It  is  for 
his  being  hardened,  that  he  is  excluded.  Sup- 
pose a  son  robs  his  father  in  the  highway,  and 
his  father  will  not  see  him  till  he  restores  the  nio- 
xiey,  and  owns  his  fault.  It  is  hard  to  deny  him 
paying  his  duty  in  other  things,  &c.  How  ab- 
surd this !     , 

V  Page  95.  ?^^*  And  that  only  they  had  a  right 
to  give  it."  Another  part  of  his  scheme,  that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  give  the  sacrament.  See 
more  of  it,  p.  135  and  137. 
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Page  96.     *'  Made  familiar  to  such  practices 

by  the  heathen  priests."    Well ;  and  this  shows 

I        the  necessity  of  it  for  peace  sake.     A  silly  objec- 

1        tiou  of  this  and  other  enemies  to  religion,    to 

I        think   to  disgrace  it   by  applying  heathenism, 

I        whioh  only  concerns  the  political  part,  wherein 

they  were  as  wise  as  others,    and  might  give 

rules.     Instance  in  some,  &c. 

Page  98.  "  How  differently  from  this  do  the 
great  pretenders  to  primitive  practice  act,  &c.'* 
This  is  a  remarkable  passage.  Does  he  condemn 
or  allow  this  mysterious  way  ?  It  seems  the  first ; 
and  therefore  these  words  are  a  little  turned,  but 
infallibly  stood  in  the  first  draught  as  a  great  ar- 
gument for  popery. 
Page  100.  "  They  dress  them  up  in  a  Sanbe- 
I  nito."  So,  now  we  are  to  answer  for  the  Inqui- 
sition. One  thing  is,  that  he  makes  the  fathers 
guilty  of  asserting  most  of  the  corruptions  about 
the  power  of  priests. 

Page  104.  "Some  priests  assume  to  them- 
selves an  arbitrary  power  of  excluding  men  from 
the  Lord's  Supper.'*  His  scheme ;  that  any  body 
may  administer  the  sacraments,  women,  or  chil- 
dren, &c. 

Page  108.     "One  no  more  than  another  can 
be  reckoned  a  priest."    See  his  scheme.     Here  he 
disgraces  what  the  law  enacts,  about  the  manner 
I       of  consecrating.  &c. 

Page  118.  "  Churches  serve  to  worse  purposes 
than  bear-gardens."    This  from  Hudibras. 

Page  1 19.  "  In  the  time  of  that  wise  heathen 
Ammianus  Marcellinus."  Here  he  runs  down  all 
Christianity  in  general 
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Page  1 20,  "  I  shall,  in  the  following  part  of 
my  discourse,  show  that  this  doctrine  is  so  far 
from  serving  the  ends  of  religion,  that  1 .  It  pre- 
vents the  spreading  of  the  Gospel,  &c."  This  in- 
dependent power  in  the  church  is  like  the  worms 
being  the  cause  of  all  diseases. 

Page  124.  "  How  easily  could  the  Roman 
emperors  have  destroyed  the  church  ?"  Just  as 
if  he  had  said  ;  how  easily  could  Herod  kill  Christ 
while  a  child,  &c. 

Page  125.  *'  The  people  were  set  against  bi- 
shops by  reason  of  their  tyranny/*  Wrong;  for 
the  bishops  were  no  tyrants :  their  power  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  popes,  and  the  people  desi- 
red they  should  have  more.  It  was  the  regulars 
that  tyrannised  and  formed  priestcraft.  He  is 
ignorant. 

Page  139.  "  He  is  not  bound  by  the  laws  of 
Christ  to  leave  his  friends  in  order  to  be  bapti2ed, 
&C.'*  This  directly  against  the  Gospel.  One 
would  think  him  an  emissary,  by  his  preaching 
schism. 

Page  142.  "Then  will  the  communion  of  saints 
be  practicable,  to  which  the  principles  of  all  par- 
ties, the  occasional  conformists  only  excepted, 
stand  in  dirett  opposition,  &c."  So  that  all  are 
wrong  but  they.  The  Scripture  is  fully  against 
schism.  Tindal  promotes  it,  and  places  in  it  all 
the  present  ^nd  future  happiness  of  man. 

Page  144.  All  he  has  hitherto  said  on  this  mat- 
ter, with  a  very  little  turn,  were  arguments  for 
popery ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  religion  had  share 
in  very  few  wars  for  many  hundred  years  before 
the  Reformation^  because  they  were  all  of  a  mind. 
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It  is  the  ambition  of  rebels,  preaching  upon  the 
<liscon tents  of  sectaries,  that  they  are  not  su- 
preme, which  ha3  caused  wars  for  religion.  He 
is  mistaken  altogether.  His  little  narrow  undei> 
standing  and  want  of  learning.  n 

Page  145.  "  Though  some  say  the  high-flier$ 
lives  might  serve  for  a  very  good  rule,  if  men 
would  act  quite  contrary  to  them."  Is  he  one  of 
those  some  ?  Beside  the  new  turn  of  wit,  3cc.  all  * 
the  clergy  in  England  come  under  his  notion  of 
high-fliers,  as  he  states  it. 

Page  147.  **  None  of  them  (churchmen)  could 
be  brought  to  acknowledge  it  lawful  upon  any 
account  whatever,  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York," 
This  account  false  in  fact. 

Ibid.  "  And  the  body  politick,  whether  ec- 
clesiastical or  civil,  must  be  dealt  with  after  the 
same  manner  as  the  body  natural."  What,  be* 
cause  it  is  called  a  body,  and  is  a  simile^  must  it 
hold  in  all  circumstances  ? 

Page  148.  **  We  find  all  wise  legislators  have 
had  regard  to  the  tempers,  inclinations,  and  pre- 
judices, &c."  This  paragraph  false. — It  was  di> 
rectly  contrary  in  several,  as  Lycurgus,  &c. 

Page  1^2.  **  All  the  skill  of  the  prelatists  is 
not  able  to  discover  the  least  distinction  between 
bishop  and  presbyter."  Yet,  God  knows,  this 
hath  been  done  many  a  time. 

Page  158.  *^  The  epistle  to  the  Philippians  is 
directed  to  the  bishops  and  deacons ;  I  mean  ia 
due  order  after  the  people,  vi?.  to  the  saints,  with 
their  bishops  and  deacons."  I  hope  he  would 
Argue  from  another  place,  that  the  people  precede 
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the  king,  because  of  these  words :  "Ye  shall  be 
destroyed,  both  you  and  your  king/' 
.  Page  l6l.  "  The  pope  and  other  great  church 
dons.''  I  suppose  he  means  bishops  :  but  I  wish 
he  would  explain  himself,  and  not  be  so  very 
witty  in  the  midst  of  an  argument ;  it  is  like  two 
mediums  ;  not  fair  in  disputing. 

Page  167.  "  Clemens  Romanus  blames  the 
people,  not  for  assuming  a  power,  but  for  making 
^  wrong  use  of  it,  &c/'  His  great  errour  all 
along  is,  that  he  does  not  distinguish  between  a 
power,  and  a  liberty  of  exercising  that  power,  &c. 
I  would  appeal  to  any  man,  whether  the  clergy 
have  not  too  little  power,  since  a  book  like  his, 
that  unsettles  foundations,  and  would  destroy 
all,  goes  unpunished,  &c. 

Page  171.  *'  By  this  or  some  such  method  the 
bidiops  obtained  their  power  over  their  fellow 
presbyters,  and  both  over  the  people.  The  whole 
tenour  of  the  Gospel  directly  contrary  to  it." 
Then  it  is  not  an  allowable  means :  this  carries  it 
so  far  as  to  spoil  his  own  system ;  it  is  a  sin  to  have 
bishops  as  we  have  them. 

Page  172.  "The  preservation  of  peace  and 
unity,  and  not  any  divine  right,*  was  the  reason 
of  establishing  a  superiority  of  one  of  the  prcsbyr 
ters  over  the  rest.  Otherwise  there  would,  as 
they  say,  h^ve  been  as  many  schismaticks  as 
presbyters.  No  great  compliment  to  the  clergy 
of  those  days."  Why  so?  It  is  the  natural  ef- 
fect of  a  worse  independency,  which  he  keeps 
such  a  clatter  about;  an  independency  of  churches, 
on  each  other,  which  must  naturally  create  schism. 
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Page  183.  ^*  How  could  the  Christians  have 
asserted  the  disinterestedness  of  those  who  first 
preached  the  Gospel,  particularly  their  having  a 
right  to  the  tenth  part  r"  Yes,  that  would  have 
passed  easy  enough  ;  for  they  could  not  imagine 
teachers  could  live  on  air ;  and  their  heathen  priests 
were  much  more  unreasonable. 

Page  184.  "  Metfs  suffering  for  such  opinions 
IS  not  sufficient  to  support  the  weight  of  them.'' 
This  is  a  glance  against  Christianity.  State  the 
case  of  converting  infidels :  the  converters  are 
supposed  few ;  the  bulk  of  the  priests  must  be  of 
the  converted  country.  It  is  their  own  people 
therefore  they  maintain.  What  project  of  end 
can  a  few  converters  propose  ?  they  can  leave  no 
power  to  their  families,  &c.  State  this,  I  say, 
at  length,  and  give  it  a  true  turn.  Princes  give 
corporations  power  to  purchase  lands. 

Page  187.  "  That  it  became  an  easy  prey  to 
the  barbarous  nations.'*  Ignorance  in  Tindal. 
The  empire  long  declined  before  Christianity  was 
introduced.  This  a  wrong  cause,  if  ever  there 
was  one. 

Page  190.  "It  is  the  clergy's  interest  to  have 
religion  corrupted."  Quite  the  contrary ;  prove 
it.  How  is  it  the  interest  of  the  English  clergy 
to  corrupt  religion  ?  The  more  justice  and  piety 
the  people  have,  the  better  it  is  for  them ;  for 
that  would  prevent  the  penury  of  farmers,  and 
the  oppression  of  exacting  covetous  landlords, 
&c.  That  which  has  corrupted  religion,  is  tha 
liberty  unhmited  of  professing  all  opinions.  Do 
not  lawyers  render  law  intricate  by  their  specula- 
tions, &c.     And  physicians,  &c. 
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Page  209.  "  The  spirit  and  temper  of  the 
clergy,  &c."  What  does  this  man  think  the  clergy 
are  made  of?  Answer  generally  to  what  he  says 
against  councils  in  the  ten  pages  before.  Suppose 
I  should  bring  quotations  in  their  praise. 

Page  211.  "As  the  clergy,  though  few  in 
comparison  of  the  laity,  were  the  inventors  of 
corruptions."  His  scheme  is,  that  the  fewer  and 
poorer  the  clergy  the  better,  and  the  contrary 
among  the  laity.  A  noble  principle ;  and  delicate 
consequences  from  it ! 

Page  207.  **  Men  are  not  alwiys  condemned 
for  the  sake  of  opinions,  but  opinions  sometimes 
for  the  sake  of  men."  And  so,  he  hopes,  that 
if  his  opinions  are  condemned,  people  will  think 
it  is  a  spite  against  him,  as  having  beei^  always 
scandalous. 

Page  210.  "  The  meanest  layman  as  good  ^ 
judge  as  the  greatest  priest,  for  the  meanest  man 
is  as  much  interested  in  the  truth  of  religion  as 
the  greatest  priest."  As  if  one  should  say,  the 
meanest  sick  man  has  as  much  interest  in  health 

r 

as  a  physician,  therefore  is  as  good  a  judge  of 
physick  as  a  physician,  &c. 

Ibid.  "  Had  synods  been  composed  of  laymen, 
none  of  those  corruptions  which  tend  to  advance 
the  interest  of  the  clergy,  &c."  True.  But  the 
part  the  laity  had  in  reforming,  was  little  more 
than  plundering.  He  should  understand  that  the 
nature  of  things  is  this,  that  the  clergy  are  made 
of  men,  and  without  some  encouragement  they 
will  not  have  the  best,  but  the  worst. 

Page  215.  "  They  whp  gave  estates  to,  rather 
than  they  who  took  them  from,  the  clergy,  were 
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guilty  of  sacrilege."  Then  the  people  are  the  church, 
and  the  clergy  not ;  another  part  of  his  scheme. 

Page  219.  "  The  clergy  as  they  subsisted  by 
the  alms  of  the  people,  &c."  This  h^  would  have 
still.  Show  the  folly  of  it.  Not  possible  to  show 
any  civilized  nation  ever  did  it.  Who  would  be 
clergymen  then  ?  The  absurdity  appears  by  put* 
ting  the  case,  that  none  were  to  be  statesmen, 
lawyers,  or  physicians,  but  who  were  to  subsist 
by  alms. 

Page  222.  *^  These  subtle  clergymen  work 
their  designs,  who  lately  cut  out  such  a  tacking 
job  for  them,  &c."  He  is  mistaken — every  body 
was  for  the  bill  almost,  though  not  for  the  tack. 
The  bishop  of  Sarum  was  for  it,  as  appears  by 
his  speech  against  it.  But  it  seems,  the  tacking 
is  owing  to  metaphysical  speculations.  I  wonder 
whether  is  most  perplexed,  this  author  in  his  style, 
or  the  writings  of  our  divines.  In  the  judgment 
of  all  people,  our  divines  have  carried  practical 
preaching  and  i^^riting  to  the  greatest  perfection 
it  ever  arrived  to  ;  which  shows,  that  we  ma}'  af- 
firm in  general, , our  clergy  h  excellent,  although 
this  or  that  man  be  faulty.  As  if  an  army  be 
constantly  victorious,  regular,  &c.  we  may  say, 
it  is  an  excellent  victorious  army  :  bftt,  Tindal 
to  disparage  it,  would  say,  such  a  serjeant  ran 
away  j  such  an  ensign  hid  himself  in  a  ditch ; 
nay,  one  colonel  turned  his  back;  therefore  it 
is  a  corrupt,  cowardly  army,  &c. 

Page  224.  ''  They  Avere  as  apprehensive  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle  as  some  men  are  of  the  works 
of  a  late  philosopher,  which,  they  are  airaid,  will 
)et  too  much  light  into  the  world.''  Yet  just  such 
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another;  only  a  commentator  on  Aristotle.  Peo- 
ple are  likely  to  improve  their  understanding 
much  with  Locke :  it  is  not  his  Human  Under- 
standing, but  other  works,  that  people  dislike, 
although  in  that  there  are  some  dangerous  tenets, 
as  that  of  no  innate  ideas. 

Page  226.  "  Could  they,  like  the  popish  priests, 
add  to  this  a  restraint  on  the  press,  their  business 
would  be  done."  So  it  ought ;  for  example,  to 
hinder  his  book,  because  it  is  written  to  justify 
the  vices  and  infidelity  of  the  age.  There  can 
be  no  other  design  in  it.  For,  is  this  a  way  or 
manner  to  do  good?  railin'g  does  but  provoke. 
The  opinion  of  the  M'hole  parliament  is,  the  clergy 
are  too  poor. 

Ibid.  • '  When  some  nations  could  be  no  Ion* 
ger  kept  from  prying  into  learning,  this  misera- 
ble gibberish  of  the  schools  was  contrived."  We 
have  exploded  schoolmen  as  much  as  he,  and  in 
some  people's  opinion  too  much,  since  the  liberty 
of  embracing  any  opinion  is  allowed  ;  they  fol- 
lowing Aristotle,  who  is  doubtless  the  greatest 
master  of  arguing  in  the  world :  but  it  has  been 
a  fashion  of  late  years  to  explode  Aristotle,  and 
therefore  this  man  has  fallen  into  it  like  others, 
for  that  reason,  without  understanding  him.  Ari- 
stotle's poetry,  rhetorick,  and  politicks,  are  ad- 
mirable; and  therefore,  it  is  likely,  so  are  his 
logicks. 

,  Page  230.     "  In  these  freer  countries,  as  the 
"^  clergy  have  less  power,  so  religion  is  better  under- 
stood, and  more  useful  and  excellent  discourses 
are  made  on  that  subject,    &c."      Not  generally. 
Holland  not  very  famous,  Spain   hajs   been,  and 
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France  is.  But  it  requires  more  knowledge  than  his, 
to  form  general  rules,  which  people  strain,  (when 
ignorant)  to  false  deductions  to  make  them  out 

Page  232.  Chap.  VII.  That  this  hypothesis 
of  an  independent  power  in  any  set  of  clergymen, 
makes  all  reformation  unlawful,  except  where 
those  who  have  this  power  do  consent.  The  title 
of  this  chapter,  a  Truism, 

Page  234.  "  If  God  has  not  placed  mankind  in 
respect  to  civil  matters  under  an  absolute  power, 
but  has  permitted  them  in  every  society  to  act  as 
they  judge  best  for  their  own  safety,  8cc."  Bad 
parallels ;  bad  politicks  ;  want  of  due  distinc- 
tion between  teaching  and  government.  The 
people  may  know  when  they  are  governed  \vell, 
but  not  be  wiser  than  their  instructors.  Show  the 
difference. 

Ibid.  "  If  God  has  allowed  the  civil  society 
these  privileges,  can  we  suppose  he  has  less  kind* 
ness  for  his  church,  &c.?"  Here  they  are  distin- 
guished then,  here  it  makes  for  him.  It  is  a  sort 
of  turn  of  expression,  which  is  scarce  with  him,  and 
he  contradicts  himself  to  follow  it. 

Page  235.  ^^This  cursed  hypothesis  had,  per- 
haps, never  been  thought  on  with  relation  to 
civils,  had  not  the  clergy  (who  have  an  inex- 
haustible magazine  of  oppressive  doctrines)  con- 
trived first  in  ecclesiasticals,  &c."  The  seventh 
paragraph  furious  and  false.  Were  there  no  ty- 
rants before  the  clergy,  &c. 

Page  Q36.  ''Therefore  in  order  to  serve  them, 
though  I  expect  little  thanks,  &c."  And  why 
60  ?  Will  they  not,  as  you  say,  follow  their  in- 
terest? I  thought  you  said  so.    He  has  i  three  op 
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four  spritely  turns  of  this  kind,  that  look  as  if  he 
thought  he  had  done  wonders,  and  had  put  atf 
the  clergy  in  a  ferment.  Whereas,  I  do  assure 
him,  there  are  but  two.  things  wonderful  in  his 
book :  First,  how  any  man  in  a  Christian  country 
could  have  the  boldness  and  wickedness  to  write 
it :  and  how  any  government  would  negle^rt 
punishing  the  author  of  it,  if  not  as  an  enemy  of 
religion,  yet  as  a  profligate  trumpeter  of  sedition. 
These  are  hard  words,  got  by  reading  his  book. 

Ibid.  *'The  light  of  nature,  as  well  as  the 
Gospel,  obliges  people  to  judge  of  themselves, 
&c.  to  avoid  false  prophets,  seducers,  &c."  The 
legislature  can  turn  out  a  priest,  and  appoint 
another  ready-made,  but  n^t  make  one;  as  yOu 
discharge  a  physician,  and  may  take  a  farrier;  but 
he  is  no  physician,  unless  made  as  he  ought  to  be. 

Ibid.  "  Since  no  more  power  is  required  for 
tke' one  than  the  other."  That  is,  I  dislike  my 
physician,  and  can  turn  him  off,  therefore  I  can 
make  any  man  a  physician,  &c.  Cujus  est  des-^ 
truercj  &c.  Jest  on  it ;  Therefore,  because  he  l?Ly« 
schemes  for  destroying  the  church,  we  must  em<p 
ploy  him  to  raise  it  again.  See  what  danger 
lies  in  applying  maxims  at  random.  So,  because 
it  is  the  soldiers  business  to  knock  men  on  the 
liead,  it  is  theirs  likewise  to  raise  them  to  life,  &c. 

Page  237.  *■  It  can  belong  only  to  the  people 
to  appoint  theii^  own  ecclesiastical  officers."  This 
word  ^'people"  is  so  delicious  in  him;  that  I  can^ 
not  tell  what  is  included  in  the  idea  of  the 
♦^  people."  Does  he  mean  the  rabble  or  the  le-r 
'  gislature,  &c.  ?  In  this  sense  it  may  be  true,  that 
^he  legislature  gives  leave  to  the  bishops  to  ap-f 
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point,  and  they  appoint  themselves ;  I  mean,  the 
executive  power  appoints,  &c.  He  shows  hit 
ignorance  in  government  As  to  high  church,  he 
carries  it  a  prodigious  way,  and  includes,  in  the 
idea  of  it,  more  than  others  will  allow. 

Page  239.  "  Though  it  be  customary  to  ad- 
rait  none  to  the  ministry  who  are  not  approved 
by  the  bishops  or  priests,  &c."  One  of  his  prin- 
ciples to  expose. 

Ibid.     •*  If  every  one  has  not  an  inherent  right 
to  choose  his  own  guide,   then   a  man  must  be 
either  of  the  religion  of  his  guide,  or,  &c/'    That 
would   make   delicate  work  in  a  nation :    what 
would  become  of  all  our  churches  ?    They  must 
dwindle  into  conventicles.     Show  what  would  be 
the  consequence  of  this  scheme  in  several  points. 
This  great  reformer,  if  his  projects  were  reduced 
to  practice,  how  many  thousand  sects,  and  conse- 
quently tumults,  &c.     Men  must  be  governed  in 
speculations,  at  least  not  suffered  to  vent  them, 
because  opinions  tend  to  actions,  which  are  most 
governed  by  opinions,  &c.     If  those  who  write 
for  the  church  writ  no  better,  they  would  succeed 
but  scurvily.  But  to  see  whether  he  be  a  good  wri- 
ter, let  us  see  when  he  has  published  his  second  part. 
Page  253.     "  An  excellent  author  in  his  preface 
to  the  account  of  Denmark/'    This  man  judges 
and  writes  much  of  a  level.     Molesworth's  pre- 
face full  of  stale  profligate  topicks.    That  author 
wrote  his  book  in  spite  to  a  nation,  as  this  does  to 
Kligion,   and   both    perhaps   on    poor  personal 
piques. 

Ibid.    **  By  which  means,  and  not  by  any  dif- 
ference in  speculative  matters,  they  are  more  rich 
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and  populous/'  As  if  ever  any  body  thought  that 
a  difference  in  speculative  opinions  made  men 
richer  or  poorer;  for  example,  &c. 

Page  258.  "  Play  the  Devil  for  God's  sake." 
If  this  is  meant  for  wit,  t  would  be  glad  to  observe 
it;  but  in  such  cases  I  first  look  whether  there  be 
common  sense,  &c. 

Page  261.  "  Christendom  has  been  the  scene 
of  perpetual  wars,  massacres,  &c."  He  does  not 
consider  that  most  religious  wars  have  been  caused 
by  schisms,  when  the  dissenting  parties  were 
ready  to  join  with  any  ambitious  discontented 
men.  The  national  religion  always  desires  peace, 
even  in  her  notions,  for  its  interests. 

Page  270.  *^  Some  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
compare  a  high  church  priest  in  politicks,  to  a 
monkey  in  a  glass-shop,  where,  as  he  can  do  no 
good,  so  he  never  fails  of  doing  mischief  enough." 
That  is  his  modesty,  it  is  his  own  simile,  and  it 
rather  fits  a  man  that  does  so  and  so,  meaning 
himself.  Besides,  the  comparison  is  foolish  :  So 
it  is  with  men,  as  with  stags.  ^ 

Page  276-  "  Their  interest  obliges  them  di- 
rectly to  promote  tyranny."  The  matter  is,  that 
Christianity  is  ,the  fault  which  spoils  the  priests, 
for  they  were  like  other  men  before  they  were 
priests.  Among  the  Romans,  priests  did  not  do 
so;  for  they  had  the  greatest  power  during  the 
republick.  I  wonder  he  did  not  prove  they 
spoiled  Nero. 

Page  277.  **  No  princes  have  been  more  insup- 
portable, and  done  greater  violence  to  the  com- 
monwealth, than  those  the  clergy  have  honoured 
for  saints   and  martyrs."      For  example  in  our 
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country,  the  princes  most  celebrated  by  our 
clergy  are,  &c.  &c.  &c.  And  the  quarrels  since 
the  Conquest  were  nothing  at  all  of  the  clergy, 
but  purely  of  families,  &c.  wherein  the  clergy  only 
joined  like  other  men. 

Page  279.  "  After  the  Reformation,  I  desire 
to  know  whether  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  was 
any  ways  altered  for  the  better,  &c."  Monstrous 
misrepresentation  !  Does  this  man's  spirit  of  de- 
claiming let  him  forget  all  truth  of  fact,  as  here, 
kc.  ?  Show  it,  or  does  he  flatter  himself,  a  time 
will  come  in  future  ages,  that  men  will  believe  it 
on  his  word  ?  In  short,  between  declaiming,  be- 
tween misrepresenting,  and  falseness,  and  charging 
popish  things,  and  independency  huddled  to- 
gether, his  whole  book  is  employed. 

Set  forth  at  large  the  necessity  of  union  in  re- 
ligion, and  the  disadvantage  of  the  contrary,  and 
answer  the  contrary  in  Holland,  where  they  have 
no  religion,  and  are  the  worst  constituted  govern- 
ment in  the  world  to  last.     It   is  ignorance  of 
causes    and    appearances   which  makes   shallow 
people  judge  so  much  to  their  advantage.     They 
are  governed  by  the  administration  and  almost  le- 
gislature of  Holland  through  advantage  of  pro- 
perty, nor  are  they  fit  to  be  set  in  balance  with  a 
noble  kingdom,  &c.  like  a  man  that  gets  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  by  hard  labour,  and  one  that 
has  it  in  land. 

Page  280.  **  It  may  be  worth  inquiring, 
whether  the  difference  between  the  several  sects 
in  England,  &c."  A  noble  notion  started,  that 
union  in  the  church  must  enslave  the  kingdom  ; 
reflect  on  it.     This  man  "has  somewhere  heard* 
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that  it  is  a  point  of  wit  to  advance  paradoxes^  and 
the  bolder  the  better.  But  the  wit  lies  in  main- 
taining them,  which  he  neglects,  and  forms  ima- 
ginary conclusions  from  them,  as  if  they  were  true 
and  uncontested. 

He  adds,  **  That  in  the  best  constituted  church, 
the  greatest  good  which  can  be  expected  of  the 
ecclesiasticks  is,  from  their  divisions,"  This  is  a 
maxim  deduced  from  a  gradation  of  false  supposi- 
tions. If  a  man  should  turn  the  tables,  and  ar- 
gue that  all  the  debauchery,  atheism,  licentious- 
ness, &c.  of  the  times  were  owing  to  the  poverty 
of  the  clergy,  &c.  what  would  he  say  ?  There  have 
been  more  wars  of  religion,  since  the  ruin  of  the 
clergy,  than  before,  in  England.  All  the  civil 
wars  before  were  from  other  causes. 

Page  283.  "  Prayers  are  made  in  the  loy  luni-* 
versity  of  Oxford,  to  continue  the  throne  free 
from  the  contagion  of  schism.  See  Mather's  Ser* 
mon  on  the  29th  of  May,  i705."  Thus  be  ridi- 
cules the  university,  while  he  is  eating  their  bread. 
The  whole  university  comes  with  the  most  loyal 
addresses,  yet  that  goes  for  nothing.  If  one  in- 
discreet man  drops  an  indiscreet  word,  all  must 
answer  for  it. 

Page  286  "  By  allowing  all,  who  hold  no  opi- 
nions prejudicial  to  the  state,  and  contribute  e- 
qually  with  their  fellow -subjects  to  its  support, 
equal  privileges  in  it."  But  who  denies  that  of  the 
dissenters  ?  The  Calvinist  scheme,  one  would  not 
think  proper  for  monarchy.  Therefore,  they  fall 
in  with  the  Scotch,  Geneva,  and  Holland ;  and 
when  they  had  strength '  here,  they  pulled  down 
the  monarchy.     But  I  will  tell  an  opinion  they 
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hold  prejudicial  to  the  state  in  his  opinion  ;  and 
that  is,  that  they  are  against  toleration,  of  which 
if  I  do  not  show  him  ten  times  more  instances 
from  their  greatest  writers,  than  he  can  do  of  pas- 
sive obedience  among  the  clergy,  I  have  done, 

"  Does  not  justice  demand,  that  they  who  alike 
contribute  to  the  burden,  should  alike  receive  the 
advantage  !"  Here  is  another  of  his  maxims  closdy 
put  without  considering  what  exceptions  may  be 
niade.  The  papists  have  contributed  doubly 
(being  so  taxed)  therefore  by  this  rule  they  ought 
to  have  double  advantage.  Protection  in  pro- 
perty, leave  to  trade  and  purchase,  &c.  are  enough 
for  a  government  to  give.  Emploj^nents"  in  a 
state  are  a  reward  for  those  who  entirely  agree 
with  it,  &c.  For  example,  a  man  who  upon  all 
occasions  declared  his  opinion  of  a  commonwealth 
to  be  pri^ferable  to  a  monarchy,  would  not  be  a 
fit  man  to  have  employments;  let  him  enjoy  his 
opinion,  but  not  be  in  a  capacity  of  reducing  it 
to  practice,  &c.  ■ 

Page  287.  *'  There  can  be  no  alteration  in  the 
established  mode  of  church  discipline,  which  is  not 
made  in  a  legal  way,"  Oh  !  but  there  are  several 
methods, to  compass  this  legal  way,  by  cunning, 
faction,  industry.  The  common  people,  he  knows, 
may  be  wrought  upon  by  priests;  these  may  in- 
fluence the  faction,  and  so  compass  a  very  perni- 
cious law,  and  in  a  legal  way  ruin  the  state ;  as 
king  Charles  L  began  to  be  ruined  in  a  legal  way, 
by  passing  bills,  &c. 

Page  288.  "  A»  every  thing  is  persecution  which 
puts  a  man  in  a  worse  condition  than  his  neigh-* 
hours/'   It  is  hard  to  think  sometimes  whether  this 
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man  is  hired  to  write  for,  or  against  dissenters,  and 
the  sects.  This  is  their  opinion,  although  they 
will  not  own  it  so  roundly.  Let  this  be  brought 
to  practice :  make  a  quaker  lord  chancellor,  who 
thinks  paying  tithes  unlawful.  And  bring  other 
instances  to  show  that  several  employments  affect 
the  church. 

Ibid.  ^^  Great  advantage  which  both  church 
and  state  have  got  by  the  kindness  already  shown 
to  dissenters."  Let  them  then  be  thankful  for 
that.  We  humour  children  for  their  good  some^ 
times,  but  too  much  may  hurt.  Observe  that  this 
64th  paragraph  just  contradicts  the  former.  For,  if 
we  have  advantage  by  kindness  shown  dissenters, 
then  there  is  no  necessity  of  banishment,  or  death. 

Page  290.  "  Christ  never  designed  the  holy 
lacrament  should  be  prostituted  to  serve  a  party. 
And  that  people  should  be  bribed  by  a  place  to 
receive  unworthily.'*  Why,  the  business  is,  to  be 
sure,  that  those  who  are  employed,  are  of  the  na- 
tional church;  and  the  way  to  know  it,  is,  by 
receiving  the  sacrament,  which  alt  men  ought  to 
do  in  their  own  church ;  and  if  not,  are  hardly  fit 
for  an  office ;  and  if  they  have  those  moral  quali- 
fications he  mentions,  joined  to  religion,  no  fear 
of  receiving  unwqrthily.  And  for  this  there  might 
be  a  remedy :  to  take  an  oath  that  they  are  of  the 
same  principles,  if  c.  for  that  is  the  end  of  receiv- 
ing ;  and  that  it  might  be  no  bribe,  the  bill  against 
occasional  conformity  would  prevent  entirely. 

Ibid.     "  Preferring  men' not  for  their  capacity, 

but  their  zeal  to  the  church."    The  misfortune  is, 

that  if  we  prefer  dissenters,  to  great  posts,  they. 

\yill  have  an  inclin  ation  to  make  themselves  the 
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national  church,  and  so  there  will  be  pierpetual 
stru^oHno;  which  case  may  be  dangerous  to  the 
Btate.  For,  men  are  naturally  wishing  to  get  over 
others  to  tluir  own  opinion:  witness  this  writer, 
who  has  publi  heel  as  singular  and  absurd  notions 
as  possil)le,  yet  has  a  mighty  zeal  to  bring  us  over 
to  them,  &c. 

Page  29-.  Here  are  two  pages  of  scurrilous  fac* 
tion,  with  a  deal  of  reflections  on  great  persons. 
Under  the  notion  of  high  churchmen,  he  runs 
down  all  uniformity  and  church  government. 
Here  is  the  whole  lower  house  of  convocation, 
which  represents  the  body  of  the  clergy,  and  both 
universities,  treated  with  rudeness,  by  dn  obscure, 
corrupt  member,  while  he  is  eating  their  bread. 

Page  294.     *^  The  reason  why  the  middle  sort 
of  people  retain  so  much  of  their  ancient  virtue, 
&c.  is  because  no  such  pernicious  notions  are  the 
ingredients  of  their  education ;  which  it  is  a  sign 
are  infinitely  absurd,  when  so  many  of  the  gentry 
and  nobility  can,  notwithstanding  their  prepos- 
session, get  clear  of  them."    Now  the  very  same 
argument  lies  against  religion,  morality,  honour, 
and  honesty;  which  are,  it  seems,  but  prejudices 
of  education,  and  too  many  get  clear  of  them. 
The  middle  sort  of  people  have  other  things  to 
mind  than  the  factions  of  the  age.     He  always 
Assign's  many  causes,  and  sometimes  with  reason, 
since  he  makes  imaginary  effects.     He  quarrels  at 
power  being  lodged  in  the  clergy:    when  there  is 
DO  reasonable  protestant,  clergy  or  laity,  ^ho  will 
not  readily  own  the  inconveniences  by  too  great 
power  and  wealth,  in  any  one  body  of  men,  ecde* 
foasticks,  or  seculars :    but,  on  that  acCoi^t  to 
'  p2 
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weed  up  the  wheat  with  the  tares ;  to  banish  all 
religioDy  because  it  is  capable  of  being  corrupted; 
to  give  unbounded  licence  to  all  sects,  &c.— And 
if  heresies  had  not  been  used  with  some  violence 
in  the  primitive  age,  we  should  have  had,  instead 
of  true  religion,  the  most  corrupt  one  in  the  world. 
Page  316.  "  The  Dutch,  and  the  rest  of  our 
presbyterian  allies,  &c.'*  The  Dutch  will  hardly 
thank  him  for  this  appellation.  The  French  hu- 
guenots, and  Geneva  protestants  themselves,  and 
others,  have  lamented  the  want  of  episcopacy,  and 
approved  ours,  &c.  In  this  and  the  next  para- 
graph, the  author  introduces  the  arguments  ne 
formerly  used,  when  he  turned  papist  in  king 
James's  time;  and  loth  to  lose  them,  he  gives 
them  a  new  turn ;  and  they  are  the  strongest  in 
his  book,  at  least  have  most  artifice. 

Page  333.  "  Tis  plain,  all  the  power  the  bishops 
have,  is  derived  from  the  people,  Ac."    In  general 
the  distinction  lies  here.    The  permissive  power  of 
exercising  jurisdiction  lies  in  the  people,  or  legis- 
lature, or  administrator  of  a  kingdom;  but  not  of 
making  him  a  bishop:  as  a  physician  that  com- 
mences abroad,  may  be  suffered  to  practise  in 
London  or  be  hindered  ;  but  they  have  not  the 
power  of  creating  him  a  doctor,  which  is  peculiar 
to  a  university.     This  is  some  allusion ;  but  the 
thing  is  plain,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and  wants  no 
subterfuge,  &c. 

Page  338.     "  A  journeyman  bishop  to  ordain 
for  him."    Does  any  man  think,  that  writing  at 
this  rate  does  the  author's  cause  any  service  ?  is 
it  his  wit  or  his  spleen  that  he  cannot  govern.? 
Page  364.    "  Can  any  have  a  right  to  an  oflSce, 
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without  having  a  right  to  do  those  things  in  which 
the  office  consists?"  I  answer,  the  ordination  is 
valid.  But  a  man  may  prudentially  forbid  to  do 
some  things :  as  a  clergyman  may  marry  without 
licence  or  bans ;  the  marriage  is  good ;  yet  he  is 
punishable  for  it. 

Page  358.  *^  A  choice  made  by  persons  who 
have  no  right  to  choose,  is  an  errour  of  the  first 
concoction."  That  battered  simile  again  !  this  is 
hard.  I  wish  physicians  had  kept  that  a  secret, 
it  lies  so  ready  for  him  to  be  witty  with. 

Page  370,  "  If  prescription  can  make  mere 
nullities  to  become  good  and  valid,  the  laity  may 
be  capable  of  all  manner  of  ecclesiastical  power, 
ftc."  There  is  a  difference;  for,  here  the  same 
way  is  kept,  although  there  might'  be  breaches ; 
but  it  is  quite  otherwise,  if  you  alter  the  whole 
method  from  what  it  was  at  first.  We  see  bishops: 
there  always  were  bishops:  it  is  the  old  way  still. 
So  a  famil}'  is  still  held  the  same,  although  we  are 
not  sure  of  the  purity  of  every  one  of  the  race. 

Page  380.  "  It  is  said,  that  every  nation  is  not 
a  complete  body  politick  within  itself  as  to  eccle- 
siasticals.  But  the  whole  church,  say  they,  com- 
poses such  a  body,  and  Christ  is  the  head  of  it. 
But  Christ's  headship  makes  Christians  no  more 
one  body  politick  with  respect  to  ecclesiasticals,  , 
than  to  civils."  Here  we  must  show  the  reason 
and  necessity  of  the  church  being  a  corporation 
all  over  the  world :  td  avoid  heresies,  and  preserve 
fundamentals,  and  hinder  the  corrupting  of  Scrip- 
ture, &c.  But  there  are  no  such  necessities  in  go- 
vernment, to  be  the  same  every  where,  Ac.  It  is 
something  like  the  colleges  in  a  university;  they 
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nil  are  in[d<?peD(lent,  yet  joined,  are  one  body.  So 
^  general  council  consisteth  of  many  persons  in* 
dependent  of  one  another,  &c. 

However  there  is  such  a  thing  as  jus  gentium, 
&c.  And  he  that  is  doctor  of  physick,  or  law,  is 
80  in  any  university  in  Europe,  like  the  Respublica 
Liter  aria.  Nor  to  me  does  there  seem  any  thing 
contradicting,  or  improper  in  this  notioa  of  the 
t:atholick  church ;  and  for  want  of  such  a  com* 
TDunion,  religion  is  so  much  corrupted,  and  would 
be  more,  if  there  were  not  more  communion  in  this 
than  in  civils.  It  is  of  no  import  to  mankind  how 
nations  are  governed ;  but  the  preserving  the  pu- 
rity  of  religion  is  best  held  up  by  endeavouring  to 
make  it  one  body,  over  the  world.  Something 
like  as  there  is  in  trade.  So  to  be  able  to  couimu«* 
nicate  with  all  Christians  we  come  among,  is  at 
least  to  be  wished  and  aimed  at,  as  much  as  we  can* 

Page  384*  ''  In  a  word,  if  the  bishops  are  not 
supreme,  &c."  Here. he  reassumes  his  arguments 
for  popery,  that  there  cannot  be  a  body  politick 
of  the  church  through  the  whole  world,  without 
a  visible  head  to  have  recourse  to.  These  were 
formerly  writ  to  advance  popery,  and  now  to  put 
an  absurdity  upon  thq  hypothesis  of  a  qatholic^ 
church.  As  they  say  in  Ireland,  in  king  James's^ 
time  they  built  mass-houses,  which  we  make  very 
good  barns  of. 

Page  388.  '*  Bishops  are,  under  a  premunire, 
obliged  to  confirm  and  consecrate  the  person  named 
in  the  congS  d'Hire.''  This  pjirhaps  is  complained 
of.  He  is  permitted  to  do  it.  We  allow  the  legis- 
lature may  hinder,  if  they  please:  as  they  may 
turn  oyt  Christianity,  if  they  thiuk  fit, 
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Page  3S9.  "  It  is  the  magistrate  who  empowers 
them  to  do  more  for  other  bishops  than  they  can 
for  themselves,  since  they  cannot  appoint  their  own 
successors,'*  Yes  they  could,  if  the  magistrate  would 
let  them.  Here  is  an  endless  splutter,  and  a  parcel 
of  perplexed  distinctions  upon  no  occasion.  All 
that  the  clergy  pretend  to,  is  a  right  of  qualifying 
men  fot  the  ministry,  something  like  what  a  uni* 
vcrsity  doth  with  degrees.  This  power  they  claim 
from  God,  and  that  the  civil  power  cannot  do  St 
as  pleasing  to  God  without  them ;  but  they  may 
ehoos^  whether  they  will  suffer  it  or  not  A  reli- 
gion dannot  be  crammed  down  a  nation's  throat 
against  their  will ;  but  when  they  receive  a  reli- 
gion, it  is  supposed  they  receiv^e  it  as  their  con-* 
verters  give  it ;  and  upon  that  foot,  they  cannot 
justly  mingle  their  own  methods,  that  contradict 
that  religion,  &c. 

Page  390*  "  With  us  the  bishops  aqt  only  mi- 
nisterially, and  by  virtue  of  the  regal  commission, 
by  which  the  prince  firmly  enjoins  and  commands 
them  to  proceed  in  choosing,  confirming,  and  con* 
secrating,  &;c.''  Suppose  we  held  it  unlawful  to  do 
so :  How  can  we  help  it  ?  But  does  that  make  it 
rightful,  if  it  be  not  so?  Suppose  the  author  lived 
in  a  heathen  country,  where  a  law  would  be  made 
.to  call  Christianity  idolatrous ;  would  that  be  a 
topick  f6r  him  to  prove  it  so  by,  &c.  And  why 
do  the  clergy  incur  a  premunire;  to  frighten 
them?  Because  the  law  understandeth,  that,  if 
they  refuse,  the  chosen  cannolrbe  a  bishop.  But, 
if  the  clergy  had  an  order  to  do  it  otherwise  than 
they  have  prescribed,  they  ought  and  would  incur 
a  hundred  rather. 
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Page  402.  *'  I  believe  the  catholick  church, 
&c/'  Here  he  ridicules  the  Apostles  Creed.  Aa*- 
other  part  of  his  scheme.  By  what  he  says  ia 
these  pages,  it  is  certain,  his  design  is  either  to 
run  down  Christianity,  or  set  up  popery;  the 
latter  it  is  more  charitable  to  think,  and,  from 
his  past  life,  highly  probable. 

Page  405.  **  That  which  gave  the  papists  so 
great  advantage  was,  clergymen's  talking  so  very 
inconsistent  with  themselves,  &c."  State  the  dif- 
ference here  between  our  separation  from  Kome, 
and  the  dissenters  from  us,  and  show  the  falseness 
of  what  he  says.  I  wish  he  would  tell  us  what  he 
leaves  for  ^  clergyman  to  do,  if  he  may  not  in-p 
struct  the  people  in  religion,  and  if  they  should 
not  receive  his  instructions. 

Page  411.  "  The  restraint  of  the  press  a  badge 
of  popery."  Why  is  that  a  badge  of  popery? 
why  not  restrain  the  press  to  those  who  would 
confound  religion,  as  in  civil  matters?  But  this 
toucheth  himself.  He  would  starve  perhaps,  &c. 
Let  him  get  some  honester  livelihood  then.  It 
is  plain,  all  his  arguments  against  constraint,  &c. 
favour  the  papists  as  much  as  dissenters;  for 
both  have  opinions  that  may  affect  the  peace  of 
the  state. 

Page  413.  "  Since  this  Discourse,  &c.**  And 
inu>t  we  have  another  volume  on  this  one  subject 
of  independency  ?  or,  U  it  to  fright  us  ?  I  am  not 
of  Dr.  Hickes's  mind,  Quit  *cenge.  I  pity  the 
readers,  and  the  clergy  that  must  answer  it,  be  it 
ever  so  insipid.  Reflept  on  this  sarcastic  conclu? 
sion,  &c. 
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PREDICTIONS 

FOR 

THE  YEAR  1708: 

VHKREIN    THE  MONTH,    AND    THE    PAY    OF  THE 

MONTH,    ARE    SET    DOWN,    THE    PERSONS 

NAMED,    AND  THE  GREAT  ACTIONS 

AND    EVENTS    OF  NEXT    YEAR 

PARTICULARLY  RELATED, 

AS  THEY  WILL  COME 

TO  PASS. 


I 

I    •    WRITTEN  TO  PREVENT  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND 

'  FROM  P5;iNG  FARTHER  IMPOSED  ON  BY 

VULGAR  ALMANACK-MAKERS. 


By  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,  Esq. 


Dr.  Swift,  when  he  had  written  these  Predictions,  'Mug  «t  s 
loss  what  name  to  prefix  to  them,  observed  a  sign  over  a  bouse 
where  a  locksmith  dwelt,  and  found  the  name  of  Bickcrstaff 
written  under  it ;  which  being  a  name  somewhat  uncommon,  be 
chose  to  call  himself  Isaac  Bickerstaff.  The  name  was  afterward 
adopted  by  Mr.  Steele,  as  author  of  theTatler^  This  humourous 
tract  was  seriously  burnt  by  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal,  as  Xhh 
author  was  assured  by  Sir  Paul  Methuen,  then  ambassador  at 
that  court.    N4 
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1  HAVE  considered  the  gross  abuse  of  astrology 
io  this  kingdom,  and  upon  debating  the  matter 
with  myself,  I  could  not  possibly  lay  the  fault 
upon  the  art,  but  upon  those  gross  impostors,  who 
set  up  to  be  the  artists.  I  know  several  learned 
men  have  contended,  that  the  whole  is  a  cheat; 
that  it  is  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  imagine,  the 
stars  can  have  any  influence  at  all  upon  humaa 
actions,  thoughts,  or  inclinations ;  and  whoever 
has  not  bent  his  studies  that  way  may  be  excused 
for  thinking  so,  when  he  sees  in  how  wretched 
a  manner  that  noble  art  is  treated,  by  a  few 
mean  illiterate  traders  between  us  and  the  stars ; 
who  import  a  yearly  stock  of  nonsense,  lies,  folly, 
and  impertinence,  which  they  offer  to  the  world 
as  genuine  from  the  planets,  though  they  de- 
scend  from  no  greater  a  height  than  their  own 
brains. 

I  intend,  in  a  short  time,  to  publish  a  large 
and  rational  defence  of  this  art,  and  therefore 
shall  say  no  more  in  its  justification  at  present,, 
than  that  it  has  been  in  all  ages  defended  by  many 
learned  men,  and  among  the  rest  by  Socrates 
himself;  whom  I  look  upon  as  undoubtedly  the 
wisest  of  uninspired  mortals :  to  which  if  we . 
add,  that  those  who  have  condemned  this  art. 
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tliough  Otherwise  learaed,  having  been  such  as 
either  did  not  apply  ^heir  studies  this  way,  or  at 
least  did  not  succeed  in  their  applications,  their 
testimony  will  not  be  of  much  weight  to  its  dis- 
advantage, since  they  are  liable  to  the  common 
objection,  of  condemning  wliat  they  did  not 
understand. 

Nor  *  am  I  at  all  offended,  or  ♦  do  I  think  it 
an  injury  to  the  art,  when  I  see  the  common 
dealers  in  it,  the  students  in  astrology,  the  phi- 
lomaths, and  the  rest  of  that  tribe,  treated  by 
wise  ipen  with  the  utmost  scorn  and  contempt; 
but  I  rather  wonder,  when  I  observe  gentlemen 
in  the  country,  rich  enough  to  serve  the  nation  in 
parliament,  poring  in  Partridge's  almanack,  to 
find  out  the  events  of  the  year,  at  home  and 
abroad : ,  not  daring  to  propose  a  hunting  match, 
till  Gadbury  f  or  he  have  fixed  the  weather. 

I  will  allow  either  of  the  two  I  have  mentioned, 
or  any  other  of  the  fraternity,  to  be  not  only,  as- 

*  Iq  the  use  of  these  disjunctive  particles,  writers  have  been 
very  inaccurate,  using  the  negative  in  one  part  of  the  sentence, 
and  the  affirmative;  in  the  other,  as  in  the  above  instance.  *  Nor 
am  I  at  all  offended,  or  do  I  think,'  &c.  It  should  be,  *nor  do 
I  think,'  &c.  The  affirmative  should  always  be  followed  by  an 
affirmative,  the  negative  by  a  negative.  It  should  be  either,  or; 
neitheTy  nor,     S. 

t  John  Gadbury,  who  was  bred  a  tailor  at  Oxford,  was  en- 
abled, by  the  instructions  of  Lilly,  to  set  up  the  trade  of  alma- 
nack making  and  fortunetelling  for  himself.  His  pen  was  em- 
ployed for  many  years  on  nativities,  almanacks,  and  prodigies. 
He  was  living  in  I69O;  and  was  thought  to  be  alive  for  many 
years  after  his  decease,  as  his  name  continued  to  be  fixed  to  an 
almanack  similar  to  that  which  was  published  in  his  lifetime. 
"  The  Black  Life  of  John  Gadbury"  was  written  by  Partridge.  N. 
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trolpgers,  but  conjurers  too,  if  I  do  not  produce 
a  hundred  instances  in  all  their  almanacks,  to 
convince  any  reasonable  man,  that  they  do  not  so 
much  as  understand  common  grammar  and  syn- 
tax; that  they  are  not  able  to  spell  any  word  out 
of  the  usual  road,  nor,  even  in  their  prefaces,  to 
write  common  sense,  or  intelligible  English. 
Then,  for  their  observations  and  predictions, 
they  are  such  as  will  equally  suit  any  age  or  coun- 
try in  the  world,  "  This  month  a  certain  great 
person  will  be  threatened  with  death  or  sickness.'! 
This  the  newspapers  will  tell  them  ;  for  there  we 
find  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  no  month  passes 
without  the  death  of  some  person  of  note ;  and 
it  would  be  hard,  if  it  should  be  otherwise,  when 
there  are  at  least  two  thousand  persons  of  note  in 
this  kingdom,  many  of  them  old,  and  the  alma- 
nackmakerhas  the  hberty  of  choosing  the  sickliest 
season  of  the  year,  where  he  may  fix  his  predic- 
tion. Again,  "  this  month  an  eminent  clergyman 
will  be  preferred ;"  of  which  there  may  be  many 
hundreds,  half  of  them  with  one  foot  in  the  grave. 
Then,  ^^  such  a  planet  in  such  a  house  shows 
great  machinations,  plots,  and  conspiracies,  that 
may  in  tiqie  be  brought  to  light :"  after  which, 
if  we  hear  of  any  discovery,  the  astrologer  gets 
the  honour;  if  not,  his  predictions  still  stand 
good.  Arid  at  last,  '*  God  preserve  king  William 
from  all  his  open  and  secret  enemies.  Amen." 
When  if  the  king  should  happen  to  have  died, 
the  astrologer  plainly  foretold  it ;  otherwise  it 
passes  but  for  the  pious  ejaculation  of  a  loj'al 
subject :  though  it  unluckily  happened  in  some 
of  their  almanacks^  that  poor  king  William  was 
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prayed  for  many  months  after  he  was  dead,  h^ 
cause  it  fell  out,  that  he  died  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

To  mention  no  more  of  their  impertinent  pre- 
dictions^ what  have  we  to  do  with  their  advertise- 
ments about  ^*  pills  and  drinks  for  the  venereal 
disease?"  or  their  mutual  quarrels  in  verse  and 
prose  of  whig  and  tory,  where\Vith  the  stars  have 
little  to  do  ? 

Having  long  observed  and  lamented  these,  and 
a  hundred  other  abuses  of  this  art  too  tedious  to 
repeat,  I  resolved  to  proceed  in  a  new  way,  which 
I  doubt  not  will  be  to  the  general  satisfaction  of 
the  kingdom^  I  can  this  year  produce  but  a  spe- 
cimen of  what  I  design  for  the  future;  having 
employed  most  part  of  my  time,  in  adjusting  and 
correcting  the  calculations  I  made  for  some  years 
past,  because  I  would  offer  nothing  to  the  world, 
of  which  I  am  not  as  fully  satisfied,  as  that  I  am 
now  alive.     For  these  two  last  years  I  have  not 
failed  in  above  one  or  two  particulars,  and  those 
of  no  very  great  moment.     I  exactly  foretold  the 
miscarriage  at  Toulon,  with  all  its  particulars; 
and  the'  loss  of  admiral  Shovel  *,  though  I  was 
mistaken  as  to  the  day,  placing  that  article  about 
thirty-six   hours  sooner  than   it  happened;   but 
upon  reviewing  my  schemes,  I  quickly  found  the 
cause  of  that  errour.    I  likewise  foretold  the  bat- 
tie  of  Almanzaf  to  the  very  day  and  hour,  with 
the  loss  on   both   sides,    and   the  consequences 
thereof.     All  which  I  showed  to  some  friends 

•  Sir  Cloudesly  ShoveHs  fleet  was  wrecked  Oct.  22,  1707.  N. 
t  The  battle  of  Alinanxft  was  fought  April  25, 1707*    N. 
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many  incmths  before  they  happened ;  that  is,  I 
gave  them  papers  sealed  up,  to  open  at  such  a 
time,  after  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  read 
them  ;  and  there  they  found  my  predictions  true 
in  every  article,  except  one  or  two  very  minute. 

As  for  the  few  following  predictions  I  now  of- 
fer the  world,  I  forbore  to  publish  them,  till  I 
had  perused  the  several  almanacks  for  the  year 
we  are  now  entered  upon.  I  found  them  all  in 
the  usual  strain,  and  I  beg  the  reader  will  com- 
pare their  manner  with  mine :  and  here  I  make 
bold  to  tell  the  world,  that  I  lay  the  whole  credit 
of  my  art  upon  the  truth  of  these  predictions ; 
and  I  will  be  content,  that  Partridge,  and  the 
rest  of  his  clan,  may  hoot  me  for  a  cheat  and 
impostor,  if  I  fait  in  any  single  particular  of  mo- 
ment. I  believe,  any  man  who  reads  this  paper, 
will  look  upon  me  to  be  at  least  a  person  of  as 
much  honesty  and  understanding,  as  a  common 
maker  of  almanacks.  I  do  not  lurk  in  the  dark ; 
I  am  hot  wholly  unknown  in  the  world  ;  I  have 
set  my  name  at  length  to  be  a  mark  of  infamy 
to  mankind,  if  they  shall  find  I  deceive  them. 

In  one  thing  I  must  desire  to  be  forgiven,  that 
I  talk  more  sparingly  of  home  affairs :  as  it  would 
be  imprudence  to  discover  secrets  of  state,  so  it 
might  be  dangecous  to  my  person ;  but  in  smaller 
Blatters  and  such  as  are  not  of  publick  conse* 
qiience,  I  shall  be  very  free :  and  the  truth  of  my 
conjectures  will  as  much  appear  from  these  as  the 
other.  As  for  the  most  signal  events  abroad  in 
France,  Flanders,  Italy,  and  Spain,  I  shall  make 
no  scruple  to  predict  them  in  plain  terms :  some 
of  them  wte  of  importance;  and  I  hope  I  shall 
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Seldom  mistake  the  day  they  will  happen  ;  there- 
fore, I  think  good  to  inform  the  reader,  tliat  I 
shall  all  along  make  use  of  the  old  style  ol^served 
in  England,  which  I  desire  he  will  compare  with 
that  of  the  newspapers,  at  the  time  they  relate 
the  actions  I  mention. 

I  must  add  one  word  more  :  I  know  it  has  been 
the  opinion  of  several  learned  persons,  who  think 
well  enough  of  the  true  art  of  astrology,  that  the 
stars  do  only  incline,  and  not  force  the  actions  or 
wills  of  men  :  and  therefore,  however  I  may  pro- 
ceed by  right  rules,  yet  I  cannot  in  prudence,  so 
confidently  assure  the  events  will  follow  exactly 
as  I  predict  them. 

I  hope  I  have  maturely  considered  this  objec- 
tion, which  in  some  cases  is  of  no  little  weight. 
For  exaniple  :  a  man  may;  by  the  influence  of  aa 
over- ruling  planet,  be  disposed  or  inclined  to  lust, 
rage,  or  avarice,  and  yet  bythe  force  of  reason 
overcome  that  evil  influence;  and  this  was  the 
case  of  Socrates :  but  the  great  events  of  the 
world,  usually  depending  upon  numbers  of  men, 
it  cannot  be  expected  they  should  all  unite  to 
cross  their  ingli nations,  for  pursuing  a  general 
design,  wherein  they  unanimously  agree.  Besides, 
the  influence  of  the  stars  reaches  to  many  actions 
and  events,  which  are  not  any  way  in  the  power 
of  reason  ;  as  sickness,  deatli,  and  what  we  com- 
monly call  accidents,  with  many  more  needless  to 
repeat. 

But  now  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  my  predic- 
tions, which  I  have  begun  to  calculate  from  the 
time  that  the  sun  enters  into  Aries.  And  this  I 
take  to  be  properly  the  beginning  of  the  natural 
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yett^  I  pursue  them  to  the  time^  that  he  enters 
libra,  or  somewhat  morCy  wbk*h  is.  the  busy  pe* 
riod  of  the  yean  The  rematadec  1  hare  not  yet 
adjusted,  upon  account  of  several  impediments 
needless  here  to  mention  :  besides,  I  must  remind 
the  reader  tgain^  that  this  is  but  a  sprcimen  oC 
what  I  design  in  succeeding  years  to  treat  more 
at  large,  if  I  may  have  liberty  and  encoarage^ 
meDt 

My  fiirst  prediction  is  but  a.  trirftci  yet  I  mA 
mention  it^  to  show  how  ignorant  those  sottish 
pretendecs  to  astrology  are  in  theiir  orwti  concerns: 
it.relates  to«Partridge  theah-nanackaiakee  ;.  I  hz^n 
consulted  the  star  of  \m  nativity  by  my  &\\m  rutea^ 
and?  find  he  will  infa  libly  die  upon  the  2^h  of 
Masch  next,,  about  eleven  at  night,,  of  a  ragrnig 
fevet;  therefone  I  advise  him  to  cunsJder  ot'  l^ 
and  settle  his*  aifairs  in  time. 

The  montJi  of  April  will  be  observable  for  tlie 
death  of  many  great  persons*  On.  die  4th  will 
die  the  cardinal  tie  Noaillei»,.  archbishop'  of  Paiia  : 
<m  tlie  11th  the  young  prince  of  Asturias,.  son  to 
the  duke  of  Anjou  :  on  tlie  14tli  a  great  peer  of 
this  realm  will  die  at  his  country  house:  AQt  the 
19th  an  old  layman  of  great  fame  for  learning : 
and  on  the  23d  an  eminent  g/)ldsmith  iu  Lombaad 
street.  I  could  mention  others,  both  altt  homp 
aand^  abroad,  if  I  did  not  consider  such  evemts  of 
very  little  use  or  instruction  to  the  reader,  Qt  to 
the  world. 

As  to  publick  affairs  :  oa  the  7th  of  thift  month 
tiiere  will  be  ao  insurrection  iu  Daupliine,  ocxrau* 
sioned  by  the  oppressions  of  the  people,  wbiah 
will  not  be  quieted  in  some  months. 
VOL.  III.  a 
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On  the  15th  will  be  a  violent  storm  ou  th« 
south-east  coast  of  France^  which  will  destroy 
many  of  their  ships,  and  some  in  the  very  har- 
bour. 

The  19th  win  be  Yimous  for  the  revolt  of  a 
whole  province  or  kingdom,  excepting  one  city, 
by  which  the  affairs  of  a  certain  prince  in  the  al- 
liance will  take  a  better  face. 

May,  againgt  common  conjectures,  will  be  no 
very  busy  month  in  Europe,  but  very  signal  for 
the  death  of  the  dauphin,  which  will  happen  on 
the  7th,  after  a  short  fit  of  sickness  and  grievous 
torments  with  the  strangury.  He  dies  less  la- 
mented by  the  court  than  the  kingdom. 

On  the  9th  a  mareschal  of  France  will  break 
his  leg  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  I  have  not  beeu 
able  to  discover  whether  he  will  then  die  or  noL 

On  the  11th  will  begin  a  most  important  siege, 
which  the  eyes  of  all  lUirope  will  be  upon  :  I  can- 
not be  more  particular;  for,  in  relating  affairs 
that  so  nearly  concern  the  confederates,  and  con- 
sequently this  kingdom,  I  am  forced  to  con6ne 
myself,  for  several  reasons  very  obvious  to  the 
reader. 

On  the  15th  news  will  arrive  of  a  very  surprising 
event,  than  .which  nothing  can  be  more  unex- 
pected. 

On  the  19th  three  noble  ladies  of  this  kingdom 
Will,  against  all  expectation,  prove  with  child,  to 
the  great  joy  of  their  husbands. 

On  the  23d  a  famous  buffoon  of  the  playhouse 
will  die  a  ridiculous  death,  suitable  to  his  voca- 
tion. 
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June.  This  month  will  be  distinguished  at 
home,  by  the  utter  dispersing  of  those  ridiculous 
deluded  enthusiasts, '  commonly  called  the  pro- 
phets*; occasioned  chiefly  by  seeing  the  time 
come,  when  many  of  their  prophecies  shpuld  be 
fulfilled,  and  then  finding  themselves  deceived  by 
contrary  events.  It  is  indeed  to  be  admired,  how 
any  deceiver  can  be  so  weak  to  foretel  things  near 
at  hand,  when  a  very  few  months  must  of  neces- 
sity discover  the  imposture  to  all  the  world  ;  ia 
this  point  less  prudent  than  common  almanack- 
makers,  who  are  so  wise  to  wander  in  generals, 
and  talk  dubiously,  and  leave  to  the  reader  the 
business  of  interpreting. 

On  the  first  of  this  month  a  French  General 
will  be  killed  by  a  random  shot  of  a  cannon-ball. 

On  the  6th  a  fire  will  break  out  in  the  suburb^ 
of  Paris,  which  will  destroy  above  a  thousand 
houses ;  and  seems  to  be  the  foreboding  of  what 
will  happen,  to  the  surprise  of  all  Europe,  about 
the  end  of  the  following  month. 

*  About  this  time  there  were  some  English  and  French  Jesuits 
from  Rome,  sent  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  divide  and 
distract  the  people  with  entliusiastick  principles  of  religion,  ii^ 
opposition  to  the  established  Church.  These  called  thembelves 
French  prophets,  pretended  to  inspiration,  and  deluded  many 
people  out  of  their  money  as  well  as  reason ;  bttt  were  soon  de- 
tected as  impostors,  and^obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom  upon  their 
being  found  out  to  be  Jesuits  in  disguise.  They  occationed  scve* 
ral  publications,  in  and  about  1708,  by  sir  Richard  Bulkeley, 
Dr.  Woodward,  John  Lacy,  esq.  Mr.  Henry  Nicholson,  and 
others. — Dr.  Berkeley,  afterward  bishop  of  .C4oy He*  aaw  a  Jesuit 
at  Rome,  who  acknowledged  himself  tP  tiav«.  I^eeiijpne  of  i^eam 
prophets.     N. 

Q  2 
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On  the  10th.  a  great  battle  will  be  fought,  which 
will  begin  at  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  last  till  nine  at  night  with  great  obstinacy, 
but  no  very  decisive  event.  I  shall  not  name  the 
place,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid :  but  the  com* 
iin-anders  on  each  left  wing  will  be  killed. — I  see 
bonfires,  and  hear  the  noise  of  guns'  for  a  vie* 
tory. 

On  the  14th  tliere  will  be  a  false  report  of  the 
french  king's  death. 

On  the  20th  cardinal  Portocarero  will  die  of  a 
dysentery,  with  great  suspicion  of  poison ;  but 
the  report  of  his  intention  to  revolt  to  king  Charles 
will  prove  false. 

July.  The  6th  of  this  month,  a  certain  general 
will,  by  a  glorious  action,  recover  the  reputation 
he  lost  by  former  misfortunes. 

On  the  12th  a  great  commander  will  die  a  pri- 
soner in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

On  the  14th  a  shameful  discovery  will  be  made 
of  a  French  Jesuit,  giving  poison  to  a  great  fo- 
reign general ;  and  when  he  is  put  to  the  torture, 
he  will  make  wonderful  discoveries. 

In  short  this  will  prove  a  month  of  great  action, 
if  I  might  have  liberty  to  relate  the  particulars. 

At  home  the  death  of  an  old  famous  senator  will 
happen  on  the  15th  at  his  coAiutry  house,  worn  out 
with  age  and  diseases. 

But  that  which  will  make  this  month  memorable 
to  all  posterity,  is  the  death  of  the  French  king» 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  after  a  week's  sickness  at 
Marli,  which  will  happen  oa  the  29th,  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.     It  seems  to  be  an  effect 
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of  the  gODt  in  the  stomach,  followed  by  a  flux. 
And  in  three  days  after  monsieur  Chamillard  will 
follow  his  master,  dying  suddenly  of  an  apoplexy. 

Iti  this  month  likewise  an  ambassador  will  die 
in  London ;  but  t  cannot  assign  the  day. 

August.  The  affairs  of  France  will  seem  to 
suffer  no  change  for  a  while  under  the  duke  of 
Burgundy's  administration;  but  the  genius  that 
animated  the  whole  machine  being  gone,  will  be 
the  cause  of  mighty  turns  and  revolutions  in  the 
following  year.  The  new  king  makes  yet  little 
change  either  in  the  army  or  the  ministry ;  but 
the  libels  against  his  grandfatlier,  that  fly  about 
his  very  court,  give  him  uneasiness. 

I  see  an  express  in  mighty  haste,  with  joy  and 
wonder  in  his  looks,  arriving  by  break  of  day  on 
the  SSth  of  this  month,  having  travelled  in  three 
days  a  prodigious  journey  by  land  and  sea.  In 
the  evening  I  hear  bells  and  guns,  and  see  the 
blazing  of  a  thousand  bonfires. 

A  young  admiral  of  noble  birth  does  likewise 
this  month  gain  immortal  honour  by  a  great 
achievement. 

The  affairs  of  Poland  are  this  month  entirely 
settled :  Augustus  resigns  his  pretensions,  which 
he  had  again  taken  up  for  some  time ;  Stanislaus 
is  peaceably  possessed  of  the  throne ;  and  the  king 
of  Sweden  declares  for  the  emperor. 

I  cannot  omit  one  particular  accident  here  at 
home;  that  near  the  end  of  this  month  much  mis- 
chief will  be  done  at  Bartholomew  fair,  by  the 
fall  of  a  booth. 

September,   This  month  begins  with  a  very  sur- 
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prising  fit  of  frosty  weather,  which  will  last  near 
twelve  days. 

The  pope  having  long  languished  last  month, 
the  swellings  in  his  legs  breaking,  and  the  flesh 
mortify uig,  will  die  on  the  11th Instant;  and  in 
three  weeks  time,  after  a  mighty  contest,  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  cardinal  of  the  imperial  faction,  but 
a  native-  of  Tuscany,  who  is  now  about  sixty-one 
years  old. 

The  French  army  now  acts  wholly  on  the  defen- 
sive, strongly  fortified  in  their  trenches;  and  the 
young  French  king  sends  overtures  for  a  treaty  of 
peace  by  the  duke  of  Mantua;  which,  because  it 
is  a  matter  of  state,  that  concerns  us  here  at  home, 
I  shall  speak  no  farther  of. 

I  shall  add  but  one  prediction  more,  and  that  in 
mystical  terms,  which  shall  be  included  in  4  verse 
out  of  Virgil, 

^Iter  frit  jam  Tethi/s,  et  altera  qua  vehat  Argo 
Delectos  htioas. 

Upon  the  25th  day  of  this  month,  the  fulfilling 
of  this  prediction  will  be  manifest  to  every  body. 

This  is  the  farthest  I  have  proceeded  in  my 
calculations  for  the  present  year.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend, that  these  are  all  the  great  events,  which 
will  happen  in  this  period,  but  that  those  I  have 
set  down  wiil  infallibly  come  to  pass.  It  will  per* 
haps  still  be  objected,  why  I  have  not  spoke  more 
particularly  of  atfairs  at  home,  or  of  the  success  of 
*mr  aruiies  abroad,  which  I  might,  and  could  very 
largely  have  done;  but  those  in  power  have  wisely 
discouraged  men  from  meddling  in  publiqk  con* 
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cerns,  and  I  was  resolved  by  no  means  to  give  the 
least  offence.  This  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  it 
will  be  a  glorious  campaign  for  the  allies,  wherein 
the  English  forces,  both  by  sea  and  land,  still  have 
their  full  share  of  honour:  that  her  majesty  queen 
Ani;ie  will  continue  in  health  and  prosperity :  and 
that  no  ill  accident  will  arrive  to  any.  in  the  chief 
ministry. 

As  to  the  particular  events  I  have  mentioned, 
the  reader  may  judge  by  the  fulfilling  of  them, 
whether  I  am  on  the  level  with  common  astro- 
logers ;  who,  with  an  old  paltry  cant,  and  a  few 
pothooks  for  planets  to  amuse  the  vulgar,  have, 
in  my  opinion,  too  long  been  suffered  to  abuse 
the  world  :    but  an  honest  physician  ought  not' 
to  be  despised,  because  there  are  such  things  as 
mountebanks.     I  hope  I  have  spme  share  of  re- 
putation, which  I  would  not  willingly  forfeit  for 
a  frolick  or  humour :  and  I  believe  no  gentleman 
who  reads  this  paper,  will  look  upon  it  to  be  of 
the  same  cast  or  mould  with  the  common  scribbles, 
that  are  every  day  hawked  about.     My  fortune 
has  placed  me  above  the  little  regard  of  writing 
for  a  few  pence,  which  I  neither  value  or  want*  : 
therefore  let  not  wise  men  too  hastily  condemn 
this  essay,  intended  for  a  good  design,  to  culti- 
vate and  improve  an  ancient  art,  long  in  disgrace 
by  having  fallen  into  mean  unskilful  hands,     A 
little  time  will  determine  whether  I  have  deceived 
others  or  myself:  and  I  think  it  no  very  unrea- 
sonable re(juest,  that  men  would  please  to  suspend 

*  *  Which  I  reiiher  value,  or  wai)t'.  Here  the  disjunctive  ne- 
gative, neither,  is  followed  by  the  affirmative,  or;  \%hich  is  im- 
proper.   It  should  be,  *  which  I  neither  value,  nor  waut/    S. 
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their  judgments  till  then.  I  was  once  of  the  opU 
nion  with  those,  who  despise  all  predictions  from 
the  stars,  till  the  year  1666,  a  man  of  quality 
showed  uie,  written  in  his  album  *,  that  the  most 
learned  astronomer,  captain  Halley,  assured  him, 
he  would  never  believe  any  tiling  of  the  stars  in* 
fluence,  if  there  were  not  a  great  revolution  ii) 
England  in  the  vear  1688.  Since  that  time  \ 
began  to  have  other  thoughts,  and  after  eighteen 
years  diligent  study  and  application,  I  think  I 
have  no  /reason  to  repent  of  my  pains.  I  shal} 
detain  the  reader  no  longer,  than  to  let  him  know, 
that  the  account  I  design  to  give  of  next  year's 
events,  shall  take  in  the  principal  affairs  that  hapr 
pen  in  Europe;  and  if  I  be  denied  the  Uberty  of 
offering  it  io  my  own  country,  I  shall  appeal  tQ 
the  learned  world,  by  publishing  it  in  Latip,  and 
giving  order  to  have  it  printed  in  Holland. 

*  Album  is  the  nanae  of  a  paper  book,  in  which  it  was  usual  Ibc 
A  mai/s  friends  to  write  down  a  sentence  with  their  names,  tq 
keep  them  in  his  remembrance;  it  is  still  common  in  soine  of  ihj 
Ibreign  universities.    H. 
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iBOME  ^EFLECTfOXS  UPON   Ma.  BICKERSTAFF'* 
PBEDICTtOKS  FOR  THE  TEAR  MOCCVIIf. 

JBY  A  PERSON  OF  QUAUTY. 


i^m 


1  H^VE  oot  observed,  for  some  years  past,  any 
insignificant  paper  to  have  made  more  noise,  or 
be  more  greedily  bpu^ht,  than  that  of  these  Pre- 
dictions. Tljey  are  the  wonder  of  the  common 
people,  an  amusement  for  the  better  sort,  and  a 
jest  only  tp  the  wise :  yet,  among  these  last,  I 
have  heard  some  very  much  in  doubt,  whether 
the  author  meant  to  deceive  others,  or  is  deceived 
himself.  Whoever  he  was,  he  seems  to  have  with 
great  art  a^djusted  his  paper  both  to  please  the 
rabble,  and  to  entertain  persons  of  condition. 
The  writer  is,  without  question,  a  gentleman  of 
wit  and  learning,  although  the  piece  seems  has-* 
tily  written  in  a  sudden  frolick,  with  the  scornful 
thought  of  the  pleasure  he  will  have,  in  putting 
this  great  town  into  a  wonderment  about  nothing  t 
Bor  do  I  doubt  but  he,  and  his  friends  in  the 
secret^  laugh  often  and  plentifully  in  a  corner^  tp 
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reflect  how  many  hundred  thousand  fools  they 
havd  already  made.     And  he  has  them  fast  for 
some  time:   for  so  they  are  Hkely  to  continue 
until  his  prophecies  begin  to  fail  in  the  events. 
Nay,  it  is  a  great  question  whether  the  miscar- 
riage of  the  two  or  three  first,  will  so  entirely  un- 
deceive people,  as  to  hinder  them  from  expecting 
the  accomplishment  of  the  rest.     I  doubt  not  but 
some  thousands  of  these  papers  are  carefully  pre- 
served by  as  many  persons,  to  confront  with  the 
events,  and  try  whether  the  astrologer  exactly 
keeps  the  day  and  hour.     And  these  I  take  to  be 
Mr.  BickerstafF's  choicest  cullies,  for  whose  sake 
chiefly  he  writ  his  amusement.    Meanwhile  he  has 
seven  weeks  good,  during  which  time  the  world  is 
to  be  kept  in  suspense:   for  it  is  so  long  before 
the  almanackmaker  is  to  die,  which  is  the  first 
prediction :  and,  if  that  fellow  happens  to  be  a 
splenetick  visionary  fop,  or  has  any  faith  in  his 
own  art,  the  prophecy  may  punctually  come  to 
pass,  by  very  natural  means.     As  a  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  was  ill  used  by  a  mercer 
in  town,  wrote  him  a  letter  in  an  unknown  hand, 
to  give  him  notice  that  care  had  been  taken  to 
convey  a  blow  poison  into  his  drink,  which  would 
infallibly  kill  him  in  a  month ;  after  which,  the 
man  began  in  earnest  to  languish  and  decay,  by 
the  mere  strength  of  imagination,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  died,  if  care  had  not  been  taken  to 
undeceive  him,  before  the  jest  went  too  far.    The 
like  effect  upon  Partridge  would  wonderfully  rise 
Mr.  Bickerstaff 's  reputation  for  a  fortnight  longer, 
until  we  could  hear  from  France,  whether  the  car- 
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dinal  de  Noailles  M'ere  dead  or  alive  upon  the 
fourth  of  April,  which  is  the  second  of  his  pre- 
dictions. 

For  a  piece  so  carelessly  written,  the  observa- 
tions upon  astrology  are  reasonable  and  pertinent; 
the  remarks  just;  and  as  the  paper  is  partly  de- 
signed, in  my  opinion,  for  a  satire  upon  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  vulgar,  and  that  idle  itch  of  peeping 
into  futurities ;  so  it  is  no  more  than  what  we  all 
of  us  deserve.  And,  since  we  must  be  teased  with 
perpetual  hawkers  of  strange  and  wonderful  things, 
I  am  glad  to  see  ^  man  of  sense,  find  leisure  and 
humour  to  take  up  the  trade,  for  his  own  and  our 
diversion.  To  speak  in  the  town  plirase,  it  is  a 
bite ;  he  has  fully  had  his  jest,  and  may  be  satis- 
fied. 

I  very  much  approve  the  serious  air  he  gives 
bimself  in  hi-*  introduction  and  conclusion,  w^hich 
has  gone  far  to  give  some  people,  of  no  mean  rank, 
an  opinion  that  the  author  believes  himself.  He  , 
tells  us,  *'  He  places  the  whole  credit  of  his  art 
on  the  truth  of  these  predictions,  and  will  be  con- 
tent to  be  hooted  hv  Partridge  and  the  rest  for  a 
cheat,  if  he  fails  in  any  one  particular ;"  with 
several  other  strains  of  the  same  kind,  wherein  I 
perfectly  believe  him  ;  and  that  he  is  very  indif- 
ferent whether  haac  Bicker  staffht.^  mark  of  in- 
famy or  not.  But  it  seems,  although  he  has  joined 
an  odd  surname,  to  no  very  common  Christian 
one,  that  in  this  larii:e  town  there  is  a  man  found 
to  own  both  the  names,  althoughj  I  believe,  not 
the  paper. 

I  believe  it  is  no  small  mortification  to  this  gen- 
tleman astrologer,  as  well  as  his  bookseller,  to  fiud 
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their  piece,  which  they  sent  out  in  a  tolerable  print 
and  paper,  imniediatety  seized  on  by  three  or  four 
interloping  printers  of  Grub  street,  the  title  stuffed 
with  an  abstract  of  the  whole  matter,  together 
with  the  standard  epithets  ofstrangt  ahd  wondtr- 
ful,  the  price  brought  down  a  full  half,  which 
was  but  a  penny  in  its  prime,  and  bawled  about 
by  hawkers  of  the  inferior  class,  with  thecoaclu^ 
ding  cadence  of  *'  a  halfpenny  apiece,"  But  sk 
cecidit  Phaeton:  and,  to  comfort  him  a  little,  this 
production  of  mine  will  have  the  same  fate:  to* 
morrow  will  my  ears  be  grated  by  the  little  boys 
and  wenches  in  straw  hats ;  and  I  must  a  hundred 
times  undergo  the  mortification  to  have  my  own 
work  offered  me  to  sale  at  an  under  value.  Then, 
which  is  a  great  deal  worse,  my  acquaintance  in 
the  coffeehouse  will  ask  me  whether  I  have  seen 
the  *' Answer  to 'squire  BickerstatFs  Predictions,'* 
and  whether  I  knew  the  puppy  that  writ  it;  antj 
how  to  keep  a  man's  countenance  in  such  a  junc- 
ture, is  no  easy  point  of  conduct.  When,  in  this 
case,  you  see  a  man  shy  either  in  praising  or 
condemning,  ready  to  turn  off  the  discourse  to 
another  subject,  standing  as  little  in  the  light  as 
he  can  to  hide  his  blushing,  pretending  to  sneeze, 
or  take  snufl^  or  go  off  as  if  sudden  business 
called  him  ;  then  ply  him  close,  observe  his  look 
narrowly,  see  whether  his  speech  be  constrained 
or  affected,  then  charge  him  suddenly,  or  whisper 
and  smile,  and  you  will  soon  discover  whether  he 
be  guilty.  Although  this  seem  not  to  the  purpose 
I  am  discoursing  on,  yet  I  think  it  to  be  so;  for 
I  am  much  deceived  if  I  do  not  know  the  true 
author  of  Bickers tafTs  Predictions,  and  did  not 
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meet  with  him  some  days  ago  in  a  coffeehouse  at 
Covent  Garden. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  Predictions  themselves^ 
I  shall  not  ^nter  upon  the  examination  of  them ; 
but  think  it  very  incumbent  upon  tlie  learned  Mr. 
Partridge  to  take  tliem  into  his  consideration,  and 
lay  as  many  errours  in  astrology  as  possible  to 
Mr.  Bickerstaff's  account.  He  may  justly,  I 
think,  challenge  the  'squire  to  publish  the  calcula* 
tion  he  has  made  of  Partridge's  nativity,  by  the 
credit  of  M^hich,  he  so  determinately  pronounces 
the  time  and  the  manner  of  his  death :  and  Mr, 
Bickerstaif'can  do  no  less,  in  honour,  than  give 
Mr.  Partridge  the  same  advantage  of  calculating 
his,  by  sending  him  an  account  of  the  time  and 
place  of  his  birth,  with  other  particulars  ne» 
cessary  for  such  a  work.  By  which,  no  doubt,  the* 
learned  world  will  be  engaged  in  the  dispute,  and 
take  part  on  each  side  according  as  they  are  in- 
clined. 

I  should  likewise  advise  Mr.  Partridge  to  in- 
quire, why  Mr.  BickerstaiF  does  not  so  much  a& 
offer  at  one  prediction  to  be  fulfilled,  until  two 
months  after  the  time  of  publishing  his  paper. 
This  looks  a  little  suspicious,  as  if  he  were  desirous 
to  keep  the  Morld  in  play  as  long  as  he  decently 
could  ;  else  it  were  hard  he  could  not  afford  us 
one  prediction  between  this  and  the  29th  of 
March ;  which  is  not  so  fair  dealings  as  we  have 
even  from  Mr.  Partridge  and  his  brethren,  who 
give  us  their  predictions  (such  as  they  are  indeed) 
for  every  month  in  the  year. 

There  is  one  paiisage  in  Mr.  Bickerstaffs  paper, 
that  seems  to  be  as  high  a  strain  of  assurance,  as  I 
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have  any  where  net  with.  It  is  that  prediction  for 
the  month  of  June,  which  relates  to  the  French 
prophets  here  in  town;  where  he  tells  us,  *'They 
will  utterly  disperse,  by  seeing  the  time  come, 
wherein  their  prophecies  should  be  fultilied,  and 
then  finding  themselves  deceived  by  contrary 
events."  Upon  which,  he  adds,  with  great  reason, 
"his  wonder  how  any  deceiver  can  be  so  weak,  to 
forettl  things  near  at  hand,  when  a  very  tev 
months  must  discover  the  imposture  to  all  the 
M'orld.'*  This  is  spoken  with  a  great  deal  of  af- 
fected unconcernedness,  as  if  he  would  have  us 
think  himself  to  be  not  under  the  least  apprehen- 
sion, that  the  same  iu  two  months  will  be  his  own 
case.  With  respect  to  the  gentleman,  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  of  so  refined  and  pleasant 
a  piece  of  impudence  ;  which  I  hope  the  author 
will  not  resent  as  an  uncivil  word,  because  I  am 
sure  I  enter  into  his  taste,  and  take  it  as  he  meant 
it.  However,  he  half  deserves  a  reprimand,  for 
writing  with  so  much  scorn  and  contempt  for  the 
understandings  of  the  majority. 

For  the  month  of  July,  he  tells  us  "  of  a  general, 
who,  by  a  glorious  action,  will  recover  the  repu- 
tation he  lost  by  former  misfortunes."  This-  is 
commonly  understood  to  be  lord  Galloway ;  who 
if  he  be  already  dead,  as  some  newspapers  have  it, 
Mr.  Bickerstaif  has  made  a  trip.  But  this  I  do 
not  much  insist  on ;  forit  is  hard  if  another  ge- 
neral cannot  be  found  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, to  whom  this  prediction  may  be  as  well 
appHed. 

The  French  king's  death  is  very  punctually  re- 
lated ;  but  it  was  unfortunate  to  make  him  die  at 
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Marli,  where  he  never  goes  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  as  I  observed  myself  during  three  years  I 
passed  in  that  kingdom :  and,  discoursing  some 
months  ago  with  monsieur  Tallard,  about  the 
French  court,  I  find  that  king  never  goes  to  Marli 
for  any  time,  but  about  the  season  of  hunting 
there,  which  is  not  till  August.  So  that  there 
was  an  unlucky  slip  of  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  for  want 
of  foreign  education. 

He   concludes  with  resuming  his  promise,    of 

publishing  entire  predictions  for  next  year;  of 
which  the  other  astrologers  need  not  be  in  very 
much  pain.  I  suppose  we  shall  have  them  much 
about  the  same  time  with  "  The  General  History 
of  Ears."  I  believe  we  have  done  with  him  for 
ever  in  this  kind ;  and  though  I  am  no  astrologer, 
may  venture  to  prophecy  that  Isaac  Bickerstaff, 
esq.  is  now  dead,  and  died  just  at  the  time  his 
predictions  were  ready  for  the  press :  that  he 
dropped  out  of  the  clouds  about  nine  days  ago, 
and,  in  about  four  hours  after,  mounted  up  thither 
again  like  a  vapour ;  and  will,  one  day  or  other, 
perhaps,  descend  a  second  time,  when  he  has  some 
new,  agreeable,  or  amusing  whimsey  to  pass  upon 
the  town ;  wherein,  it  is  very  probable,  he  will  suc- 
ceed as  often  as  he  is  disposed  to  try  the  experi- 
ment ;  that  is  as  long  as  he  can  preserve  a  thorough 
contempt  for  his  own  time,  and  other  people's  un- 
derstandings, and  is  resolved  not  to  laugh  cheaper 
than  at  the  expense  of  a  million  of  people. 


L. 
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MR.  BICKERSTAFF's  PREDICTIONS; 

BEING 

AN  ACCOUNT 

OF  THB  PBATB  OF 

Mr.  PARTRIDGE,  the  ALMANACKMAKER, 

UPON  THE  39tB  instant. 

IN  A  LETTER  TO  A  PERSON  OF  HONOUR.,, 

WRITTEN    IN    THE    YEAR    1708. 


MY  LORD, 

JLN  obedience  lo  your  lordship's  commands,  as 
well  as  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity,  I  have  som? 
days  past  inquired  constantly  after  Partridge  tlw 
almanackmaker,  of  whom  it  was^  foretold  in  Mr, 
BickerstafTs  Predictions,  published  about  a  month 
ago,  that  he  should  die  the  29th  instant  about 
eleven  at  night  of  a  raging  fever.  I  had- some 
sort  of  knowledge  of  him,  when  I  was  employed 
in  the  revenue,  because  he  used  every  year  to  pre- 
sent m9  with  his  almanack,  as  he  did  other  gen- 
tlemen, upon  the  score  of  some  little  gratuity  wc 
gave  him,     I  saw  him  accidentally  once  or  twict 
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about  ten  days  before  he  died,  and  observed  he 
began  very  much  to  droop  and  languish,  though  I 
hear,  his  friends  did  not  seem  to  apprehend  him 
in  any  danger.  About  two  or  three  days  ago  he 
grew  ill,  was  confined  first  to  his  chamber,  and  in 
a  few  hours  after  to  his  bed,  where  Dr.  Case*, 
and  Mrs.  Kirleus  t  were  sent  for  to  visit,  and  to 
prescribe  to  him.  Upon  this  intelligence,  I  sent 
thrice  every  day  one  servant  or  other  to  inquire 
after  his  health;  and  yesterday,  about  four  in  the 
afternoon,  word  was  brought  me,  '*  that  he  was 
past  hopes  f  upon  which  I  prevailed  with  myself 
to  go  and  see  him,  partly  out  of  commiseration^ 
and  4I  confess,  partly  out  of  curiosity.  He  knew 
rae  very  well,  seemed  surprised  at  my  condescen- 
sion,  and  made  me  compliments  upon  it,  as  weU 

*  John  Case  was  many  years  a  noted  practitioner  in  physick 
and  astrology.  He  was  looked  upon  as  the  successor  of  Lilly  and 
of  Satfold,  and  possessed  the  magical  utensils  of  both.  He  erased 
the  verses  of  his  predecessor  from  the  sign-post,  and  substituted 
in  there  stead  this  distich,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  got  more 
'    than  Dryden  did  by  all  his  works, 

**  Within  this  place 

"  Lives  doctor  Case." 
He  published,  in  l697t  one  •f  the  most  profound  astrological 
pieces  the  world  ever  saw,  called,  ^'  The  Angelical  Guide,  showing 
men  and  women  their  chance  in  this  elementary  life,"  in  four 
books.  The  diagrams  in  this  work  would  probably  have  puzzled 
Euclid,  though  he  had  studied  astrology. —  From  the  mention 
made  of  hinv  by  Swift,  he  appears  to  have  been  living  in  I7O8, 
When  Tutchin  published  his  Observators,  the  doctor  used  fre* 
quently  to  advertise  himself  at  the  end  of  that  paper.     N. 

t  Mary  JCirleus,  widow  of  John  Kirleus,  son  of  Dr.  Thoma^' 
Kirlem^  a' collegiate  physician  of  London,  and  swori^ physician 
in  «rdinaryi^^  king  Charles  IL  was  a  constant  advertiser  in  the 
Obsenrator,  and  "  dealt  with  all  persons  according  to  tberr  abi* 
liti^.'*     N. 

VOL*  iir.  » 
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M  he  could  in  the  condition  he  was.  Th^  p^opk 
about  him  said,  ^^  he  had  been  for  SQme  time  dc^ 
lirious ;""  but  when  I  saw  him,  he  had  his  unde^ 
standing  as  well  as  ever  I  knew,  and  spoke  $troBg 
^nd  hearty,  without  any  seeming  unea$ine$$  of 
constraint  After  I  had  told  him  **  how  sorry  I 
was  to  see  him  in  those  melancholy  ctrcumstaa^ 
Cf^S|'*  and  said  some  other  civilities,  suitable  tq 
the  occasion,  I  desired  him  *^  to  tell  me  freely  and 
ingenuously,  whether  the  predictions  Mr.  Bick- 
^rstaff  had  published  relating  to  his  death,  had 
not  too  much  affected  and  worked  on  his  imagi- 
natiou.**  He  confessed,  "  he  had  often  had  it  in 
)^is  bead,  but  never  with  much  apprehension,  till 
about  a  fortnight  before;  since  which  time  it  had 
the  perpetual  possession  &f  his  mind  and  thoughts, 
and  he  did  verily  believe  was  the  true  natural 
cause  of  his  present  distemper:  for,"  said  he, 
"  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  and  I  think  I  have 
very  good  reasons,  that  Mr.  BickerstafF  spoke 
altogether  by  guess,  and  knew  no  more  what  will 
happen  this  year,  than  I  did  myself." 

I  told  him,  ''  his  discourse  surprised  me ;  and 
I  would  f  be  glad  he  were  in  a  state  of  health  to 
be  able  to  tell  me,  what  reason  he  had  to  be  con- 
vinced of  Mr.  Bickerstaff's  ignorance."  Here* 
plied,  ^'  I  am  a  poor  ignorant  fellow,  bred  to  a 
mean  trade,  yet  I  have  sense  enough  to  know, 
that  all  pretences  of  foretelling  by  astrology  are 
deceits,  for  this  manifest  reason  ;  because  the  wise 
and  the  learned,  who  can  only  judge  ^whether 
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there  be  any  truth  in  this  science,  do  all  unaoi* 
mously  agree  to  laugh  at  and  despise  it ;  and  noUt 
but  the  poor  ignorant  vulgar  give  it  any  crodit; 
ahd  that  only  upon  the  word  of  such  silly  wretches 
as  I  and  my  fellows,  who  can  hardly  Write  or 
read."  I  then  asked  him,  ^^  why  he  had  not  caU 
culated  his  own  nativity,  to  see  whether  it.agreed 
with  BickerstafF's  prediction?''  At  which  be  shook 
hk  head,  and  said,  ''  Oh  1  sir,  this  is  no  time  for 
jesting,  but  for  repenting  those  fooleriea,  as  I  do 
DOW  from  the  very  bottom  of  rt>y  heart"—"  By 
what  I  can  gather  from  you,"  said  I,  "  the  ob* 
servations  and  predictions  you  printed  with  your 
almanacks,  were  mere  impositions  on  the  people^^ 
He  replied,  "  If  it  were  otherwise,  I  should  hart 
the  less  to  answer  for.  We  have  a  common  form 
for  all  those  things ;  as  to  foretelling  the  weather^ 
we  never  meddle  with  that,  but  leave  it  to  th^ 
printer,  who  takes  it  out  of  any  oht  atmanaicki 
as  he  thinks  fit ;  the  rest  was  my  owo  invention^ 
to  make  my  almanack  sell,  having  a  wife  to  main^ 
tain,  and  no  other  way  to  get  my  bread  ;  fot 
mending  old  shoes  is  a  poor  livelihood ;  and,  ^d^ 
ded  he,  sighing,  "  I  wish  I  may  not  have  dontf 
more  mischief  by  my  physick,  than  my  astr<^''« 
gy ;  though  I  had  some  good  receipts  frotn  my 
grandmother,  and  my  own  compositions  werA 
such,  as  I  thought  could  at  least  do  no  hurt." 

I  had  some  other  discourse  with  him,  which 
sow  I  cannot  call  to  mind ;  and  I  fear  have  al- 
ready, tired  your  lordship.  I  shall  only  add  one 
circumstance,  that  on  his  deathbed  he  declared 
himself  a  nonconformist,  and  had  a  fanatick 
preacher  to  be  his  spiritual  guid^.     After  half  a^ 
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hour's  conversation  I  took  my  leave,  being  almost 
stifled  by  the  closeness  of  the  room.     I  imagine 
he  could  not  hold  out  long,  and  therefore  with- 
dreur  to  a  little  coffeehouse  hard  by,  leaving  a 
servant  at  the  house,  with  orders  to  come  imme- 
diately  and  tell  me,  as  near  as  he  could,  the  mi- 
Bute  when  Partridge  should  expire,  which  was 
liot  above  two  hours  after;  when  looking  upon 
my  watch,  I  found  it  to  be  above  five  minutes 
after  seven ;  by  which  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Bick- 
erstafF  was  mistaken  almost  four  hours  in  his  cal- 
culation.  In  the  other  circumstances  he  was  exact 
enough.     But  whether  he  has  not  been  the  cause 
of  this  poor  man's  death,  as  well  as  the  predictor, 
way  be  very  reasonably  disputed  *.    However,  it 
must  be  confessed,    the  matter  is  odd  enough, 
whether  we  should  endeavour  to  account  for  jt 
by  chance,  or  the  effect  of  imagination  :  for  my 
own  part,  though  I  believe  no  man  has  less  faith 
in  these  matters,  yet  I  shall  wait  with  some  im- 
patience, and  TjiOt  without  some  expectation,  the 
fulfilling  of  Mr.  BickerstafTs  second  prediction, 
that  the  cardinal  de  Noailles  is  to  die  upon  the^ 
fourth  of  April ;  and  if  that  should  be  verified  as 
exactly  as  this  of  poor  Partridge,  I  must  own  I 
should  be  wholly  surprised,  and  at  a  loss,  an^ 
should  infallibly  expect  the  accomplishment  of  all 
the  rest. 

*  The  words  in  this  sentence  are  ill  arranged.;  it  would  b» 
better  thus — '  But  whether  he  has  not  been  the  cause,  as  well  8& 
the  predictor,  of  )this  poor  man's  death,  may  very  reasonably  be 
disputed/    S. 
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J.  T  is  hard,  my  dear  countrymen  of  these  united 
nations,  it  is  very  hard,  thjlt  a  Briton  bom,  a  pro- 
testant  astrologer,  a  man  of  revolution  principles^ 
an  a:Ssertor  of  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  peo- 
ple, should  cry  out  in  vain  for  justice  against  a 
Frenchman,  a  papist,  and  an  illiterate  pretender 
to  science,  that  would  blast  my  reputation,  most 
inhumanly  bury  me  alive,  and  defraud  my  native 
country  of  those  services,  which,  in  my  double 
capacity,  I  daily  offer  the  publick. 

*  This  piece  being  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  original  of  it 
Tery  rare,  we  have  thouirht  fit  to  add  it,  though  not  written  by 
the  same  hand.  In  the  Dublin  edition  it  is  said  to  be  written  by 
the  late  N.  Row  e,  esq.  which  is  a  mistake :  for  the  reverend 
Dr.  Yalden,  preacher  of  BrideweU,  Mr,  Partridge's  oear  neigh* 
bour,  drew  it  up  for  him.    H. 
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What  great  provocations  I  have  received,  let 
the  impartial  reader  judge,  and  how  unwillingly, 
cveq  in  my  own  defence,  I  now  enter  the  Hsts 
against  falsehood,  ignorance,  and  envy  :  but  I  am 
,  exasperated,  at  length,  .to  drag  out  this  Cacus 
from  the  den  of  obscurity  where  he  lurks,  detect 
him  by  'the  light  of  those  stars  he  has  so  impu; 
dently  traduced,  and  show  there  is  not  a  monster 
in  the  skies  so  pernicious  and  malevolent  to  man- 
kind, as  an  ignorant  pretender  to  physick  and 
astrology.  I  shall  not  directly  fall  on  the  many 
gross  errours,  nor  expose  the  notorious  absurdi- 
ties of  this  prostitute  libeller,  till  I  have  let  the 
learned  world  fairly  into  the  controversy  depend- 
ing, and  then  leave  the  unprejudiced  to  judge  of 
the  merits  and  justice  of  my  cause. 

It  was  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1707, 
when  an  impudent  pximphlet  crept  into  the  world, 
entHled,  t^re^lictwn^^  Sgc.  b^  Isaac  BickcrsfqfflEsg^ 
amoDg  the  many  arrogant  asisertions  laid  down  by 
th^t  lying' spirit  of  divination,  he  was  pleased  ta 
pitch  otk  the  cardinal  de  No^^illes  and  myscUy 
among  n>any  other  eminent  and  iliustvidns  per- 
so-jsis,  tks^ti  were  to  die  within  the  compass  of  the 
ensuing  y^ic  ;:  aiul  peremptorily  fixe$  the  month, 
d^^y,  and  hou?  of  our  deaths:  this,  I* thinks  is 
spirting  with  great  men,  andt  publick  spirits,  to. 
the  scandal  of  reiigioo^.  and  reproach  of  power  ;> 
and  if  sovereign  princes  and  astrologers  must 
make  diversion  for  the  vulgar — why  then  farewell, 
say  I^  to  all  governments,  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
But,  I  thank  my  better  stars,  I  am  alive  to  con* 
front  this  false  and  audacious  predictor,  and  ta 
make  him  rue  the  hour  he  ever  adlroat^  a  man  of 
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science  and  resentraehf.  The  cardinal  may  take 
what  measures  he  pleases  with  him ;  as  his  excel* 
leoty  is  a  foreigner,  and  a  papist,  he  has  no 
reason  to  rely  on  me  for  his  justification ;  I  shall 
dniy  assure  the  world  he  is  alive:— — but  as  he 
wa^  bred  to  letters,  and  is  master  of  a  pen,  let 
bim  use  it  in  his  own  defence.  In  the  mean  tim6 ' 
1  shall  present  the  publick  with  a  faithful  nar* 
rative  of  the  ungenerous  treatment  and  hard 
usage  I  have  received,  from  the  virulent  pa- 
pers, and  malicious  practices,  of  this  pretended 
astrologer 


A  TRUE   AND    IMPARTIAL   ACCOUNT    Of    THt 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,  EJQf 
AGAINST  ME. 

The  28th  of  March,  anno  Dom.  1708,  being 
tlie  night  this  sham  prophet  had  so  impudently 
fixed  for  my  last,  which  made  little  impressiorf 
on  myself;  but  I  cannot  answer  for  my  whole 
fafmily;  for  my  wife,  with  concern  more  than 
usual,  prevailed  on  me  to  take  somewhat  to  sweat 
for  a  cold ;  and,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and 
nine,  to  go  to  bed  :  the  maid,  as  she  was  warming 
my  bed,  with  a  curiosity  natural  to  young 
wenches,  runs  to  the  window,  and  asks  of  one 
passing  the  street,  who  the  bell  tolled  for?  Dr. 
Partrids^e,  says  he,  the  famous  ahnanackmaker, 
who  (iiecl  suddenly  this  evening:  the  poor  girl 
provoked  told  him,  he  lied  like  a  rascal ;  the  other 
very  sedately  replied,  the  sexton  had  so  informed 
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him ;  and  if  false,  he  was  to  blame  for  imposing 
upon  a  stranger.  She  asked  a  second,  and  a 
third,  as  they  passed,  and  every  one  was  in  the 
same  tone.  Now,  I  do  not  say  these  are  accom- 
plices to  a  certain  astrological  'squire,  and  that 
one  Bickerstaff  might  be  sauntering  thereabout, 
because  I  will  assert  nothing  here,  but  what  I 
dare  attest  for  plain  matter  of  fact  My  wife  at 
this  fell  into  a  violent  disorder;  and  I  must  dwn 
I  was  a  little  discomposed  at  the  oddness  of  the 
accident.  In  the  mean  time  one  knocks  at  my 
door;  Betty  runs  down,  and  opening,  finds  a 
sober  grave  psrson,  who  modestly  inquires  if  this 
was  Dr.  Partridge's?,  she  taking  him  for  some 
cautious  city  patient,  that  came  at  that  time  for 
privacy,  shows  him  into  the  diningroom.  As 
soon  as  I  could  compose  myself,  I  went  to  him, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  my  gentleman  mounted 
on  a  table  with  a  two-foot  rule  in  his  hand,  mea- 
suring my  walls,  and  taking  the  dimensions  of 
of  the  room.  Pray,  sir,  says  I,  not  to  interrupt 
you,  have  you  any  business  with  me?  only,  sir, 
replies  he,  order  the  girl  to  bring  me  a. better 
light,  for  this  is  but  a  very  dim  one.  Sir,  says  I, 
my  namp  is  Partridge:  O!  the  .(hector's  brother, 
belike,  cries  he;  the  staircase,  I  believe,  and 
these  two  apartments  hung  iii  close  mourning, 
will  be  sufficient,  and  only  a  strip  of  bays  round 
the  other  rooms.  The  doctor  must  needs  die  rich, 
he  had  great  dealings  in  his  Avay  for  many  years; 
if  he  had  no  family  coat,  you  had  as  good  use 
the  escutcheons  of  the  compan}',  they  are  as 
showish,  and  will  look  as  magnificent,  as  if  he  was 
descended  from  the   bl^ood- royal,     With  that  t 
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assumed  a  greater  air  of  authority,  and  demanded 
who  employed  him,  or  how  he  came  there?  Why, 
I  was  sent,  sir,  by  the  company  of  undertakers, 
says  he,  and  they  were  employed  by  the  honest 
gentleman,  who  is  executor  to  the  good  doctor 
departed ;  and  our  rascally  porter,  I  believe,  is 
fallen  fast  asleep  with  the  black  cloth  and  sconces, 
or  he  had  been  here,  and  we  might  have  been 
tacking  up  by  this  time.  Sir,  says  I,  pray  bead- 
vised  by  a  friend,  and  make  the  best  of  your 
speed  out  of  my  doors,  for  I  hear  my  wife's  voice, 
(which  by  the  by,  is  pretty  distinguishable)  and 
in  that  corner  of  the  room  stands  a  good  cudgel, 
which  somebody  has  felt  before  now ;  if  that  light 
in  her  hands,  and  she  know  the  business  you  come 
about,  without  consulting  the  stars,  I  can  assure 
you  it  will  be  employed  very  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  your  person.  Sir,  cries  he,  bowing  with- 
great  civility,  I  perceive  extreme  grief  for  the 
loss  of  the  doctor,  disorders  you  a  little  at  present, 
but  early  in  the  morning  I  will  wait  on  you  with 
all  the  necessary  materials.  Now  1  mention  no 
Bickerstaft':  nor  do  I  say,,  that  a  certain  star- 
gazing 'squire  has  been  plajnng  my  executor 
before  his  time;  but  I  leave  the  world  to  judge, 
and  he  that  puts  things  and  things  fairly  together, 
will  not  be  much  wide  of  the  mark. 

Well,  once  more  I  got  my  doors,  closed,  and  pre- 
pared for  bed,  in  hopes  of  a  little  repose  after 
so  many  ruffling  adventures;  just  as  I  was  put- 
ting out  my  light  in  order  to  do  it,  another 
bounces  as  hard  ^she  can  knock  ;  I  open  the  win- 
dow, and  ask  who  is  there,  and  what  he  wants?  I 
^xn  ^ed  the  sexton,  replies  he,  and  come  to  know 
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Iirhetbcr  the  doctor  left  any  ordert  for  t  fuJMfral 
sermon,  and  where  he  is  to  be  laid,  and  whethw 
his  grave  is  to  be  plain  or  bricked  ?  Why,  sirrah^ 
says  I,  y6u  khow  mc  well  enough ;  you  know  1 
am  not  dead,  and  hx>w  dare  you  affront  me  dfter 
this  manner?  Alackaday,  sir,  replies  the  fellon^^ 
why  it  is  in  print,  and  the  whole  town  ktiowi 
you  are  dead  ;  why,  th^re  is  Mr.  White  the  joinet 
is  but  fitting  screws  to  your  cotfin,  he  will  be  her* 
whh  it  in  an  instant:  he  was  afraid  you  would 
have  wanted  it  before  this  time.  Sirrah,  sirrah, 
$ays  I,  you  shall  know  tomorrow  to  your  c^st^ 
that  1  am  alive,  and  alive  hke  to  be.  Why,  it  i^ 
strange,  sir,  says  he,  you  should  make  such  H 
secret  of  your  death  to  us  that,  are  your  neigh- 
bours ;  it  Idoks  as  if  you  had  a  design  to  defraad 
the  church  of  its  dues;  and  let  mc  tell  you,  fot 
one  that  has  lived  so  long  by  the  heavens,  that  i^ 
unhandsomely  done.  Hist,  Hist,  says  amocher 
rogue  that  stood  by  him;  away,  doctor  into  you* 
flannel  gear  as  fast  as  you  can,  for  here  is  a  whole 
pack  of  dismals  coming  to  yon  with  their  black 
equipage,  and  how  indecent  will  it  look  for  yoU 
to  stand  frightening  folks  at  your  window,  when 
you  should  have  been  in  your  coffin  these  three 
hours?  In  short,  what  with  updertakers,  6m- 
balmers,  joiners,  sextons,  and  your  damned  elegy 
haM'kers  upon  a  late  practitioner  in  physick  and 
astrology,  I  got  not  one  wink  of  .sleep  that  nighty 
nor  scarce  a  moment's  rest  ever  since.  Now  I 
doubt  not  hut  this  villanous  'squire  has  the  itil*- 
pudence  to  assert,  that  these  are  entirely  strangers' 
to  him ;  he,  good  man,  knows  nothing  of  the 
matter,    and  honest  Lsaac  Bickerstaff,  I  warrai:it 
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you,  is  more  a  man  of  honour,  than  to  be  an  ac- 
complice with  a  pack  of  rascal^,  that  walk  the 
streets  on  nights,  and  disturb  good  people  in  their 
beds ;  but  he  is  out,  if  he  thinks  the  whole  world 
is  blind;  for  there  is  one  JoHn  Partridge  can 
smell  a  knave  as  far  as  Grub  street, — although  he 
lies  in  the  most  exalted  garret,  and  writes  himself 
'squire:  — but  I  will  keep  my  temper,  and  proceed 
in  the  narration. 

I  could  not  stir  out  of  doors  for  the  space  of 
three  months  after  this,  but  presently  one  comes 
up  to  me  in  the  street ;  Mr.  Partridge,  that  coffin 
you  was  last  buried  in,  I  have  not  yet  been  paid 
for:  doctor,  cries  another  dog,  how  do  you  think 
people  can  live  by  making  of  graves  for  nothing? 
next  time  you  die,  you  may  even  toll  out  the  bell 
yourself  for  Ned.  A  third  rogue  tips  me  by  the 
elbow,  and  wonders  how  1  have  the  conscience 
to  sneak  abroad  without  paying  my  funeral  ex- 
penses. Lord,  says  one,  I  durst  have  swore  that 
was  honest  Dr.  Partridge,  my  old  friend;  but, 
poor  man,  he  is  gone.  I  beg  your  pardon,  say* 
another,  you  look  so  like  my  old  acquaintance, 
that  I  used  to  consult  on  some  private  occasions : 

bttt,  afack,  he  iH  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh 

Look,  look,  look,  cries  a  third,  after  a  competent 
space  of  staring  at  me,  would  not  one  think  our 
neighbour  the  almanackmaker  was  crept  out  of 
his  grave,  to  take  the  other  peep  at  the  stars  in 
this  world,  and  show  how  much  he  is  improved 
in  fortunetelling,  by  having  taken  a  journey  to 
the  other? 

Nay,  the  very  reader  of  our  parish,  a  good, 
/^oberi  discreet  person,  has  sent. two  or  three  time^ 
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for  me  to  come  and  be  buried  decently,  or  scad 
hira  sufficient  reasons  to  the  contrary ;  or,  if  I 
have  been  interred  in  any  other  parish,  to  produce 
my  certificate,  as  the  act*  requires.  My  poor 
wife  is  run  almost  distracted  with  being  called 
widow  Partridge,  when  she  knows  it  is  false; 
and  once  a  term  she  is  cited  into  the  court  to  take 
out  letters  of  administration.  But  the  greatest 
grievance  is,  a  paltry  quack,  that  takes  up  my 
calling  just  under  my  nose,  and  in  his  printed 
directions  with  N.  B. — savs,  he  lives  in  the  house 
of  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  John  Partridge,  an 
eminent  practitioner  in  leather,  physick^  and 
astrology. 

But  to  show  how  far  the  wicked  spirit  of  envy, 
malice,  and  resentment  can  hurry  some  men,  my 
nameless  old  persecutor  had  provided  me  a  mo- 
nument at  the  stonecutter's,  and  would  liavc 
erected  it  in  the  parish  church ;  and  this  piece 
of  notorious  and  expensive  villany  had  actually 
succeeded,  if  I  had  not  used  my  utmost  interest 
with  the  vestry,  where  it  was  carried  at  last  but 
by  two  voices,  that  I  am  alive.  That  stratagem 
failing,  out  comes  a  long  sable  elegy,  bedecked 
with  hourglasses,  mattocks,  sculls,  spades,  and 
skeletons,  with  an  epitaph  as  confidently  written 
to  abuse  me  and  my  profession,  as  if  I  had  been 
under  ground  these  twenty  years. 

And  after  such    barbarous  treatment  as  this, 
.    can  the  world  blame  me,  when  I  ask,  what  is  be- 

*  The  statute  of  30  C^r.  II.  for  burying  in  woollen,  requires, 
that  oath  shall  be  made  of  the  compliance  with  this  act,  and  a 
certificate  thereof  lodged  with  the  minister  of  the  parish  within 
«ight  days  aftier  interment.     H. 
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come  of  the  freedom  of  an  Englishman  ?  and 
vhere  is  the  Hberty  and  property,  that  my 
old  glorious  friend  came  over  to  assert  ?  we 
have  drove  popery  out  of  the  nation,  and  sent 
slavery  to  foreign  climes.  The  arts  only  remain 
in  bondage,  when  a  man  of  science  and  character 

^  shall  be'openly  insulted,  in  the  midst  of  the  many 
useful  services  he  is  daily  paying  the  puhlick. 
Was  it  ever  heard,  even  in  Turkey  or  Algiers, 
that  a  state  astrologer  was  bantered  out  of  his 
life  by  an  ignorant  impostor,  or  bawled  out  of 
the  world  by  a  pack  of  villanous  deep-mouthed, 
hawkers?  though  I  print  almanacks,  and  publish 
advertisements;  thougii  I  produce  certificates 
under  the  ministers  and  churchwardens  hands  I 
am  alive,  and  attest  the  same  on  oath  at  quarter- 
sessions,  out  comes  a  full  and  true  relation  of  the 
death  and  interment  of  John  Partridge;  truth  is 
bore  down,  attestations  neglected,  the  testimony 
of  sober  persons  despised,  and  a  man  is  looked 
upon  by  his  neighbours  as  if  he  had  been  seven 
years  dead^  and  is  buried  alive  in  the  midst  of 
his  friends  and  acquaintance. 

Now  can  any  man  of  common  sense  tliink  it  , 
consistent  with  the  honour  of  my  profession,  and 
not  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher,  to 
stand  bawhng  before  his  own  door? — alive !  alive! 
ho  I  the  famous  Dr.  Partridge  !  no  counterfeit, 
but  all  alive! as  if  I  had  the  twelve  celes- 
tial monsters  of  the  zodiack  to  show  within,  or 
was  forced  for  a  livelihood  to  turn  retailer  to  Mav 
apd  Bartholomew  fairs.  Therefore,  if  her  Majesty 
would  but  graciously  be  pleased  to  think  a  hard- 

,   ship  of  this  nature  worthy  her  royal  consideration. 
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the  next  parliament,  in  their  great  wisdom^ 
cast  but  an  eye  toward  the  deplorable  case  of 
their  old  philomath,  that  annually  bestows  his 
good  wishes  on  them,  I  agi  sure  there  is  one  Isaac 
BickerstafF,  £sq«  would  soon  be  trussed  up  for 
his  bloody  predictions,  and  putting  good  sub- 
jects in  terrour  of  their  lives :  and  that  hence- 
forward to  murder  a  man  by  way  of  prophecy, 
and  bury  him  in  a  printed  letter,  either  to  a  lord 
or  commoner,  shall  as  legally  entitle  him  to  the 
present  possession  of  Tyburn,  as  if  he  robbed  qb 
the  highway,  or  cut  your  throat  in  bed. 

I  shall  demonstrate  to  the  judicious  that  France 
and  Rome  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  horrid  cons|)i- 
racy  against  me;  and  that  culprit  aforesaid  is  a 
popish  emissary,  has  paid  his  visits  to  St.  GermainX 
and  is  now  in  the  measures  of  Lewis  XIV.  That^ 
in  attempting  my  reputation,  there  is  a  general 
maissacre  of  learning  designed  in  these  realms: 
and  through  my  sides  there  is  a  wound  given  to 
all  the  protestant  almanackmakers  in  the  universe. 

ViVAT  Regina. 
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MR-  partridge  has  been  lately  pleased  to 
tjpeat  rae  after  a  very  rough  manner,  in  that  which 
is  called  his  almanack  'for  the  present  year :  such 
Hsage  is  very  indecent  from  one  gentleman  to 
pother,  and  does  not  at  all  contribute  to  the 
discovery  of  truth,  which  ought  to  be  the  great 
4Qd  in  all  disputes  of  the  learned.  To  call  a  man 
a  fool  and  villain,  an  impudent  fellow,  only  for 
difFeriDg  from  him  in  a  point  merely  speculative. 
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is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  very  improper  style 
for  a  person  of  his  education.     I  appeal  to  the 
learned  world,  whether,  in  niy  last  year's  predic- 
tions, I  gave  him  the  least  provocation  for  such 
unworthy  treatment.     Philosophers  have  differed 
in  all  ages  :  but  the  discreetest  among  them  have 
always  differed  as  became  philosophers.    Scurrility 
and  passion,  in  a  controversy  among  scholars,   is 
just  so  much  of  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  at 
best  a  tacit  confession  of  a  M'eak  cause :   my  con- 
cern is  not  so  much  for  my  own  reputation,   as 
that  of  the  republick  of  letters,  which   Mr.  Par- 
tridge has  endeavoured    to  wound  through  my 
sides.     If  men  of  publick  spirit  must  be  superci- 
liously treated  for  their  ingenious  attempts,  bonr 
will  true  useful  knowledge   be  ever  advanced }   I 
'  wish  Mr.  Partridge    knew  the  thoughts,    which 
foreign  universities  have  conceived  of  his  unge- 
nerpus  proceedings  with  me;  but  I  am  too  tender 
of  his  reputation  to  publish  them  to  the  world. 
That  spirit  of  envy  and  pride,  which  blasts  so 
many  rising  geniuses  in  our  nation,    is  yet  un- 
known among  professors  abroad :    the  necessity 
of  justifying  myself  wijl  excuse  my  vanity,  when 
I  tell  the  reader,    that  I   have  near  a   hundred 
honorary    letters  from  several  parts    of   Europe 
(some  as  far  as  Muscovy)  in  praise  of  my  per* 
formance.      Beside  several  others,    which,    as  I 
have  been  credibly  informed,  were  opened  in  the 
post-otfice,    and  never  sent  me.     It  is  true,  the 
inquisition  in  Portugal  was  pleased  to   burn  my- 
predictions*,  and  condemn  the  author   and  the 

•  Tbis  l&fact.     S?e  p.  217-     N. 
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rehtltH  of  them  :  but  I  hope  at  the  same  time,  it 
will  be  considered,  in  how  deplorable  a  state  learn- 
ing lies  at  present  in  that  kingdom  :  and  with  thu 
profuundest  veneration  for  crowned  heads,  I  w^ill 
presume  to  add,  that  it  a  little  concerned  his  Ma- 
jesty of  Portugal  to  interpose  his  authority  in 
behalf  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  the  subject 
©f  a  nation,  with  which  he  is  now  in  so  strict  an 
alliance.  But  the  other  kingdoms  and  states  of 
Europe  have  treated  me  with  more  candour  and 
generosity.  If  I  had  leave  to  print  the  Latin 
letters  transmitted  to  me  from  foreign  parts,  they . 
would  fill  a  volume,  and  be  a  full  defence  against 
all  that  Mr.  Partridge,  or  his  accomplices  of  the 
Portugal  inquisition,  will  be  ever  able  to  object; 
who,  by  the  way,  are  the  only  enemies  wy  pre-  . 
dictions  have  ever  met  with  at  home  or  abroad. 
But  I  hope  I  know  better  uhat  is  due  to  the 
honour  of  a  learned  correspondence,  in  so  tender 
a  point  Yet  some  of  those  illustrious  persons 
will  perhaps  excuse  me,  for  transcribing  a  passage 
or  two  in  my  vindication*.  The  most  learned 
monsieur  Leibnitz  thus  addresses  to  me  his  third 
letter :  "  lUustrissimo  Bickerstaffio  astroiogia  in* 
9tauratori,''  &c  Monsieur  Le  Clerc,  quoting 
my  Predictions  in  a  treatise  he  published  last  year, 
^s  pleased  to  say,  "  Ifa  nuperrimi  Bickerstaffius 
magnum  illud  Anglia  siduSj^  Another  great  pro- 
fessor writing  of  me,  has  these  words:  '^'Bicktr* 
$t€{j^u^    nobilis    Anglus^    a^trologorum    hujusce 

*  Th«  quotations  here  tnsertec]  are  in  imitation  of  Dr.  Bentley, 
ifi  lOffle  part  of  the  famoin  <ontrovtnjr  between  him  aad  Mr. 
So/ie.     H. 

Vol  III.  $ 
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SacUli  facile  princeps.^  Signior  MagliabecchV 
the  great  duke's  famous  librat-y  keeper,  spends 
almost  his  whole  letter  in  compliments  and  praises. 
It  is  true,  the  renowned  professor  of  astronomy 
at  Utrecht  seems  to  differ  from  me  in  one  article; 
but  it  is  after;  the  modest  manner  that  becomes  a 
philosopher;  as,  pace  tanti  viri  dixerim:  and 
page  55^  he  seems  to  lay  the  errour  upon  the 
printer,  (as  indeed  it  ought)  and  says,  vel  forsan 
error  typographiy  cum  alioquin  Bickerstaffiui  wV 
doctissimuSj  &c. 

If  Mr,  Partridge  had  followed  these  exan^plet 
in  the  controversy  between  us,  he  might  have 
spared  me  the  trouble  of  justifying  myself  in  so 
publick  a  manner,  I  believe  no  man  is  readier  to 
own  his  errours  than  I,  or  more  thankful  to  those 
who  will  please  to  inform  him  of  them.  But  it 
seems,  this  gentleman,  instead  of  encouraging 
the  progress  of  his  own  art,  is  pleased  to  look 
upon  all  attempts  of  that  kind,  as  an  invasion  of 
his  province.  He  has  been  indeed  so  wise  as  to 
make  no  objection  against  the  truth  of  my  pre* 
dictions,  except  in  one  single  point  relating  to 
himself:  and  to  demonstrate  how  much  fhenare 
blinded  by  their  own  partiality,  I  do  solemnly 
assure  the  reader,  that  he  is  the  only  person,  from 
whom  I  ever  heard  that  objection  offered ;  which 
consideration  alone,  I  think^  will  take  off  all  its 
weight. 

With  my  utmost  endeavours  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  above  two  objections  ever  made 
against  the  truth  of  my  last  year's  prophecies  j 
the  first  was,  of  a  Frenchman,  who  was  pleased 
to  publish  to   the  world,    "that    the    cardinad 
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de  Noailles  was  still  alive,  notwithstanding  the 
pretended  prophecy  of  monsieur  BiquerstafFe :" 
but  how  far  a  Frenchman,  a  papist,  and  au  ene- 
my, is  to  be  believed,  in  his  own  cause,  against 
an  English  protestant,  who  is  true  to  the  govern- 
ment, I  shall  leavfe  to  the  candid  and  impartial 
reader. 

The  other  objection,  is  the  unhappy  occasion  of 
this  discourse,    and  relates  to  an  article  in  my 
Predictions,    which  foretold  the    death    of    Mr, 
Partridge  to  happen  on  March  29,    1708.     This 
be  is  pleased  to  contradict  absolutely  in  the  alma- 
nack he  has  published  for  the  present  year,  and 
in  that  ungentlemanly  manner  (pardon  the  ex- 
pression) as  I  have  above  related.     In  that  work 
he  very  roundly  asserts,  that  he  "is  not  only  now 
alive,    but   was   likewise   alive    upon   that   very 
29th  of  March,  when  I  had  foretold  he  should 
die."     This  is  the  subject  of  the  present  contro- 
versy   between  us;    which    I  design   to  handle 
with  all  brevity,  perspicuity,   and  calmness.     In 
this  dispute,   I  am  sensible  the  eyes  not  only  of 
England,    but  of  all  Europe  will  be   upon  us; 
and  the  learned  in  every  country    will,  I  dpubt 
not,  take  part  on  that  side,   where  they  find  most 
appearance  of  reason  and  truth. 

Without  entering  into  criticisms  of  chronology 
about  the  hour  of  his  death,  I  shall  only  prove 
that  Mr.  Partridge  is  not  alive.  And  my  first  arr 
gument  js  this:  about  a  thousand  gentlemen 
having  bought  his  almanacks  for  this  year,  merely 
to  find  what  he  said  against  me,  at  every  line 
they  read,  they  would  lift  up  their  eyes,  and  cry 
oot>  betwixt  rage  and  laughter,  "  they  were,  sure 
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no  man  alive  ever  writ  such  damned  stuff  as  this- 
Neither  did  I  ever  hear  that  opinion  disputed;  so 
that  Mr.  Partridge  lies  under  a  dilemma,  either 
of  disow'ning  his  almanack,  or  allowing  himself 
to  be  no  man  alive.  Secondly,  Death  is  defined' 
by  all  philosophers,  a  separation  of  the  soul  and 
body.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  the  poor  woman, 
who  has  best  reason  to  know,  has  gone  about 
for  some  time  to  every  alley  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  sworn  to  the  gossips,  that  her  husband  had 
neither  life  nor  soul  in  him.  Therefore,  if  an 
uninformed  carcase  walks  still  about,  and  h 
pleased  to  call  itself  Partridge,  Mr.  Bickerstaff 
does  not  think  himself  any  way  answerable  for 
that.  Neither  had  the  said  carcase  any  right  ta 
beat  the  poor  boy,  who  happened  to  pass  by  it  m 
the  street,  crying,  "a  full  and  true  account  of  Dr. 

Partridge's  death,"  &c. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Partridge  pretends  to  tell  fortunes^ 
and  recover  stolen  goods ;  whicli  all  the  parish 
says,  he  must  do  by  conversing  with  the  devil, 
and  other  evil  spirits:  and  no  wise  man  will  ever 
allow,  he  could  converse  personally  with  either, 
till  after  he  was  dead. 

Fourthly,  I  will  plainly  prove  him  to  be  dead^ 
out  of  his  own  almanack  for  this  year,  and  from 
the  very  passage;  which  he  produces  to  make  us 
think  him  alive.  He  there  says,  ^Mie  is  not  oiily 
now  alive,  but  was  also  alive  upon  that  very  29th 
of  March,  which  I  foretold  he  should  die  on : 
by  this,  he  declares  his  opinion,  that  a  man  may 
be  alive  liow,  who  was  not  alive  a  twelvemonth 
ago.  And  indeed,  there  lies  the  sophistry  of  his 
argument.    .He  dares  not  assert  he  was  alive  ever 
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since  that  99th  of  March,  but  that  he  '*  is  now 
alive,  and  was  so  on  that  day;**  I  grant  the  lat- 
ter ;  for  he  did  not  die  till  night,  as  appears  by 
the  printed  account  of  his  death,  in  a  Letter  to  a 
Lord  ;  and  whether  he  be  since  revived,  I  leave 
the  world  to  judge.  This  indeed  is  perfect  ca- 
villing, and  I  am  ashamed  to  dwell  any  longer 
upon  it. 

Fifthly,  I  will  appeal  to  Mr.  Partridge  himself, 
whether  it  be  probable  I  could  have  been  so  in- 
discreet, to  begin  my  predictions  with  the  only 
falsehood,  that  ever  was  pretended  to  be  in  them? 
and  this  in  an  affair  at  home,  where  I  had  so  many 
opportunities  to  be  exact;  and  must  have  given 
such  advantages  against  me  to  a  person  of  Mr. 
Partridge's  wit  and  learning,  who,  if  he  could 
possibly  have  raised  one  single  objection  more 
against  the  truth  of  my  prophecies,  would  hardly 
have  spared  me. 

And  here  I  must  take  occasion  to  reprove  the 
abovementioned  writer  of  the  relation  of  Mr. 
Partridge's  death,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Lord;  who 
was  pleased  to  tax  me  with  a  mistake  of  four 
whole  hours  in  my  calculation  of  that  event.  I 
must  confess,  this  censure  pronounced  with  an 
air  of  certainty,  in  a  matter  that  so  nearly  con- 
cerned me,  and  by  a  grave  judicious  author, 
moved  me  not  a  little.  But  though  I  was  at  that 
time  out  of  town,  yet  several  of  my  friends, 
whose  curiosity  had  led  them  to  be  exactly  in- 
formed, (for  as  to  my  own  part,  having  no  doubt 
at  all  in  the  matter,  I  never  once  thought  of  it) 
assured  me,  I  computed  to  something  under  half 
an  hour;  which  (I  speak  my  private  opinion)  is 
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an  errour  of  no  very  great  magnitude^  that  men 
fihould  raise  a  clamour  about  it  I  shall  only  say, 
It  would  not  be  amiss,  if  that  author  would  htnce* 
forth  be  more  tender  of  other  men's  reputation, 
as  well  as  his  own.  It  is  well  there  were  no  more 
mistakes  of  that  kind  ;  if  there  had,  I  prei»ume 
be  would  have  told  me  of  them  with  as  little  ce- 
remony. 

There  is  one  objection  against  Mr.  Partridge's 
death,  which  I  have  sometimes  met  with,  though 
indeed  very  slightly  ofl'ered,  that  he  still  continues 
to  write  almanacks.     But  this  is  no  more  than 

% 

what  is  common  to  all  of  that  profession :  Gad- 
bury,  Poor  Robin,  Dove,  Wing,  and  several 
others,  do  yearly  publish  their  almanacks,  though 
several  of  thtm  have  been  dead  since  before  the 
Revolution.  Now  the  natural  reason  of  this  1  take 
to  be,  that  whereas  it  is  the  privilege  of  authors  to 
live  after  their  death,  almanack-makers  are  alone 
excluded ;  because  their  dissertations,  treating 
only  upon  the  minutes  as  they  pass,  become  user 
less  as  those  go  off.  In  consideration  of  which, 
time,  whose  registers  they  are,  gives  them  a 
lease  in  reversion,  to  continue  their  works  after 
death. 

I  should  not  have  given  the  publick,  or  mj'self, 
the  trouble  of  this  vindication,  if  my  name  had 
not  been  made  use  of  by  several  persons,  to  whom 
I  never  Ii^nt  it ;  one  of  which,  a  few  days  ago, 
was  pleased  to  father  on  me  a  ncM^  set  of  predic- 
tions. But  I  think  these  are  things  too  serious  to 
be  trifled  with.  It  grieved  me  to  the  heart,  when 
I  saw  my  labours,  which  had  cost  me  so  much 
thought  and  wc^tcbing,  bawled  about  by  the  coin<» 
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mon  hawkers  of  Grub-street,  which  I  only  in- 
tended for  the  weighty  consideration  of  the  gra- 
vest persons.  Thfs  prejudiced  the  world  so  much 
at  first,  that  several  of  my  friends  had  the  assu- 
rance to  ask  me  whether  I  were  in  jest  ?  to  which 
I  only  answered  coldly,  "  that  the  event  would 
show."  But  it  is  the  talent  of  our  age  and  nation, 
to  turn  things  of  the  greatest  importance  into  ri- 
dicule. When  the  end  of  the  year  had  verified 
all  my  predictions,  out  comes  Mr.  Partridge's  al- 
manack^ disputing  the  point  of  his  death  ;  so  that 
I  am  employed,  like  the  general  who  was  forced 
to  kill  his  enemies  twice  over,  whom  a  necroman- 
cer had  raised  to  life.  If  Mr.  Partridge  have 
practised  the  same  experiment  upon  himself,  and 
be  again  alive,  long  may  he  continue  so ;  that 
does  not  the  least  contradict  my  veracity  :  but  I 
think  I  have  clearly  proved,  by  invincible  demon- 
stration, that  he  died,  at  farthest,  within  half  an 
hour  of  the  time  I  foretold,  and  not  four  hours 
sooner,  as  the  abovementioned  author,  in  his 
Letter  to  a  Lord,  has  maliciously  suggested,  with 
design  to  blast  my  credit,  by  charging  me  with 
^o  gross  a  mistake. 
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TAMOUS  PREDICTION 

ov 

MERLIN, 
THE  BRITISH  WIZARD. 

VKIT'TEN    ABOVE    A     THOUSAND     YEARS     AOO, 
4iri>  RELATING  TO  THE  TEAR  170y. 

WITH   £XP]LANATORT   NOT]CS| 
£T  T.    :^.   PHILOMATH, 


Last  year  was  published  a  paper  of  Predictionii, 
pretended  to  be  written  by  6ne  Isaac  BickerstafF, 
esq.  but  the  true  design  of  it  was  to  ridicule  the 
^rt  of  astrology,  and  expose  its  professors  as  ig^ 
norant  or  impostors.  Against  this  ImputatioOi 
Dr.  Partridge  has  learnedly  vindicated  himself  in 
Jiis  almanack  for  that  year, 

For  a  further  vindication  of  this  famous  art,  I 
have  thought  fit  to  present  the  world  with  the  fol- 
lowing prop)iecy.  The  original  is  said  to  be 
of  the  famous  Merlin,  who  lived  about  a 
thQusand  years  ago ;  and  the  following  transla- 
tioa  is  twp  hundred  yj^ars  old;  for  it  seems  to  be 
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written  near  the  end  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 
reign.  I  found  it  in  an  old  edition  of  Merlin's 
prophecies,  imprinted  at  London  hy  Johan 
Haukyns  in  the  year  1550,  page  39.  I  set  it 
down  word 'for  word  in  the  old  orthography,  and 
shall  take  leave  to  subjoin  a  few  explanatory 
notes. 

debenanH  Cm  atili^  to  nine, 
^  JFcaunce  |)er  mat  tbis  fo  t|^  ^0ne, 

(DOalfte  issm  toetpng  ^|)oed  ne  l^en. 
C|)en  com^  foottbz,  get)  untietstonUe, 
Jtom  Co)ime  of  g^toffe  to  fattjm  HonUe, 
2bi  tetHie  C|)pfmn,  CBoe  tl^e  inome 
Co  iFraunte,  ttateber  |)e  toois  lumi. 

I^or  0|)aU  r. tin  9Sen:ps(  make  tip  die  iUK(fi!e» 
ponge  i^nele  £(|)aU  again  mtetartpe : 
9MXi  iSiQtm^  jptpn  again  £t|)aU  marrp, 
SnU  from  tt)e  Cree  ^s^ttt  lSUimxm&  feele, 
Bipe  iTruit  £(|)aU  come,  anH  aU  iis  toele, 
laeamnd  d|)aU  Haunce  l^ontre  in  I^nUe, 
.  9Mti  it  £^U  be  mercpe  in  oIO  ^n0lonIle. 
Cben  olH  3fnglonlie  £;f)all  be  no  more, 
lanO  no  man  £;|)all  be  sotk  tberefOre. 
^et^on  sball  babe  tbtee  I^etie£i  agapne, 
cai  i^sburge  mak^  t|)em  but  ttoa^^ 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES- 

.  ^ebm  anil  Cen,  This  line  describes  the  year 
wheu  these  evcnu  shali  happen.  Seven  anil  tea 
inake  seventeen,  which  I  explain  seventeen  hun- 
dred, and  this  number  added  to  nine,  makes  the 
year  we  are  now  in ;  for  it  must  be  understood 
of  the  natural  year,  which  begins  the  first  of 
Ja-miarv. 

Camps  Etoere  ttopS,  ^c.  The  river  Thames 
frozen  twice  in  one  year,  so  as  men  to  walk  on  it, 
is  a  very  signil  accident,  which  peihaps  hath  not 
fallen  out  for  several  hundred  years  before,  and 
is  the  reason  why  some  astrologers  have  thought 
that  this  propliecy  could  never  be  fulfilled,  because 
they  imagined  such  a  thing  would  never  happen 
in  our  climate, 

/From  COton  of  ^Wt,  S^c  This  is  a  plain 
designation  of  thp  duke  of  Marlborough:  one 
kind  of  stutf  used  to  fatten  land  is  called  marie, 
and  every  body  knows  that  borough  is  a  name 
for  a  town ;  and  this  way  of  expression  is 
^fter  the  usual  dark  manner  of  old  astrological 
prediction?. 

^\fm  sjjall  tl)t  S^^t,  S;c.  By  the  fish  is 
understood  the  dauphni  of  France,  as  their  kings 
eldest  sons  are  called:  it  is  here  said,  he  shall 
Jament  the  loss  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  called 
the  Bosse,  which  is  an  old  English  word  for 
hnmpshoulder,   or  crookback^    as   that  duke   is 
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known  to  be;  and  the  prophecy  seems  to  mean 
that  he  should  be  overcome  or  slain.  By  the  green 
berrys,  in  the  next  line  is  meant  the  young  duke 
of  Berry,  the  dauphin's  third  son,  who  shall  not 
have  valour  or  fortune  enough  to  supply  the  loss 
of  his  eldest  brother. 

Ponge  9pmnele»  ^c.  By  Symnele  is  meant 
the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  who,  if  he  offers 
to  attempt  any  thing  against  England,  shall  mis- 
carry as  he  did  before.  Lambert  Symnele  is  the 
name  of  a  young  man,  noted  in  our  histories  for 
personating  the  son  (as  I  remember)  of  Edward 
the  F>v  rth. 

9IXiXi  J90rtoapB(  PrpDi,  ^c.  I  cannot  guess  who 
is  meant  by  Norway's  pride  *,  perhaps  the  reader 
may,  ^s  well  as  the  sense  of  the  two  following 
lipes. 

HtatnmiS  H^SXl,  ^c.  Reaums,  or,  as  the  word 
is  now,  realms,  is  the  old  name  for  kingdoms : 
and  this  is  a  very  plain  prediction  of  our  happy 
union,  with  the  felicities  that  shall  attend  it.  It 
is  added  that  Old  England  ^h all  be  no  more,  aud 
yet  no  man  shall  be  sorry  for  it.  And  indeed, 
properly  speaking,  England  is  now  no  more,  for 
the  whole  island  is  one  kingdom  under  the  name 
of  Britain. 

©tcpon  i^Sm,  &;c:  This  prediction,  though 
somewhat  obscure,  is  wonderfully  adapt.  Geryon 
is  said  to  have  been  a  king  of  Spain,  whom  Her- 
cules slew.  It  was  a  fiction  of  the  poets,  that 
he  had  three  heads,  which  the  author  says  he 
sh^ll  have  again :    th^t  is,  Spain  shall  have  three 

*  Queen  Anne.     |i; 
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kings ;  which  is  now  wonderfully  verified ;  for 
beside  the  king  of  Portugal,  which  properly  is 
part  of  Spain,  there  are  now  two  rivals  for  Spain, 
Charles  and  Philip:  but  Charles  being  descended 
from  the  count  of  Hapsburgh,  founder  of  the 
Austrian  family,  shall  soon  make  those  heads  but 
two  by  overturning  Philip,  and  driving  him  out 
of  Spain. 

Some  of  these  predictions  are  already  fulfilled ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  the  rest  may  be  in  due 
time ;  and  I  think,  I  have  not  forced  the  words 
by  my  explication  into  any  other  sense,  than  what 
they  will  naturally  bear.  If  this  be  granted,  I 
am  sure  it  must  be  also  allowed,  that  the  author 
(whoever  he  were)  was  a  person  of  extraordinary 
sagacity:  and  that  astrology  brought  to  such  per- 
fection as  this,  is  by  no  means  an  art  to  be  de- 
spised, whatever  Mr.  BickerstafF,  or  other  merry 
gentlemen  are  pleased  to  think.  As  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  these  lines  having  been  writ  in  the  original 
by  Merlin,  I  confess  I  lay  not  much  weight  upon 
it;  but  it  is  enough  to  justify  their  authority, 
that  the  book  whence  I  have  transcribed  them, 
was  printed  170  years  ago,  as  appears  by  the  title- 
page.  For  the  satisfaction  of  any  gentleman, 
who  may  be  either  doubtful  of  the  truth,  or 
curious  to  be  informed,  I  shall  give  order  to  have 
the  very  book  sent  to  the  printer  of  this  paper, 
with  directions  to  let  any  body  see  it  that  pleases, 
because  I  believe  it  is  pretty  scarce. 
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FOE   THE 

ADVANCEMENT  OF   RELIGION 

AND    THE 

REFORMATION    OF    MANNERS. 

O  /  siquis  volet  impias 

Cades  et  rabiem  tollere  civicam  : 
Si  quaret  pater  urbium 

Subscribi  statuis,  indomitam  audeat 
Refranart  licentiam*.    Hor.  3  Od.  xxiv.  £5. 


BY  A  PERSi3N  OF   QUALITY. 
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WRITTEN    IN    THE    YEAR  1709. 


•  "  Ob !  that  some  Patriot,  wise  and  good. 
Would  stop  this  impious  thirst  of  civil  blood, 
^nd  joy  on  statues  to  behold 
His  Dame,  the  father  of  the  state,  enroU'd'^ 

Francis. 


*^  Will's  Coffee-house^  April  Stf,  1709*  This  week  being  sa- 
cred to  holy  things,  and  no  pdblick  diversions  allowed,  there  has 
been  taken  notice  of  even  here  a  little  Treatise,  called,  *  A  Pro- 
ject for  the  Advancement  of  Religion:  dedicated  to  the  Countess 
of  Berkeley/  The  title  was  so  uncomtnoi/,  isind  promised  so 
peculiar  a  way  of  thinking,  that  every  man  here  has  read  it,  and 
as  many  as  have  done  so  have  approved  it.  It  is  written  with 
the  spirit  of  one  who  has  seen  the  world  enough  to  undervalue 
it  with  good-breeding.  The  author  must  certainly  be  a  man  of 
wisdom  as  well  as  piet}',  and  have  spent  much  time  in  the  exer- 
cise of  both.  The  real  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  interest  of  re- 
ligion are  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  lively  manner,  without  unsea- 
sonable passions ;  and  the  whole  air  of  the  book,  as  to  the 
language,  the  sentiments,  and  the  reasonings,  shows  it  was  writ- 
ten by  one  whose  virtue  sits  easy  about  him,  and  to  whom  vice 
is  thoroughly  contemptible.  It  was  said  by  one  in  company,  al- 
luding to  that  knowledge  of  the  world  this  author  seems  to  have, 
the  man  writes  much  like  a  gentleman,  and  goes  to  heaven  with  a 
very  good  mien."    Tatler,  No.  5. — H. 

*'  The  Gentleman  I  here  intended  was  Dr.  Swift :  this  kind  of 
man  I  thought  him  at  that  time.  We  have  not  met  of  late ;  but 
I  hope  he  deserves  this  character  still/'  Steele's  Apology, 
p.  49.     N. 

**  To  this  Project,  which  is  formed  with  great  purity  of  inten- 
tion, and  displayed  with  sprightliness  and  elegance,  it  can  only 
be  objected,  that,  like  many  projects,  it  is,  if  not  generally  191- 
practicable,  yet  evidently  hopeless,  as  it  supposes  more  zeal, 
concord,  and  persevcrence,  than  a  view  of  mankind  gives  rea^u 
far  expecting.'^    Joh  v  so  k  . 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BERKELEY*. 


j\l  Y  intention  of  prefixing  your  ladyship's  name^ 
is  not,  after  the  common  form,  to  desire  your  pro- 
tection of  the  following  papers ;  which  I  take  to 
be  a* very  unreasonable  request;  since  by  being 
inscribed  to  your  ladyship,  though  without  yout 
HnowledgBj  and  from  a  concealed  hand,  you 
cannot  recommend  them  without  some  suspicioQ^ 
of  partiality.  My  real  design  is,  I  confess,  the 
very  same  I  have  often  detested  in  most  dedica*- 
tions ;  that  of  publishing  your  praises  to  the 
world  ;  not  upon  the  subject  of  your  noble  birth, 
for  I  know  others  as  noble ;  or  of  the  greatness 
of  your  fortune,  for  I  know  othets  far  greater ; 
or  of  that  beautiful  race  (the  images  of  their  pa* 
rents)  which  call  you  mother  ;  for  even  this  may 
perhaps  have  been  equalled  in  some  other  age  or 
country.  Besides,  none  of  these  advantages  do 
derive  any  accomplishments  to  the  owners,  but 
serve  at  best  only  to  adorn  what  they  really  pos- 
sess. What  I  intend  is,  your  pi^ty,  truth,  good 
sense,  and  good  nature,  affability,  and  charity ; 
wherein  I  wish  your  ladyship  had  many  equals, 
or  any  superiors ;  and  I  wish  I  could  say,  I  knew 

♦  Elizabeth  daughteir  of  Baptist  Noel,  Viscount  Campdel), 
and  sister  to  Edward  Earl  of  Gainsborough.  To  the  kindnesa 
of  this  lady,  it  is  not  unlikely  thait  Swift  was  indebted  for  his 
benefices.    Jon ii son* 
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them  too,  for  then  your  ladyship  might  have  had 
a  chance  to  escape  this  address.  In  the  mean 
tirat,  I  think  it  highly  necessary,  for  tlie  interest 
of  virtue  and  .rehgion,  that  the  whole  kingdom 
should  be  informed  in  some  parts  of  your  charac- 
ter :  for  instance,  that  the  easiest '  arid  politest 
conversation,  joined  with  the  truest  piety,  may  be 
observed  in  your  ladyship,  in  as  great  perfection, 
as  they  were  ever  seen  apart,  in  any  other  persons; 
That  by  your  prudence  and  management  under 
several  disadvantages,  you  have  preserved  the 
lustre  of  that  most  noble  family,  into  which  you 
are  grafted,  and  which  the  unmeasurable  profu- 
sion of  ancestors,  for  many  generations,  had  too 
much  eclipsed.  Then,  how  happily  you  perform 
every  office  of  life,  to  which  Providence  has 
called  you  :  in  the  education  of  those  two  incom- 
parable daughters,  whose  conduct  is  So  universally 
admired.;  in  every  duty  of  a  prudent,  complying, 
affectionate  wife  ;  in  that  care  which  descends  to 
the  meanest  of  your  domesticks ;  and  lastly,  in 
that  endless  bounty  to  the  poor,  and  discretion 
where  to  distribute  it.  I  insist  on  my  opinion, 
that  it  is  of  importance  for  the  publick  to  knoAr 
this  and  a  grfeat  deal  more  of  your  ladyship ;  yet 
•whoever  goes  about  to  inform  them  shall,  instead 
of  finding  credit,  perhaps  be  censured  foi-  a  flat- 
terer. To  avoid  so  usual  a  reproach,  I  declare 
this  to  be*  no  dedication,  hut  merely  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  proposal  for  the  advancement  of  religion 
and  morals,  by  tracing,  however  imperfectly, 
.  some  few  lineaments  in*  the  character  of  a  lady, 
who  has  spent  all  her  life  in  the  practice  ^ikI  pro-r 
motion  of  both.  .  ^     .    . 
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Among  all  the  schemes  ofFered  to  the  publick 
in  this  projecting  age,  I  have  observed,  with  some 
displeasure,  that  there  have  never  been  any  for 
the  improvement  of  religion  and  morals :  which, 
beside  the  piety  of  the  design,  from  the  conse- 
quence of  such  a  reformation  in  a  future  life, 
would  be  the  best  natural  means  for  advancing 
the  publick  felicity  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the 
present  happiness  of  every  individual.  For,  as 
much  as  faith  and  morality  are  declined  among 
us,  I  am  altogether  confident,  they  might  in  a 
short  time,  and  with  no'  very  great  trouble,  be 
raised  to  as  high  a  perfection  as  numbers  are 
capable  of  receiving.  Indeed,  the  method  is  so 
easy,  and  obvious,  and  some  present  opportunities 
so  good,  that,  in  order  to  have  this  project  re- 
duced to  practice,  there  seems  to  want*  nothing 
more  than  to  put  those  in  mind,  who  by  their  ho- 
nour, duty,  and  interest,  are  chiefly  concerned. 

But  because  it  is  idle  to  propose  remedies,  before 
we  are  assured  of  the  disease,  or  to  be  in  fear,  till 
we  are  convinced  of  the  danger;  I  shall  first  show 
in  general,  that  the  nation  is  extremely  corrupted 
in  religion  and  morals;  and  then  I  will  offer  a 
short  scheme  for  the  reformation  of  both. 

•  "  There  seems  to  want  nothing  more/  is  a  bad  expression  ; 
better  thus — '  nothing  more  seems  wanting  than  to,'  Syc.     S. 
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As  to  the  first,  I  know  it  is  reckoned  but  a  form 
of  speech,  when  divines  complain  of  tthe  wicked- 
ness of  the  age :  however,  I  believe  upon  a  fair 
comparison  with  other  times  and  countries,  it 
would  be  found  an  undoubted  truth. 

For  first,  to  deliver  nothing  but  plain  matter  of 
fact  without  exaggeration  or  satire,  I  suppose  it 
will  be'  granted,  that  hardly  one  in  a  hundred 
among  our  people  of  quality  or  gentry,  appears 
to  act  by  any  principle  of  religion?  that  great 
numbers  of  them  do  entirely  discard  it,  and  are 
ready  to  own  their  disbelief  of  all  revelation  in 
ordinary  discourse.  Nor  is  the  case  much  better 
among  the  vulgar,  especially  in  great  towns,  where 
the  profaneness  and  ignorance  of  handicraftsmen, 
small  traders,  servants,  and  the  like,  are  to  a  de- 
gree very  hard  to  be  imagined  greater*.  Then,  it 
is  observed  abroad,  that  no  race  of  mortals  have 
so  little  sense  of  religion,  as  the  English  soldiers ; 
to  confirm  which,  I  have  been  often  told  by  great 
officers  of  the  army,  that  in  the  whole  compass  of 
their  acquaintance,  they  could  not  recollect  three 
of  their  profession,  who  seemed  to  regard,  or  be- 
lieve, one  syllable  of  the  Gospel :  and  the  same  at 
least  may  be  affirmed  of  the  fleet  The  conse- 
quences of  all  which  upon  the  actions  of  men  are 
equally  manifest.  They  never  go  about,  as  in 
former  times,  to  hide  or  palliate  their  vices,  but 
expose  them  freely  to  view,  like  any  other  com- 
mon occurrences  of  life,  without  the  least  reproach 
from  the  world,  or  tjieniselves.     For  instance,  aay 

•  This  is  a  bad  arrangement ;  better  thus-—*  arc  to  a  degre© 
greater  than  can  easily  be  imagined/     S. 
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man  will  tell  you  he  intends  to  be  drunk  this 
evening,  jfxr  was  so  last  night,  with  as  little  cere- 
mony or  scruple,  as  he  would  tell  you  the  time  of 
the  day.  He  will  let  you  know  he  is  going  to  a 
wencfa,  or  that  he  has  got  the  venereal  disease, 
with  as  much  indifferency,  as  he  would  a  piece  of 
publick  news.  He  will  swear,  curse,  or  blaspheme, 
without  the  least  passion  or  provocation.  And 
though  all  regard  for  reputation  is  not  quite  laid 
aside  in  the  other  sex,  it  is  however  at  so  low  an 
ebb,  tba/t  very  few  among  them  seem  to  think 
virtue  and  conduct  of  absolute  necessity  for  pre*- 
serving  it.  If  this  be  not  so,  how  comes  it  to 
})as8,  that  women  of  tainted  reputations,  find  the 
«ame  countenance  and  reception  in  all  publick 
places,  with  those  of  the  nicest  virtue,  who  ipay 
andi  receive  visits  from  them,  without  any  manner 
of  scruple?  which  proceeding,  as  it  is  not  very  old 
among  us,  so  I  take  it  to  be  of  most  pernicious 
consequence:  it  looks  like  a  sort  of  compounding 
between  virtue  and  vice,  as  if  a  woman  were  al- 
lowed to  be  vicious,  provided  she  be  not  a  pro- 
fligate; as  if  there  were  a  certain  point,  where 
gallantry  ends,  and  infamy  begins ;  or  that  a 
hundred  criminal  amours,  were  not  as  pardonable 
as  half  a  score. 

Beside  those  corruptions  already  mentioned,  it 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate  such  as  arise  from 
the  excess  of  play  or  gaming:  the  cheats,  the  quar- 
rels, the  oaths,  and  blasphemies  among  the  men ; 
among  the  women,  the  neglect  of  household  affairs; 
the  unlimited  freedoms,  the  undecent  passion,  and 
lastly,  the  known  inlet  to  all  lewdness,  when  after 
an  ill  run,  the  person  must  answer  the  defects  of 
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the  purse,  the  rule  on  such  occasions  holding  truo 
in  play,  as  it  does  in  law ;  quod  non  habet  in  cru* 
mena,  luat  in  corpore. 

But  all  these  are  trifles  in  comparison,  if  we  step 
into  other  scenes,  and  consider  the  fraud  and  co- 
zenage of  trading  men  and  shopkeepers ;  that  in- 
satiable gulf  of  injustice  and  oppression,  the  law; 
the  open  traffick  for  all  civil  and  military  employ- 
ments, (I  wish  it  rested  there*)  without  the  least 
regard  to  merit  or  qualifications;  the  corrupt  ma- 
nagement of  men  in  office ;  the  many  detestable 
abuses  in  choosing  those,  who  represent  the  people; 
with  the  management  of  interest  and  factions 
among  the  representativ'es :  to  which  I  must  be 
bold  to  add,  the  ignorance  of  some  of  the  lower 
clergy;  the  mean  servile  temper  of  others;  the 
pert  pragmatical  demeanour  of  several  young 
stagers  in  divinity,  upon  their  first  producing 
themselves  into  the  world ;  with  many  other 
circumstances,  needless,  or  rather  invidious  to 
mention ;  which  falling  in  with  the  corruptions 
already  related,  have,  however  unjustly,  almost 
rendered  the  whole  order  contemptible. 

This  is  a  short  view  of  the  general  depravities 
among  us,  without  entering  into  particulars,  which 
would  be  an  endless  labour.  Now,  as  universal 
and  deep-rooted  as  these  appear  to  be,  I  am  ut- 
terly deceived,  if  an  effectual  remedy  might  not 
be  applied  to  most  of  them ;  neither  am  I  at  pre- 
sent upon  a  wild  speculative  project,  but  such  a 
one  as  may  be  easily  put  in  execution. 


'  *  Perhaps  the  author  intended  to  intimate  that  it  extended  tQ 
ecclesiastical.     H. 
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For,  while  the  prerogative  of  giving  all  employ-, 
ments  continues  in  the  crown,  either  immediately, 
or  by  subordination,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
prince  to  make  piety  and  virtue  become  the 
fashion  of  the  age,  if,  at  tlie  same  time,  he  would 
make  them  necessary  qualifications  for  favour  and 
preferment.   ^ 

It  is  clear  from  present  experience,  that  the  bare 
example  of  the  best  prince  will  not  have  any  mighty 
influence,  where  the  age  is  very  corrupt,  For^. 
w^hen  was  there  ever  a  better  prince  on  the  throne, 
than  the  present  queen?  I  do  not  talk  of  her  talent 
for  government,  her  love  of  the  people,  or  any 
other  quaUties  that  are  purely  regal;  but  her  piety,, 
charity,  temperance,  conjugal  love,  and  whatever 
other  virtues  do  best  adorn  a  private  life ;  where- 
in, without  question  pv  flattery,  she  has  no  supe- 
rior: yet,  neither  will  it  be  satire  or  peevish  in- 
vectiye  to  affirm,  that  infidehty  and  vice  are  not 
much  diminished  since  her  coming  to  the  crown, 
nor  will,  in  all  probability,  till  more  effectual  re- 
medies he  provided. 

Thus  human  nature  seems  to  lie  under  the  dis- 
advantage, that  the  example  alone  of  a  vicious 
prince,  will  in  time  corrupt  an  age ;  but  the  ex- 
ample of  a  good  one,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  re- 
form it  without  farther  endeavours.  Princes  must 
therefore  supply  this  defect  by  a  vigorous  exercise 
of  that  authority,  which  the  law  has  left  them ; 
hy  making  it  every  man's  interest  and  honour,  to 
cultivate  religion  and  virtue ;  by  rendering  vice  a 
disgrace,  and  the  certain  ruin  to  preferment  or 
pretensions:  all  which  they  should  first  attempt 
in  their  own  courts  and  families.     For  instance. 
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might  not  the  queen's  domesticks  of  the  middle 
and  lower  sort,  be  obliged,  upon  penalty  of  sus- 
pension or  loss  of  their  employments,  to  a  constant 
weekly  attendance  at  least  on  the  service  of  the 
church ;  to  a  decent  behaviour  in  it ;  to  receive 
the  sacrament  four  times  in  the  year;  to  avoid 
swearing  and  irreligious  prophane  discourses;  and 
to  the  appearance  at  least,  of  temperance  and 
chastity  ?  might  not  the  care  of  all  this  be  com- 
mitted to  the  strict  inspection  of  proper  officers  ? 
might  not  those  of  higher  rank,  and  nearer  access 
to  her  majesty's  person,  receive  her  own  commands 
to  the  same  purpose,  and  be  countenanced,  or  dis- 
favoured, according  as  they  obey  ?  might  not  the 
queen  lay  her  injunctions  on  the  bishops,  and  other 
great  men  of  undoubted  piety,  to  make  diligent 
inquiry,  and  give  her  notice,  if  anji  person  about 
her  should  happen  to  be  of  libertine  principles  or 
morals?  might  not  all  those,  who  enter  upon  any 
office  in  her  majesty's  family,  be  obliged  to  take 
an  oath  parallel  with  that  against  simony,  which 
is  administered  to  the  clergy?  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  that  if  these,  or  the  like  proceedings, 
were  duly  observed,  morality  and  religion  would 
soon  become  fashionable  court  virtues,  and  be 
taken  up  as  the  only  methods  to  get  or  keep  em- 
ployments there;  which  alone  would  have  mighty 
influence  upon  many  of  the  nobility  and  principal- 
gentry. 

But,  if  the  like  methods  were  pursued  as  far  as 
possible,  with  regard  to  those,  who  are  in  the  great 
employments  of  state,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how 
general  a  reformation  they  might  in  time  produce 
among  us.      For,  if  piety  and  virtue  were  once 
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reckoned  qualificatiofns  necessary  to  preferment, 
every  man  thus  endowed,  when  put  into  great 
stations,  would  readily  imitate  the  queen's  ex- 
ample, in  the  distribution  of  all  offices  in  his  dis- 
posal ;  especially  if  any  apparent  transgression, 
through  favour  or  partiality,  would  be  imputed 
to  him  for  a  misdemeanor,  by  which  he  must 
certainly  forfeit  his  favour  and  station:  and  there 
being  such  great  numbers  in  employment,  scat- 
tered throu^  every  town  and  county  in  this  king- 
dom, if  all  these  were  exemplary  in  the  conduct 
of  their  lives,  things  would  soon  take  a  new  face, 
.  and  religion  receive  a  mighty  encouragement:  nor 
would  the  publick  weal  be  less  advanced ;  since 
of  liine  offices  in  ten  that  are  ill  executed,  the 
flefect  is  not  in  capacity  or  understanding,  but  ii^ 
common  honesty.  I  know  no  employment,  for 
which  piety  disqualifies  any  man ;  and  if  it  did, 
I  doubt  the  objection  would  not  be  very  season- 
ably offered  at  present :  because  it  is  perhaps  too 
just  a  reflection,  that  in  the  disposal  of  places,  the 
question  whether  a  person  be  fit  for  what  he  is  re- 
commended to,  is  generally  the  last  that  is  thought 
on  or  regarded, 

I  have  often  imagined,  that  something  parallel 
to  the  office  of  censors  anciently  in  Rome,  would 
be  of  mighty  use  among  us,  and  could  be  easily 
limited  from  running  into  any  exorbitances.  The 
Romans  understood  liberty  at  least  as  well  as  we, 
were  as  jealous  of  it,  and  upon  every  occasion  as 
bold  assertors.  Yet  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
read  any  great  complaint  of  the  abuses  in  that 
office  among  them  ;  but  many  admirable  effects 
of  it  are  left  upon  record.     There  are  several  per-  ^ 
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nicious  vices  frequent  and  notorious  among  us,, 
that  escape  or^elude  the  punishment  of  any  law  we 
h^ve  yet  invented,  or  have  had  no  law  at  all 
against  them ;  such  as  atheism,  drunkenness, 
fraud,  avarice,  and  several  others;  which,  by  this 
institution,  wisely  regulated,  might  be  much  re- 
formed. Suppose,  for  instance,  that  itinerary 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  inspect  every 
where  throughout  the  kingdom,  into  the  conduct, 
at  least  of  men  in  office,  with  respect  to  their 
morals  and  religion,  as  well  as  their  ahilities ;  to 
rieceive  the  complaints  and  informations,  that 
should  be  offered  against  them,  and  make  their 
report  here  upon  oath  to  the  court  or  the  ministry, 
who  should  reward  or  punish  accordingly.  I 
avoid  entering  into  the  particulars  of  this,  or  any 
other  scheme,  which  coming  from  a  private  hand, 
might  be  liable  to  many  defects,  but  would  soon 
be  digested  by  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  :  and 
surely,  six  thousand  pounds  a  year  would  not  be 
ill  laid  out,  among  as  many  commissioners  duly 
qualified,  who  in  three  divisions  should  be  per- 
soi>ally  obliged  to  take  their  yearly  circuits  for 
that  purpose. 

But  this  is  beside  my  present  design,  which 
was  only  to  show  what  degree  of  reformation  is  in 
the  power  of  the  queen,  without  the  interposition 
of  the  legislature ;  and  which  her  majesty  is, 
Avithout  question,  obliged  in  conscience  to  endea- 
vour by  her  authority,  as  much  as  she  does  by  her 
practice. 

It  will  be  easily  granted,  that  the  example  of 
this  great  town  has  a  mighty  influence  over  the 
whole  kingdom ;  and  it  is  as  manifest,    that  the 
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tmvn  is. equally  influenced  by  the  court,  and  the 
jninistry,  and  those  who  by  their  employments, 
or  their  hopes,  depend  upon  them.  No^r,  if 
under  so  excellent  a  princess,  as  the  present  queen, 
we  would  suppose  a  family  strictly  regulated,  as 
I  have  above  proposed ;  a  ministry,  where  every 
single  person  was  of  distinguished  piety  ;  if  we 
should  suppose  all  great  offices  of  state  and  law 
filled  after  the  same  manner,  and  with  such  as 
were  equally  diligent  in  choosing  persons,  who,  in 
their  several  subordinations,  would  be  obliged  to 
follow  the  examples  of  their  superiors,  under  the 
penalty  of  loss  of  favour  and  place ;  will  not  every 
body  grant,  that  the  empire  of  vice  and  irreHgion 
would  be  soon  destroyed  in  this  great  metropolis, 
and  receive  a  terrible  blow  through  the  whole 
island,  which  has  so  great  an  intercourse  with  it, 
and  so  much  affects  to  follow  its  fashions? 

For,  if  religion  were  once  understood  to  be  the 
necessary  step  to  favour  and  preferment,  can  it  be 
imagined  that  any  man  would  openly  offend 
against  it,  who  had  the  least  regard  for  his  repu- 
tation or  his  fortune  ;  there  is  no  quality  so  con-** 
trary  to  any  nature,  which  men  cannot  affect,  and 
put  on  upon  occasion  in  orcFc r  to  serve  an  interest, 
or  gratify  a  prevailing  passion.  The  proudest 
man  will  personate  humility,  the  morosest  learn  to 
flatter,  the  laziest  will  be  sedulous  and  active, 
where  he  is  in  pursuit  of  what  \)e  has  much  at 
Jieart :  how  ready  therefore  would  most  men  be 
to  step  i'.ito  the  paths  of  virtue  and  piety,  if  they 
infallibly  led  to  favour  and  fortune! 

If  swearing  and   profaneness,    scandalous  and 
avowed  lewdness,  excessive  gaming  aqd  intemperr 
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ranee,  were  a  little  discountenanced  in  tlic  army 
I  cannot  readily  see  what  ill  consequences  could 
be  apprehended.  If  gentlemen  of  that  professioo, 
were  at  least  oblisred  to  some  external  decorum  in 
their  conduct,  or  even  if  a  profligate  life  and  cha- 
racter, were  not  a  means  of  advancement,  and  the 
appearance  of  piety  a  most  infalliable  hindrance, 
it  is  impossible  the  corruptions  there  should  be  so 
universal  and  exorbitant.  I  have  been  assured  by 
several  great  officers,  that  no  troops  abroad  are  so 
ill  disciplined  as  the  English;  which  cannot  well 
be  otherwise,  while  the  common  soldiers,  have 
perpetually  before  their  eyes,  the  vicious  example 
of  their  leaders ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  for  those 
to  commit  any  crime,  whereof  these  are  not  infi- 
nitely more  guilty,  and  with  less  temptation. 

It  is  commonly  charged  upon  the  gentlemen  of 
the  army,  that  the  beastly  vice  of  drinking  to  ex- 
cess, has  been  lately,  fiom  their  example,  restored 
among  us ;  which  for  some  years  before  was  almost 
dropped  in  England.  But,  whoever  the  introdu- 
cers were,  they  have  succeeded  to  a  miracle; 
many  of  the  young  nobiUty  and  gentry  are  already 
become  great  proficients,  and  are  under  no  manner 
of  concern  to  hide  their  talent,  but  are  got  beyond 
all  sense  of  shame,  or  fear  of  reproachi 

This  might  soon  be  remedied,  if  the  queen 
would  think  fit  to  declare,'  that  no  young  person 
of  quality  whatsoever,  who  was  notoriously  ad- 
dicted to  that,  or  any  other  vice,  should  be  ca- 
pable of  her  favour,  or  even  admitted  into  her 
presence  ;  with  positive  command  to  her  ministers, 
and  others  in  great  office,  to  treat  them  in  the 
same  manner;    after  which,    all  men,    who  had 
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any  regard  for  their  reputation,  or  any  prospect 
of  preferment,  would  avoid  their  commerce. 
This  would  quickly  make  that  vice  so  scandalous, 
that  those  who  could  not  subdue,  would  at  least 
endeavour  to  disguise  it. 

By  the  like  methods,  a  stop  might  be  put  to  that 
ruinous  practice  of  deep  gaming;  and  the  reason 
why  it  prevails  so  much,  is,  because  a  treatment, 
directly  opposite  in  every  point,  is  made  use  of  to 
promote  it :  by  which  means,  the  laws  enacted 
against  this  abuse  are  wholly  eluded. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  want  of  strict  dis* 
cipline  in  the  universities,  has  been  of  pernicious 
^consequences  to  the  youth  of  this  nation,  who  are 
there  almost  left  entirely  to  their  own  management, 
especially  those  among  them  of  better  quality  and 
fortune;  who,  because  they  are  not  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  making  learning  their  maintenance,  are 
easily  allowed  to  pass  their  time,  and  take  their 
degrees,  with  little  or  no  improvement;  than 
which  there  cannot  well  be  a  greater  absurdity. 
For,  if  no  advancement  of  knowledge  can  be  had 
from  those  places,  the  time  there  spent  is  at  best 
utterly  lost,  because  every  ornamental  part  of 
education,  is  better  taught  elsewhere  :  and,  as  for 
keeping  youths  out  of  harm's  way  I  doubt,  where 
so  many  of  them  are  got  together,  at  full  liberty 
of  doing  what  they  please,  it  will  not  answer  the 
end.  But,  whatever  abuses,  corruptioni^,  or  de- 
viations from  statutes,  have  crept  into  universities 
through  neglect,  .  or  length  of  time,  they  might 
in  a  great  degree  be  reformed,  by  strict  injunctions 
from  court  (upon  each  particular)  to  the  visitors 
^nd  heads  of  houses;  beside  the  peculiar  authority 
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the  queen  may  hare  in  several  colleges,  whereof 
her  predecessors  were  the  founders.  And  among 
otlie4'  regulations,  it  would  be  very  convenient  to 
prevent  the  excess  of  drinking  ;  with  that  scurvy 
custom  among  the  lads,  and  parent  of  the  former 
vice,  the  taking  of  tobacco,  where  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  point  of  health. 

From  the  universities,  the  young  nobility  and 
others  of  great  fortunes,  are  sent  for  early  up  to 
town,  for  fear  of  contracting  any  airs  of  pedantry, 
by  a  college  education.  Many  of  the  younger 
gentry  retire  to  the  inns  of  court,  where  they  are 
wholly  left  to  their  own  discretion.  And  the  con- 
sequence of  this  remissness  in  education  appears, 
by  observing  that  nine  in  teit  of  those,  who  rise 
in  the  church  or  the  court,  the  law,  or  the  army, 
are  younger  brothers,  or  new  men,  whose  narrow 
fortunes  have  forced  them  upon  industry  aud  ap- 
plication* 

As  for  the  inns  of  court,  unless  we  suppose  them 
to  be  much  degenerated,  they  must  needs  be  the 
worst  instituted  seminaries  in  any  christian  coun- 
try; but*whether  they  may  be  corrected  without 
interposition  of  the  legislature,  I  have  not  skill 
enough  to  determine.  However,^  it  is  certaih, 
that  all  wise  nations  have  ao^reed  in  the  necessi- 
ty  of  a  strict  education,  which  consisted,  among 
other  things,  in  the  observance  of  moral  duties, 
especially  justice,  temperance,  and  chastity,  as 
well  as  the  knowledge  of  arts,  and  bodily  exerci-. 
ses :  but  all  these  among  us  are  laughed  out  of 
doors. 

Without  the  least  intention  to  offend  the  clergy, 
;l  cannot  but  think,  that  throu<?h  a  mistaken  notion 
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and  practice,  they  prevent  themselves  from'  doing 
much  service,  which  otherwise  might  lie  in  their 
power,  to  religion  and  vnrtue  :  I  mean,  by  affecting 
so  much  to  converse  with  each  other,  and  caring 
so  little  to  mingle  with  the  laity.  They  have  their 
particular  clubs,  and  particular  coffeehouses, 
where  they  generally  appear  in  clusters:  a  single 
divine  dares  hardly  show  his  person  among  num- 
bers of  fine  gentleman  ;  or  If  he  happens  to  fall 
into  such  company,  he  is  silent  and  svispicious,  in 
continual  apprehension  that  some  pert  man  of 
pleasure  should  break  an  unmannerly  jest,  and 
render  him  ridiculous.  Now  I  take  this  behaviour 
of  the  clergy  to  be  just  as  reasonable,  as  if  the 
physicians  should  agree  to  spend  their  time  in 
visiting  one  another,  or  their  seveial  apothecaries, 
and  leave  their  patients  to  shift  for  themselves. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  the  clergy's  business  lies 
entirely  among  the  laity  ;  neither  is  there,  perhaps, 
a  more  effectual  way  to  forwaid  the  salvation  of 
men's  souls,  than  for  spiritual  persons  to  make 
themselves  as  agreeable  as  tliey  can,  in  the  con- 
versations of  the  world  ;  for  which  a  learned  edur 
cation  gives  them  great  advantage,  if  they  would 
pleasd  to  improve  and  apply  it.  It  so  happens, 
that  the  men  of  pleasure,  who  never  go  to  chbrch, 
nor  use  themselves  to  read  books  of  devotion, 
form  their  ideas  of  the  clergy  from  a  few  poor 
strollers  they  often  observe  in  the  streets,  or 
sneaking  out  of  some  person  of  quality's  house, 
where  they  are  hired  by  the  lady  at  ten  shillings 
a  month:  while  those  of  better  figure  and  parts, 
do  seldom  appear  to  correct  these  notions.  And 
-let   some  reasoners  think  what  they  please,  it  is 
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certain  that  men  must  be  brought  to  es^teem  an4 
love  the  clergy,  before  they  can  be  persuaded  to 

be  in  love  with  religion.  No  man  values  the 
best  medicine,  if  administered  by  a  physic 
cian,  whose  person  he  hates  or  despises..  If  the 
clergy  were  as  forward  to  appear  in  all  cornpa- 
nies,  as  other  gentlemen,  and  would  a  Httle  study 
the  arts  of  conversation  to  make  themselves  agree- 
able, they  might  be  welcome  at  every  party  where 
there  was  the  least  regard  for  politeness  or  good 
sense ;  and  consequently  prevent  a  thousand  vi- 
cious or  profane  discourses,  as  well  as  actions;, 
neither  would  men  of  understanding  complain, 
that  a  clergyman  was  a  constraint  upon  the  com- 
pany, because  they  could  not  speak  blasphemy, 
or  obscene  jests  before  him.  While  the  people 
are  so  jealous  of  the  clergy's  ambition,  as  to  ^bhof 
all  thoughts  of  the  return  of  ecclesiastick  discipline 
lamongthem,  I  do  not  see  any  other  method  left  for 
men  of  that  function  to  take,  in  order  to  reform 
the  world,  than  by  using  all  honest  arts  to  make 
themselves  acceptable  to  the  laity.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  part  of  that  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  which  the 
author  of  Christianity  directs,  and  is  the  very  me- 
thod used  by  St.  Paul,  who  became  all  things  to 
all  men,  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  and  a  Greek  to  the 
Greeks. 

How  to  remedy  these  inconveniences,  may  be 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty  ;  since  the  clergy  seem 
to  be  of  an  opinion,  that  this  humour  of  seques- 
tering themselves  is  a  part  of  their  duty  ;  nay  as  I 
remember,  they  have  been  told  so  by  some  of 
their  bishops  in  their  pastoral  letters,  particularly 
by  one  among  them  of  great  merit  and  distinc- 


tten*,  who  yet,  m  his  own  p^actic<^,  lidf*  all  hW 
lifetime  taken  a  course  dircttly  eoHtTary.  But  1 
am  deceived,  if  an  awkward  shame,  and  fear  of 
ill  usuage  from  the  laity,  hav^  iiot!  a  greater 
share  in  this  mistaken  conduct,  than  their  own 
inclinations :  however,  if  the  outwai*d  J^rofession 
of  religion  and  virtue,  were  once  in  pra<*tice  and 
countenance  at  court,  as  well  as  among  all  men 
in  office,  or  who  have  any  hopes  or  depepdance 
for  preferment,  a  good  treatment  of  the  clergy 
would  be  the  necessary .  consequence  of  such  a 
reformation  ;  and  they  would  soon  be  wise  enough- 
to  see  their  own  duty  and  interest  in  qualifying 
themselves  for  lay-conversation,  when  once  they 
were  out  of  fear  of  being  choaked  by  ribaldry  or 
profaneness. 

There  is  one  farther  circumstance  upon  this  oc- 
casion, which  I  know  not  whether  it  will  be  veiy 
orthodox  to  mention :  tlie  clergy  are  the  only  set 
of  men  among  us,  who  constantly  wear  a  distinct 
habit  from  others :  the  consequence  ef  which 
(not  in  reason  but  in  fact)  is  this,  that  as  long  aft 
any  scandalous  persons  appear  in  that  dress,  it 
will  continue  in  some  degree  a  general  mark  of 
contempt.  Whoever  happens  to  see  a  seoundrel 
in  a  gown,  reeling  home  at  midnight^  (ia  sightl 
neither  frequent  nor  miraculous)  is  apt  to  enter- 
tain an  ill  idea  of  the  whole  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  extremely  comforted  in  his  own! 
vices*  Some  remedy  might  be  put  to  this,  if 
those  straggling  gentlemen,  who  come  up  to  tdwrf 
to  seek  their  fortunes,  were  fairly  dismis^d  to 


^  Supposed  to  b«Dr.Bttrn«t,  Inshop  of  Saliibutyw    VL 
▼ox.    III.      '  V 
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the  West' Indies,  where  there  is  work  enough,  and 
where  some  better  provision  should  be  made  for 
them,  than  I  doubt  there  is  at  present.  Or,  what 
if  no  person  were  allowed  to  wear  the  habit,  who 
had  not  some  preferment  in  the  church,  or  at 
least  some  temporal  fortune,  suiBcient  to  keep 
him  out  of  contempt  ?  though,  in  my  opinion,  it 
were  infinitely  better,  if  all  the  clergy  (except 
the  bishops)  were  permitted  to  appear  like  other 
men  of  the  graver  sort,  unless  at  those  seasons 
when  they  are  doing  the  business  of  their  func- 
tion. 

-  There  is  one  abuse  in  this  town,  which  wonder- 
fully contributes  to  the  promotion  of  vice  ;  that 
such  men  are  often  put  into  the  commission  of  the 
p^ace,  whose  interest  it  is,  that  virtue  should  be 
utterly  banished  from  among  us ;  who  maintain, 
or  at  least  enrich  themselves,  by  encouraging  the 
^  grossest  immoralities  ;  to  whom  all  the  bawds  of 
the  ward  pay  contributjon,  for  shelter  -  and  pro- 
tection from  the  laws.  Thus  these  worthy  ma- 
gistrates, instead  of  lessening  enormities,  are  the 
occasion  of  just  twice  as  much  debauchery  aa 
there  would  be  without  them.  For  those  infa- 
JHous  women  are  forced' upon  doubling  their  work 
and  industry,  td  answer  double  charges,  of  pay- 
ing the  justiqC;  and  supporting  themselves.  Like 
thieves  who  escape  the  gallows,  and  are  let  out 
to  steal,  in  order  to  discharge  the  gaolers  fees. 
>  It  is  not  to  be  questiQued,  but  the  queen  and 
Ikiinistry  might  easily  redress  this  abominable 
grievance,  by  enlarging  the  number  of  justices  of 
the  peace ;  by  endeavouring  to  choose  men  of 
virtuous  principles ;  by  admitting  none  who  have 
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not  considerable  fortunes  ;  perhaps,  by  receiving 
into  the  number  some  of  the  most  eminent  cler- 
gy :  then,  by  forcing  all  of  them,  upon  severe 
penalties,  to  act  when  there  is  occasion,  and  not 
permitting  any  who  are  offered,  to  refuse  the  copi- 
mission ;  but  in  these  two  last  cases,  which  are 
very  material,  I  doubt  there  will  be  need  of  th^ 
legislature. 

The  reformation  of  the  stage  is  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  queen ;  and  in  'the  consequences  it 
has  upon  the  minds  of  the  younger  people,  does 
very  well  deserve  the  strictest  care.  Beside  the 
undecent  and  profane  passages  ;  beside  the  per- 
petual turning  into  ridicule  the  very  function  of 
the  priesthood,  with  other  irregularities,  in  most 
modern  comedies,  which  have  been  often  object- 
ed to  them  ;  it  is  worth  observing*  the  distribu- 
tive justice  of  the  authors,  which  is  constantly 
applied  to  the  punishment  of  virtue,  and  the  re- 
ward of  vice;  directly  opposite  to  the  rules  of 
their  best  criticks,  as  well  as  to  the  practice  of 
dramatick  poets,  in  all  other  ages  and  countries. 
For  example,  a  country  squire,  who  is  represented 
with  no  other  vice  but  that  of  being  a  clown,  and 
having  the  provincial  accent  upon  his  tongue, 
which  is  neither  a  fault,  nor  in  his  power  to  re* 
medy,  must  be  condemned  to  marry  a  cast  wench 
or  a  cracked  chambermaid.  On  the  other  side, 
a  rakehell  of  the  town,  whose  character  is  set  o^ 
with   no   other   accomplishment,    but  excessive 

*  *  It  is  worth  observing/  &c.— This  arrangement  perpi«xei 
the  sense,  and  is*ungraroniatical ;  it  is  easily  amended  thus— ^ 
*  the  distributive  justice  of  the  authors  is  worth  observing,  whioh 
is  constantly/  &c.    S. 
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prodigality,  profaneaess,  intemperance/  and  lusf^ 
is  rewarded  with  a  lady  of  great  fortune  to  re- 
pair his  own,  which  his  vices  had  almost  ruined. 
And  as  in  a  tragedy,  the  hero  is  represented  to 
have  obtained  maqy  victories  in  order  to  raise  his 
character  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators ;  so  the 
hero  of  a  comedy  is  represented  to  have  been 
victorious  in  all  his  intrigues  for  the  same  reason. 
I  do  not  remember  that  our  English  poets  ever 
suffered  a  criminal  amour  to  succeed  upon  the 
stage,  till  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  second. 
.  Ever  since  that  time,  the  alderman  is  made  a 
cuckold,  the  deluded  virgin  is  debauched,  and 
adultery  and  fornication  are  supposed  to  be  com- 
mitted behind  the  scenes,  as  part  of  the  action. 
These  and  many  more  corruptions  of  the  theatre, 
peculiar  to  our  age  and  nation,  need  continue  no 
longer,  than  while  the  court  is  content  to  connive 
at  or  neglect  them.  Surely  a  pension  would  not 
be  ill  employed  on  some  men  of  wit,  learning, 
and  virtue,  whp  might  have  power  to  strike  out 
every  offexisive  or  unbecoinitig  passage,  from 
plays  already  written,  as  well  as  those  that  may 
be  offered  to  the  stage  for  the  future.  By  which, 
and  other  wise  regulations,  the  theatre  might  be- 
come a  very  innocent  and  useful  diversion,  in- 
stead of  being  a  scandal  and  reproach  tq  our 
religion  and  country. 

The  proposals  I  have  hitherto  made  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion  and  morality,  are  such  as 
come  within  reach  of  the  administration  :  such  as 
a  pious  active  prince,  with  a  steady  ticsolutionj^ 
might  soon  bring  to  effect.  Neither  am  I  aware 
of  any  objections  to  be  raised  against  what  1  have 
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Advanced  :  unless  it  should  be  thought,  that 
making  religion  a  necess^jy  step  to  interest  and 
favour  might  increase  hypocrisy  among  us :  and 
I  readily  believe  it  would.  But  if  one  in  twenty 
should  be  brought  over  to  true  piety  by  this,  of 
the  like  methads,  and  the  other  nineteen  be  only 
hypocrites,  the  advantage  would  still  be  great. 
Besides,  hypocrisy  is  much  more  eligible  than 
open  infidelity  and  vice ;  it  wears  the  livery  of  re- 
ligion ;  it  acknowledges  her  authority,  and  is 
cautious  of  giving  scandal.  Nay,  a  long  cpn- 
tinued  disguise  is  too  great  a  constraint  upoa 
human^nature,  especially  ati  English  dispositions 
men  wpuld  leave  off  their  vices  out  of  mere 
weariness^  rather  than  undergo  the  toil  and  ha- 
zard, and  perhaps  the  expense,  of  practising  them 
perpetually  in  private.  And  I  believe  it  is  often 
with  religion,  as  it  is  with  love ;  which,  by  much 
dissembling,  at  last  grows  real. 

All  other  projects  to  this  great  end  have  proved 
hithei'to  ineffectual.  Laws  against  immorality 
have  not  been  executed,  and  proclamations  oc- 
casionally issued  out  to  enforce  them'  are  wholly 
unregarded,  as  things  of  form.  Religious  socie- 
ties, though  begun  with  excellent  intention,  and 
by  persons  of  true  piety,  are  said,  I  know  not 
wheither  truly  or  not,  to  have  dwindled  into  fac- 
tious clubs,  and  grown  a  tr^de  to  enrich  little 
knavish  informers  of  the  meanest  rank,  such  as 
common  constables,  and  broken  shopkeepers, 

And  that  some  effectual  attempt  should  be  made 
toward  such  a  reformation,  is  perhaps  more  ne- 
cessary than  people  commonly  apprehend  ;  because 
the  ruin  of  a  state  is  generally  preceded  by  a  uni« 
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versal  degeneracy  of  manners,  and  contempt  of 
Religion ;  which  is  entirely  our  case  at  present* 

Diis  te  minorem,  quod  geris,  impera^  *i 

HoR.  3  Od.  vi.  5. 

Neither  is  this  a  matter  to  be  deferred  till  a 
more  convenient  time  of  peace  and  leisure ;  be- 
cause a  reformation  in  men's  faith  and  morals,  is 
the  best  natural,  as  well  as  religious  means,  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  good  conclusion.  For,  if  men 
in  trust  performed  their  duty  for  conscience  sake^ 
affairs^ould  not  suffer  through  fraud,  falsehood, 
and  neglect,  as  they  now  perpetually  do.  And 
if  they  believed  a  God,  and  his  providence,  and 
acted '  accordingly,  they  might  reasonably  hope 
for  his  tlivine  aisistance,  in  so  just  a  cau$e  a$ 
ours. 

Nor  could  the  majesty  of  the  English  crown 
appear,  upon  any  occasion,  in  a  greater  lustre 
cither  to  foreigners  or  subjects,  than  by  an  ad- 
ministration, which  producing  such  great  effects 
would  discover  so  much  power.  And  power  be- 
ing the  natural  appetite  of  princes,  a  limited 
monarch  cannot  so  well  gratify  it  in  any  thing,  as 
a  strict  execution  of  the  laws. 

Besides,  all  parties  would  be  obliged  to  close 
with  so  good  a  work  as  this,  for  their  own  repu- 
tation :  neither  is  any  expedient  more  likely  to 
unite  them.  For  the  most  violent  party  men,  I 
have  ever  observed,  are  such,  as  in  the  conduct 
of  their  lives  have  discovered  least  sen§e  of  reli- 

*  **  Tliat  you  tlie  Power  Divine  obey. 

Boundless  on  earth  extends  your  sway.''    Fra!rcxs« 
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gion  or  morality  ;  and  when  all  such  are  laid 
aside,  at  least  those  among  them*'  as  shall  be 
found  incorrigible,  it  wilt  be  a  matter  perhaps  of 
HO  great  difficulty  to  reconcile  the  rest. 

The  many  corruptions  at  present  in  every 
branch  of  business  are  almost  inconceivable.  I 
have  heard  it  computed  by  skilful  persons,  that 
of  «ix  millions  raised  every  year  for  the  service  of 
the  publick,  one  third,  at  least,  is  sunk  and  inter- 
cepted through  the  several  classes  and  subordina- 
tions of  artful  men  in  office,  before  the  remainder 
is  applied  to  the  proper  uses.  This  is  an  acciden- 
tal ill  effect  of  our  freedom.  And  while  such  men 
are  in  trust,  who  have  no  check  from  within,  nor 
any  views  but  toward  their  interest,  there  is  no 
other  fence  against  them,  but  th^  certainty  of  be- 
ing hanged  upon  the  first  discovery,  by  the  ar- 
bitrary will  of  an  unlimited  monarch,  or  his 
vizier.  Among  us,  the  only  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended is,  the  loss  of  an  employment ;  and  that 
danger  is  to  be  eluded  a  thousand  ways.  Besides, 
when  fraud  is  great,  it  furnishes  weapons  to  de- 
fend itself:  and  at  worst,  if  the  crimes  be  so  fla- 
grant, that  a  man  is  laid  aside  out  of  perfect 
shame,  (which  rarely  happens)  he  retires  Joaded 
with  the  spoils  of  the  nation ;  et  fruitur  diis  ira^ 
tis.  I  could  name  a  commission,  where  several 
persons,  out  of  a  salary  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
without  other  visible  revenues,  have  always  lived 
at  the  rate  of  two  thousand,  and  laid  out  forty 

*  It  shoulvl  be  at  legist  *  thoi:e'  among  them  *  who'  shall  be 
found  incorrigible ;  or,  '  such'  among  them  '  as'  shall  be  found, 
&c. ;  '  who,'  being  the  proper  relative  to  *  those'  and  '  ast,^  t«. 
*  such/    S. 
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or  fifty  thousand  upoa  purchases  of  land  annuities. 
A  hundred  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  might 
easily  be  produced.  What  iremedy  therefore  can 
be  found  against  such  grievances,  in  a  consti- 
tution Irke  ours,  but  to  bring  religion  into 
countenance,  and  encourage  those,  who  irom 
the  hope  of  future  reward,  and  dread  of  future 
punishment,  will  be  moved  to  act  with  justice  and 
integrity  ? 

This  is  not  to  be  accomplislied  any  other  way^ 
than  by  introducing  religion,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  be  the  ti^rn  and  fashion  of  the  age ;  which 
only  lies  in  the  power  of  the  administration^ 
the  prince  with  utmost  strictness  regulating 
the  court,  the  ministry,  and  other  persons  in 
grisat  employment :  and  these,  by  their  example 
and  authority,  reforming  all  who  have  dependance 
on  them. 

It  is  certain,  that  a  reformation  successfully 
carried  on  in  this  great  town,  would  in  time 
spread  itself^  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  since 
most  of  the  considerable  youth  pass  here  that 
season  of  their  lives,  wherein  the  strongest  im- 
pressions are  made,  in  order  to  improve  their 
education,  or  advance  their  fortune;  and  those 
among  them,  who  return  into  their  several 
counties,  are  sure  to  be  followed  and  imita*" 
ted,  as  the  greatest  patterns  of  wit  and  goo4 
breeding. 

And  if  things  were  once  in  this  train,  that  is, 
if  virtue  and  religion  were  established  ajs  the  ne- 
cessary  titles  to  reputation  and  preferment;  and 
if  vice  and  infidelity  were  not  only  loaden  with 
infamy,  but  made  the  infallible  ruin  of  all  men's 
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|ifeten$ions ;  our  duty,  by  becoming  our  interest, 
would  take  root  in  Our  natures,  and  mix  with  the 
very  genius  of  our  people;  so  that  it  would  not 
be  easy  for  the  example  of  one  wicked  prince,  to 
briug  us  back  to  our  former  corruptions. 

I  have  confined  myself  (as  it  is  before  observed), 
to  those  methods  for  the  advancement  of  piety, 
which  are  in  the  power  of  a  prince,  limited  like 
ours,  by  a  strict  execution  of  the  laws  already  itt 
jfbrce.  And  this  is  enough  for  a  project,  that 
jponie$  without  apy  name  or  recommendation ;  I 
doubt,  a  great  deal  more  than  will  suddenly 
be  reduced  into  practice.  Though  if  any  dis- 
position should  appear  tOM'ard  so  good  a  work, 
ft  is  certain,  that  the  assistance  pf  the  legislative 
power  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  more 
complete.  I  will  instance  only  a  few  parti-» 
culars. 

In  order  to  reform  the  vices  of  this  town  which, 
as  we  have  said,  has  so  mighty  an  influence  on  the 
whole  kingdom,  it  would  be  very  instrumental 
to  have  a  law  made,  4hat  all  taverns  and  ale- 
houses should  be  obliged  to  dismiss  their  company 
by  twelve  at  night,  and  sb^it  up  their  doors ;  and 
that  no  woman  should  be  suffered  to  enter  any 
tavern  or  alehouse,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive,  what  a  number  of  ill  con- 
sequences such  a  law  would  prevent;  the  mis- 
chiefs of  quarrels,  and  lewdness,  and  thefts,  and 
midnight  brawls,  the  diseases  of  intemperance 
and  venery,  and  a  thousand  other  evils  needless 
to  n^ention.  Nor  would  it  be  amiss,  if  the  mas- 
ters of^those  publick  houses  were  obliged,  upon 
|be  severest  penal ti^S;,  to  ^ive  only  a  proportiotied 
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quantity  of  drink  to  every  company  ;  And  when 
he  found  his  guests  disordered  with  excess^  to  re- 
fuse them  any  more. 

I  believe  there  is  hardly  a  nation  in  Christen- 
dom, where  all  kind  of  fraud  is  practised  in  so 
unmeasurable  a  degree  as  with  us.  The  lawyer, 
the  tradesman,  the  mechanick,  have  found  so 
many  arts  to  deceive  in  their  several  callings, 
that  they  far  outgrow  the  common  prudence  of 
mankind,  which  is  in  no  sort  able  to  fence  against 
them.  Neither  could  the  legislature  in  any  thing 
more  consult  the  publick  good,  than  by  providing 
some  effectual  remedy  against  this  evil,  which, 
in  several  cases  deserves  greater  punishment,  than 
many  crimes  that  are  capital  among  us.  The 
vintner,  who  by  mixing  poison  with  his  wines, 
destroys  more  lives  than  any  one  disease  in  the 
bill  of  morJ;ality  ;  the  lawyer,  who  persuades  you 
to  a  purchase  which  he  knows  is  mortgaged  for 
more  than  the  worth,  to  the  ruin  of  you  and 
your  family;  the  goldsmith  or  scrivener,  who 
takes  all  your  fortune  to  dispose  of,  when  he  has 
beforehand  resolved  to  break  the  following  day, 
do  surely  deserve  the  gallows,  much  better  than 
the  wretch  who  is  carried  thither  for  stealing  a 
horse. 

It  cannot  easily  be  answered  to  God  or  roan, 
why  a  law  is  not  made  for  limiting  the  press ;  at 
least  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  publishing  of  such 
pernicious  books,  as  under  pretence  of  freethink- 
ing  endeavour  to  overthrow  those  tenets  in  re- 
ligion, which  have  been  held  inviolable,  ahnost 
in  all  ages,  by  every  sect  that  pretend  to  be 
<5hristian ;  and  cannot  therefore,  with  any  colour 
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of  reason,  be  called  points  in  controversy,  or  mat- 
ters of  speculation,  as  some  would  pretend.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
the  imniortality  of  the  soul,  and  everi  the  truth 
of  all  revelation,  are  daily  exploded  and  denied 
in  books  openly  printed ;  though  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, neither  party  will  avow  such  principles, 
or  own  the  Supporting  of  them  to  be  any  way^ 
necessary  to  their  service. 
It  would  be  endless  to  set  down  every  corrup- 
•  tion  or  defect,  whjch  requires  a  remedy  from  the 
legislative  power.  Senates  are  likely  to  have  Httle 
regard  for  any  {Proposals,  that  come  from  with- 
out doors;  though,  under  a  due  sense  of  my 
own  inabilities,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
unbiassed  thoughts  of  an  honest  and  wise  man, 
employed  on  the  good  of  his  country,  may  be 
better  digested,  than  the  results  of  a  multitude, 
where  faction  and  interest  too  often  prev^l ;  as  a 
single  guide  may  direct  the  way  better  than  five 
hundred,  who  have  contrary  views,  or  look  asquint, 
or  shut  their  eyes. 

I  shall  therefore  mention  but  one  more  parti- 
cular, which  I  think  the  parliament  ought  to  take 
under  consideration ;  whether  it  be  not  a  shame 
to  our  country^  and  a  scandal  to  Christianity,  that 
in  many  towns,  where  there  is  a  prodigious  in- 
crease in  tlie  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants, 
80  little  care  should  be  taken  for  the  building  of 
churches,  that  five  parts  in  six  of  the  people  are 
absolutely  hindered  from  hearing  divine  service  ? 
particularly  here  in   London*,    where  a  single 

^  T^Ujparagrspb  is  known  to  have  given  the£rst  hint  to  certain 
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minister^  with  one  or  two  sorry  curates,  has  the 
care  sometimes  of  above  twenty  thousand  souls 
incumbent  on  him ;  a  neglect  of  religiou  so 
ignominious,  in  my  opinion,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  equalled  in  any  civilized  age  or  country. 

But,  to  leave  these  airy  imaginations  of  intro- 
ducing new  laws  for  the  amendment  of  mankind; 
what  I  principally  insist  on,  is  a  due  execution 
of  the  old,  which  lies  wholly  in  the  crown,  and 
in  the  authority  thence  derived  ;  I  return  therefore 
to  my  former  assertion,  that  if  stations  of  power, 
trust/ profit,  and  honour,  were  constantly  made 
the  rewards  of  virtue  and  piety,  such  anadminis* 
tration  must  needs  have  a  mighty  influence  on 
the  faith  and  morals  of  the  whole  kingdom;  and 
men  of  great  abilities  would  then  endeavour  to 
excel  in  the  duties  of  a  religious  life,  in  order  to 
qualify  themselves  for  publick  service. — I  may 
possibly  be  wropg  in  some  of  the  means  I  prescribe 
toward  this  end ;  but  that  is  no  material  objection 
against  the  design  itself.  Let  those  who  are  at 
the  helm  contrive  it  better,  which  perhaps  they 
may  easily  do.  Every  body  will  agree,  that  the 
disease  is  manifest,  as  well  as  dangerous;  that 
some  remedy  is  necessary;  and  that  none  yet  ap- 
plied has  been  effectual ;  which  is  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse, for  any  man,  who  wishes  well  to  his  country, 
to  offer  his  thoughts,  when  he  can  have  no  other 
end  in  view  but  the  publick  good.  The  present 
queen  is  a  princess  of  as  many  and  great  virtues 

prelates,  particularly  to  bishop  Atterbury,  in  the  earl  of  Oxforift 
ministry,,  to  procure  a  fund  for  building  fifty  new  churches  in 
London.    H. 
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as  ever  filled  a  throne ;  how  woiild  it  brighten 
her  character  to  the  present  and  after  ages,  if 
4Bhe  would  exert  her  utmost  authority,  to  instil 
some  share  of  those  virtues  into  her  people,  which 
they  are  too  degenerate  to  learn  only  from  her 
example  *  !  and,  be  it  spoke  with  all  the  venera- 
tion possible  for  so  excellent  a  sovereign,  her  best 
endeavours  in  this  weighty  affair  are  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  her  dutyf  as  well  as  of  her  interest 
and  her  honour. 

But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  as  things  are 
now,  every  man  thinks  he  has  laid  in  a  sufficient 
stock  of  merit,  and  may  pretend  to  any  employ- 
ment, provided  he  has  been  loud  and  fi^quent  in 
declaring  himself  hearty  for  the  government.  la 
i*  true,  he  is  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  a  freethinker; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  he  is  profligate  in  hia 
morals,  and  a  despiser  of  religion ;    but  in.  point 

*  Is  it  not  strange  that  so  elegant  a  writer  as  the  author  of  the 
"  Observations  on  Lord  Orrery's  Remarks,"  should  exemplify 
the  correctness  of  Swift's  st^^le  from  as  unlucky  a  passage  as  he 
could  have  selected  ?  It  is  this:  "How  would  it  brighten  her  cha- 
racter to  the  present  and  aft<;F  ages  if  she  (the  Queen)  woul4 
exert  her  utmost  authority)  to  instil  some  share  of  those  virtual 
into  her  people,  which  they  are  too  degenerate  to  learn  only  fron\ 
her  example!"  With  which  sentence  Dr.  Delany  is  so  enamoured, 
that,  "whoever,"  he  says,  addressing  himself  to  Lord  Orrery, 
**  shall  attempt  to  contract,  or  make  it  clearer,  or  more  con:ect, 
will  quickly  subscribe  to  your  judgment  pf  Swift."  To  Lord- 
Orrery's  judgment  I  will  readily  subscribe:  and  yet  will  pretend 
to  make  this  passage  clearer,  by  removing  the  word  on  lt  to  tha 
end  of  it.  As  it  stands  now,  it  is  ambiguous,  and  at  first  view 
you  might  think  it  signified  t/;2/<:««,  nisi;  too  degenerate  to  t^ar/t 
vtdess from  her  example;  only  then  the  conclusion  of  tbesentence 
would  contradict  the  beginning  of  it.  Read  tnen,  which  thsy 
f  r«  too  degenerate  to  learn  Jrom  her  example  o  n  l  y.     W.  B. 
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of  party,  he  is  one  to  he  confidect  in ;  he  is  an 
assertor  of  liberty  and  property ;  he  rattles  it  out 
against  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  and  priest- 
craft and  high  church.  It  is  enough :  he  is  a 
person  fully  qualified  for  any  employment,  in  the 
court  or  the  navy,  the  law  or  the  revenue;  where 
he  will  be  sure  to  leave  no  arts  untried,  of  bribery, 
fraud,  injustice,  oppression,  that  he  can  practice 
with  any  hope  of  impunity.  No  wonder  such 
men  are  true  to  a  government,  where  liberty  runs 
high,  where  property,  however  attained,  is  so  well 
secured,  apd  where  the  administration  is  at  least 
so  gentle :  it  is  impossible^  they  could  choose  any 
other  constitution,  without  changing  to  their 
loss. 

Fidelity  to  a  present  establishment  is  indeed 
the  principal  means  to  defend  it  from  a  foreign 
enemy,  but  without  other  qualifications  will 
not  prevent  corruptions  from  within ;  and  states 
are  more  often  ruined  by  these,  than  the  other. 

To  conclude:  whether  the  proposals  I  have  of- 
fered toward  a  reformation  be  such  as  are  most 
prudent  and  convenient,  may  probably  be  a  ques- 
tion ;  hut  it  is  none  at  all,  whether  some  reforma- 
.  tion  be  absolutely  necessary ;  because  the  nature 
of  things  is  such,  that  if  abuses  be  not  remedied, 
they  will  certainly  increase,  nor  ever  stop,  till  they 
end  in  the  subversion  of  a  commonwealth.  As 
there  must  always  of  necessity  be  some  corrup- 
tions, so,  in  a  well-instituted  state,  the  executive 
power  will  be  always  contending  against  them  by 
reducing  things  (as  Machiavel  speaks)  to  their 
first  principles ;  never  letting  abuses  grow  invete^. 
rate,  or  multiply  so  far,  that  it  will  be  hard  to  find 
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remedies,  and  perhaps  impossible  to  apply  them. 
As  he,  that  would  keep  his  house  in  repair,'  must 
attend  every  little  breach  or  flaw,  and  supply  it 
immediately,  else  time  alone  will  bring  all  to  ruin; 
how  much  more  the  common  accidents  of  storms 
and  rain  ?  he  must  live  in  perpetual  danger  of  his 
house  falling  about  his  ears ;  and  will  find  it 
cheaper  to  throw  it  quite  down,  and  build  it 
again  from  the  ground,  perhaps  upon  a  new  foun- 
dation^ or  at  least  in  a  new  form,  which  may  neither 
be  so  safe,  nor  so  convenient  as  the  old. 


^  / 
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In  8  confidential  letter  to  Stella,  dated  Not.  ^5,  ITIO,  Dr» 
Swift  saysy  ^^  Here  is  a  damned  libellous  pamphlet  #Dme  out 
against  lord  Wharton,  giving  the  Character  first,  and  then  telling 
some  of  his  actions :  the  Character  is  very  well,  but  the  facts  iu- 
different.  It  has  been  sent  by  dozens  to  several  gentlemen's  lodg^ 
ings,  and  I  had  one  or  two  of  them;  but  nobody  knows  the  author 
or  printer."  This  is  a  proof  how  cautious  the  Dean  was  in  ac-* 
knowledging  his  political  productions,  evento  his  nearest  friends. 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  Dec.  23,  he  adds,  *^  The  Cha» 
racter  is  here  reckoned  admirable;  but  most  of  the  &cts  are 
trifles.  It  was  first  printed  privately  here;  and  then  some  bold 
cur  ventured  to  do  it  publickly,  and  sold  two  thousand  in  two 
days ;  who  the  atithor  is,  must  remain  uncertain.  Do  you  pre* 
tend  to  know,  iKipudence !  how  durst  you  think  so  V  See  arch* 
bishop  King's  remarks  on  this  Character,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Swift, 
dated  Jan.  9,  1710. 

It  would  be  no  unentertaining  employment  to  compare  tliis 
Character  of  the  £arl^  with  the  #eiervedly  celchxated  delineatioa 
of  Pope.    N. 
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THOMAS,  EARL  OF  WHARTON*- 


London^  August  30/ 1710.  . 

J.  HE  kingdom  of  Ireland  being  governed  by 
deputation  from  hence,  its  annals,  since  the  En- 
glish establishment,  are  usually  digested  under 
the  heads  of  the  several  governors :  but  the  af- 
fairs and  events  of  that  island,  for  some  years 
past,  have  been  either  so  insignificant,  or  so  an- 
nexed to  those  of  England,  that  they  have  not 
furnished  matter  of  any  great  importance  to  his- 
tory. The  share  of  honour,  which  gentlemen  from 
thence  have  had  by  their  conduct  and  employ- 
ments in  the  army,  turns  all  to  the  article  of  thig 
kingdom ;  the  rest,  which  relates  to  paliticks^  or 
the  art  of  government,  is  inconsiderable  to  tl>e 
last  degree,  however  it  may  be  represented  at 
court  by  those  who  preside  there,  and  would  value 
themselves  upon  every  step  they  make  toward 
finishing  the  slavery  of  that  people,  as  if  it  were 
gaining  a  mighty  point  to  the  advantage  of  Eii- 
gland. 

*  '*  A  Tale  of  my  Lord  Wharton,  upon  his  going  for  Ireland,'' 
a  folia  half  sheet  poem,  it  may  be  proper  to  lay,  was  not  bjf 
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Generally  speaking,  the  times  which  afford  mosf 
plentiful  matter  for  story,  are  those  wherein  a  man 
would  least  choose  to  live ;  such  as,  the  various 
events  and  revolutions  of  war,  the  intrigues  of  a 
ruined  faction,  or  the  violence  of  a  prevailing  one: 
and  lastly,  the  arbitrary  unlawful  acts  of  oppress- 
ing governors.  In  the  war,  Ireland  has  no  share 
but  in  subordination  .to  us;  the  same  may  be  said 
oftheir  factions,  which  at  present  are  but  imperfect 
•transcripts  of  ours :  but,  the  third  subject  for  his- 
tory, which  is  arbitrary  power  and  oppression,  as 
it  is  that  by  which  the  people  of  Ireland  have,  for 
some  time,  been  distinguished  from  all  her  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  so,  being  now  at  its  greatest 
height  under  his  excellency  Thomas,  earl  of 
Wharton ;  a  short  account  of  his  government 
may  be  of  some  use  or  entertainment  to  the  pre- 
sent age,  though  I  hope  it  will  be  incredible  to 
the  next 

And  because  the  relation  I  am  going  to  make 
may  be  judged  rather  a  history  of  his  excellency, 
than  of  his  government,  I  must  here  declare  that 
I  have  not  the  least  view  to  Kis  person  in  any  part 
of  it  I  have  had  the  honour  of  much  conversa- 
tion with  his  lordship,  and  am  tlvoroughly  con- 
vinced how  indifferent  he  is  to  applause,  and  how 
insensible  of  reproach :  which  is  not  an  humour 
put  on  to  serve  a  turn,  or  keep  a  countenance,  nor 
arising  from  the  consciousness  of  innocence,  or 
any  grandeur  of  mind,  but  the  mere  unaffected 
bent  of  his  nature. 

He  is  without  the  sense  of  shame,  or  glory,  as 
some  men  are  without  the  sense  of  melling ;  and 
therefore,  a  good  name  to  him,  is  no  more  than  a 
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precious  oititment  would  be,  to  these.  Whoever, 
for  the  sake  of  others,  were  to  describe  the  nature 
of  a  serpent,  a  wolf,  a  crocodile,  or  a  fox,  must  be 
understood  to  do  it  without  any  personal  love  or 
hatred  for.tl>e  animals  themselves. 

In  the  same  manner,  his  excellency  is  one  whom 
I  neither  personally  love  nor  hate.  I  see  him  at 
court,  at  his  own  house,  and  sometimes  at  mine, 
for  I  hsLve  the  honour  of  his  visits ;  and  when 
these  papers  are  publick,  it  is  odds  but  he  will  tell 
me,  as  he  once  did  upon  a  like  occasion,  '^  that 
he  is  damnably  mauled;"  and  then,  with  the 
easiest  transition  in  the  world,  ask  about  the 
weather,  or.  time  of  the  day :  so  that  I  enter  on 
the  work  with  more  cheerfulness,  because  I  am 
sure  peither  to  make  him  angry,  nor  any  way  hurt 
his  reputation ;  a  pitch  of  happiness  and  security 
to  which  his  excellency  has  arrived,  and  which  no 
philosopher  before  him  could  reach. 

I  intend  to  execute  this  performance,  by  first 
giving  a  character  of  his  excellency,  and  then 
^elating  some  facts  during  his  government  in  Ire- 
land, which  will  serve  to  confirm  it 

I  know  very  well  that  men's  characters  are  best 
learned  from  their  actions ;  but  these  being  con- 
£ned  to  his  administration  in  that  kingdom,  his 
character  may,  perhaps,  take  in  something  more, 
which  the  narrowness  of  the  time,  or  the  scene^ 
Jias  nqt  given  him  opportunity  to  exert. 

Thomas^  earl  of  PVharton^  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
Janclj  by  the  force  of  a  wonderful  constitution,  has 
^Qme  years  passed  ])i$  grand  climacterick,  without 
any  vi^blti  efiects  of  old  age,  either  on  his  body 
pr  his  mind ;  and  in  spite  of  a  continual  prostitu*^ 
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^lon  to  those  vices,  which  usually  wear  out  both. 
His  behaviour  is  in  all  the  forms  of  a  young  man 
at  five  and  twenty.  Whether  he  walks,  or  whistles, 
or  swears,  or  talks  bawdy,  or  calls  names,  he  ac- 
quits himself  in  each,  beyond  a  templar  of  three 
years  standing.  With  the  same  grace,  and  in  the 
same  style,  he  will  rattle  his  coachman  in  the 
midst  of  the  street,  where  he  is  governor  of  the 
kingdom;  and  all  this  is  without  consequence, 
because  it  is  in  his  character,  and  what  every  body 
expects.  He  seems  to  be  but  an  ill  dissembler,  and 
ftn  ill  liar,  although  they  are  the  two  talents  he 
most  practises,  and  most  values  himself  tipon. 
The  ends  he  has  gained  by  lying,  appear  to  be 
more  owang  to  the  frequency,  than  the  art  6f 
them :  his  lies  being  sometimes  detected  in  an 
hour,  often  in  a  day,  and  always  in  a  week.  He 
tells  them  freely  in  mixed  companies,  although  he 
knows  half  of  those  that  hear  him  to  be  bis  ene- 
mies, and  is  sure  they  will  discover  them  the  mo- 
ment  they  leave  him.  He  swears  solemnly  he  loves, 
and  will  serve  you ;  and  your  back  is  no  sooner 
turned,  but  he  tells  those  about  him,  you  are  a 
dog  and  a  rascal.  He  goes  constantly  to  prayers 
in  the  forms  of  his  place,  and  will  talk  bawdy  and 
blasphemy  at  the  chapel  door.  He  is  a  pfesbyte- 
rian  in  politicks,,  and  an  atheist  in  religion :  but 
he  chooses  at  present  to  whore  with  ft  papist.  In 
his  commerce  with  mankind  his  general  rule  is, 
to  endeavour  to  impose  on  their  understandings^ 
for  which  he  has  but  one  receipt,  a  composition  of 
Kes  and  oaths ;  and  this  he  applies  indifferently  to 
a  freeholder  of  forty  shillings,  and  a  privy  coun* 
sQllor;  by  which  the  easy  and  the  honest  are  often 


dtber  deceived  or  amused,  and  eitiber  way  he  gains 
his  point  He  will  openly  take  away  your  em- 
ployment to*day,  because  you  are  not  of  bis  party; 
to-morrow  he  >viU  meet  or  send  for  you,  as  if 
i30tlHQg  at  all  had  passed,  lay  his  hands  with 
much  friendliueas  on  your  shoulders,  and  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  familiarity,  tell  you,  that 
the  faction  are  driving  at  something  in  the  house; 
that  you  must  be  sure  to  attend,  and  to  speak  to 
all,  your  friends  to  be  there,  although  he  knows, 
at  the  same  time,  that  you  and  your  friends  are 
against  him  in  the  very  point  he  mentions:  and 
however  absurd,  ridiculous,  and  gross  this  may 
appear,  he  has  often  found  it  successful;  some 
men  having  such  an  awkward  bashfulness,  they 
know  not  how  to  refuse  on  a  sudden ;  and  every 
man  having  something  to  fear,  which  often  hin* 
ders  them  from  driving  things  to  extremes  with 
persons  of  power,  whatever  provocations  they  may 
have  received.  He  has  sunk  his  fortune  by  en- 
deavouring to  ruin  one  kingdom*,  and  has  raised' 
it  by  going  far  in  the  ruin  of  another  f.  With 
a  good  natural  understanding,  a  great  fluency  in 
speaking,  and  no  ill  taste  of  wit,  he  is  generally 
the  worst  companion  in  the  world ;  his  thoughts 
being  wholly  taken  up  between  vice  and  politicksj^ 
so  that  bawdy,  prophaneness,  and  business,  fill  up 
his  whole  conversatiom  To  gratify  himself  in  the 
two  first,  he  makes  use  of  suitable  favourites, 
whose  talents  reach  no  higher  than  to  entertain 
him  with  all  the  lewdness  that  passes  in  town. 
As  for  business,  he  is  said  to  be  very  dexterous 

*  England.    N«  t  Ireland.    N. 
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at  that  part  of  it  which  turns  upon  intrigue ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  transferred  those  talents  of  his 
youth  for  intriguing  with  women,  into  publick 
affairs.  For,  as  some  vain  young  fellows  to  make 
a  gallantry  appear  of  consequence,  will  choose  to 
venture  their  necks  by  climbing  up  a  wall  or  win- 
dow at  midnight  to  a  common  wench,  where  they 
might  as  freely  have  gone  in  at  the  door,  and  at 
noon  day ;  so  his  excellency,  either  to  keep  him- 
self in  practice,  or  advance  the  fame  of  his  poli- 
ticks, affects  the  most  obscure,  troublesome,  and 
winding  paths,  even  in  the  most  common  affairs, 
those  which  would  be  brought  about  as  well  in  the 
ordinary  forms,  or  would  follow  of  course  whether 
he  intervened  or  not. 

He  bears  the  gallantries  of  his  lady  with  the 
indifference  of  a  stoick,  and  thinks  them  well  rer 
compensed,  by  a  return  of  children  to  support  his 
family,  without  the  fatigues  of  being  a  father. 

He  has  three  predominant  passions,  which  you 
will  seldom  find  united  in  the  same  man,  as  arising 
from  different  dispositions  of  mind,  and  naturally 
thwarting  each  other :  these  are,  love  of  power, 
love  of  money,  and  love  of  pleasure ;  they  ride 
him  sometimes  by  turns,  sometimes  all  together. 
Since  he  went  into  Ireland,  he  seems  most  disposed 
to  the  second,  and  has  met  with  great  success ; 
having  gained  by  his  government,  of  under  two 
years,  five  and  forty  thousand  pounds  by  the  most 
favourable  computation,  half  in  the  regular  way, 
and  half  in  the  prudential. 

He  was  never  yet  known  to  refuse,  or  keep  a 
promise,  as  I  remember  he  told  a  lady,  but  with 
an  exception  to  the  promise  he  then  made  (whicl^ 
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was  to  get  her  a  pension) :  yet  he  broke  even  that, 
and,  I  confess,  deceived  us  both.  But  here  I  desire 
to  distinguish  between  a  promise  and  a  bargain ; 
for  he  will  be  sure  to  keep  the  latter,  when  he  has    . 
the  fairest  offer. 

Thus  much  for  his  excellency's  character :  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  his  actions,  only  during  the 
time  he  was  governor  of  Ireland,  which  were 
transmitted  to  me  by  an  eminent  person  in  busi- 
ness there,  who  had  all  opportunities  of  being 
well  informed,  and  whose  employment  did  not 
lie  at  his  excellency's  mercy. 

This  intelligence  being  made  up  of  several  facts 
independent  of  each  other,  I  shall  hardly  be  able 
to  relate  them  in  due  order  of  time,  my  corres- 
ppndent  omitting  that  circumstance,  and  trans- 
mitting them  to  me  as  they  came  into  his  memory ; 
so  that  the  gentlemen  of  that  kingdom  now  in 
town,  I  hope,  will  pardon  me  any  slips  I  shall 
make  in  that  or  any  other  kind,  while  I  keep  ex- 
actly to  the  truth, 

Thomas  Proby,  esq.  chirurgeon  general  of  Ire- 
land, a  person  universally  esteemed,  and  whom  I 
have  formerly  seen  here,  had  built  a  country 
house,  half  a  mile  from  Dublin,  adjoining  to  the 
park.  In  a  corner  of  the  park,  just  under  his 
house,  he  was  much  annoyed  with  a  dogkennel 
which  belonged  to  the  government ;  upon  which 
he  applied  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Pembroke,  then 
lord  lieutenant,  and  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
revenue,  for  a  lease  of  about  five  acres  of  that 
part  of  the  park.  His  petition  was  referred  to 
the  lord  treasurer  here,  and  sent  back  for  a  re- 
port^^'which  was  in  his  favour,  and  the  bargain  so 
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hard,  that  the  lord  treasurer  struck  off  some  part 
of  the  rent^  He  had  a  lease  granted  him,  for 
wlttch  he  was  to  build  another  kennel,  provide 
ice  yearly  for  the  government,  and  pay  a  certain 
rent :  tlie  land  might  be  worth  about  thirty  shil- 
lings an  acre.  His  excellency,  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Ireland,  was  told  of  this  lease,  and  by  his 
absolute  authority,  commanded  Mr.  Proby  to  sur- 
'render  up  the  land;  which  he  was  forced  to  do, 
after  all  the  expense  he  had  been  at,  or  else  must 
have  expected  to  lose  his  employment;  at  the 
same  time  he  is  under  an  obligation  to  pay  his 
rent,  and  I  think  he  does  it  to  .this  day.  There 
are  several  circumstances  in  this  story  which  I 
have  forgot,  having  not  been  sent  to  me  with  the 
rest;  but  I  had  it  from  a  gentleman  of  that  king- 
dom, who  some  time  ago  was  here. 

Upon  his  excellency's  being  declared  lord  licu^ 
tenant,  thei-e  came  over,  to  make  his  court,  one 
Dr.  Lloyd,  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  noted 
in  that  kingdom  for  being  the  only  clergyman  that 
declared  for  taking  off  the  sacramental  test,  as  he 
did  openly  in  their  convocation  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  The  merit  of  this,  and  some  other 
principles  suitable  to  it,  recommended  by  Tom 
Broderick,  so  far  ingratiated  him  with  his  e»:el* 
lency,  that  being  provided  of  a  proper  chaplain 
already,  he  took  him  however  into  a  great  degree 
of  favour :  the  doctor  attended  his  excellency  to 
Ireland ;  and  observing  a  cast  wench  in  the  family 
to  be  in  much  confidence  with  my  lady,  he  thought, 
by  addressing  there,  to  have  a  short  open  passage 
to  preferment.  He  met  with  great  success  in  his 
amour  ^  and  walking  one  day  with  his  jnistresn 
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after  my  lord  and  lady  in  the  Castle-gardetr,  my 
lady  said  to  his  excellency,  V  What  do  you  think? 
we  are  going  to  lose  poor  Foydy^*'  a  name  of  fond- 
ness they  usually  gave  her.  *'  How  do  you  mean  ?'* 
said  my  lord.  Why  the  doctor  behind  us  is  re- 
solved to  take  her  from  us.'*  "Is  he  by  G— ? 
Why  then  (G — d  d — n  me)  he  shall  have  the  first 
bishoprick  that  falls*." 

The  doctor,  thus  encouraged,  grew  a  most  vio- 
lent lover,  returned  with  his  excellency  for  Eng- 
land, and  soon  after  the  bishoprick  of  Cork  falling 
void,  to  show  he  meant  fair,  he  married  his  damsel 
publickly  here  in  London,  and  his  excellency  as 
honourably  engaged  his  credit  to  get  him  the 
bishoprick ;  but  the  matter  was  reckoned  so  in- 
famous, that  both  the  archbishops  here,  especially 
his  grace  of  York,  interposed  with  the  queen,  to 
hinder  so  great  a  scandal  to  the  church;  and  Dr. 
Brown,  provost  of  Dublin  college,  being  then  in 
town,  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  nominate  him ; 
so  that  Dr.  Lloyd  was  forced  to  sit  down  with  a 
moderate  deanery  in  the  northern  parts  of  that 
kingdom,  and  the  additional  comfort  of  a  sweet 
lady,  who  brought  this  her  first  husband  no  other 
portion  than  a  couple  of  olive  branches  for  his 
table,  though  she  herself  hardly  knows  by  what 
hand  they  were  planted. 

The  queen  reserves  all  the  great  employments 
of  Ireland  to  be  given  by  herself,  though  often 
hy  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  governor,  ac- 
cording to  his  credit  at  court     The  provostship 

*  It  was  confidently  reported,  as  a  conceit  of  bis  excellencyt 
that,  talking  upon  this  subject,  be  once  said,  witb  great  pltasuie^ 
that  he  hoped  to  oiake  his  whore  a  bishop.    Oriffnal  Note. 
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of  Dublin  college  is  of  this  number,  which  was 
now  vacant,  upon  the  promoticm  of  Dr.  Brown. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Pratt,  a  fellow  of  that  college,  and 
chaplain  to  the  house  of  commons  of  that  king- 
dom, as  well  as  domestick  chaplain  to  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  was  at  that  time  here,  in  attendance 
upon  the  duke.     He  is  a  gentleman  of  good  birth 
and  fortune  in  Ireland,  and  lived  here  in  a  very 
decent  figure :  he  is  a  person  of  wit  and  learning, 
has  travelled  and  conversed  in  the  best  company, 
and  was  very  much  esteemed  among  us  here  when 
J  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance :  but  he 
had  the  original  sin  of  being  a  reputed  tory,  and 
a  dependant  on  the  duke  of  Ormond  ;  however, 
he  had  many  friends  among  the  bishops,    and 
other  nobility,  to  recommend  him  to  the  queen. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  another  fellow  of  that 
college,  one  Dr.  Hall,  who  Jiad  the  advantage  of 
Pratt  in  point  of  seniority.     This  gentleman  had 
very  little  introduced  himself  into  the  world,  but 
lived  retired,  though  otherwise  said  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent person,  and  very  deserving  for  his  learning 
and  sense.    He  had  been  recommended  from  Ire- 
land by  several  persons ;  and  his  excellency,  who 
had  never  before  seen  nor  thought  of  him,  after 
having  tried  to  injure  the  college  by  recommend- 
ing persons  from  this  side,  at  last  set  up  Hall, 
with  all  imaginable  zeal  against  Pratt.    I  tell  this 
story  the  more  circumstantially,  because  it  is  af- 
firmec)  by  his  excellency's  friends,  that  he  never 
made  more  use  of  his  court  skill  than  at  this  time, 
to  hinder  Dr.  Pratt  from  the  provostship*,  not 

\ 

'*  ^ce  some  honourable  testimonies  of  the  Dean,  respecting 
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'0nly  from  the  personal  hatred  he  had  to  the  man, 
on  account  of  his  patron  and  principles,  but  that 
he  might  return  to  Ireland  with  some  little  opi- 
nion of  his  credit  at  court,  which  had  mightily 
suffered  by  many  disappointments,  especially  the 
last,  of  his  chaplain  Dr.  Lloyd. '  It  would  be  in- 
credible to  relate  the  many  artifices  he  used  to 
this  end,  of  which  the  doctor  had  daily  intelli- 
gence, and  would  fairly  tell  his  excellency  so  at 
Ms  levees ;  who  sometimes  could  not  conceal  his 
surprise,  and  then  would  promise,  with  half  a  dozen 
oaths,  never  to  concern  himself  one  way  or  other; 
these  were  broke  every  day,  and  every  day  de- 
tected. One  morning,  after  some  expostulation 
between  the  doctor  and  his  excellency,  and  a  few 
additional  oaths  that  he  would  never  oppose  him 
more;  his  excellency  went  immediately  to  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  and-  prevailed  on  him  to  go  to  the 
queen  from  him,  and  let  her  majesty  know,  that 
he  never  could  consent,  as  long. as  he  Hved,  that 
Dr.  Pratt  should  be  provost ;  which  the  bishop 
barely  complied  with,  and  delivered  his  message, 
though  at  the  same  time  he  did  the  doctor  all  the 
good  offices  he  could.  The  next  day  the  doctor 
was  again  with  his  excellency,  and  gave  him 
thanks  for  so  open  a  proceeding ;  the  affair  was 
now  past  dissembling,  and  his  excellency  owned 
he  did  not  oppose  hjm  directly,  but  confessed  he 
did  it  collaterally.  The  doctor,  a  little  warmed, 
said,  V  Nq,  my  lord,  you  mean  directly  you  did 
jiot,    but  indirectly  you  did."     The  conclusion 

Dr.  Pratt,  in  his  Epistolary  Carrespondence  of  the  years  17 i6 
mni  1717.    N. 
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was,  that  the  queen  named  the  doctor  to  the 
pitoe :  and  as  a  farther  mortification,  just  upon 
the  day  of  his  excellency's  departure  for  Ireland. 
But  here  I  must  desire  the  reader^s  pardon,  if  I 
cannot  digest  the  following  facts  in  so  good  a 
manner  as  I  intended;  because  it  is  thought  ex- 
pedient, for  some  reasons,  that  the  world  should 
be  informed  of  his  excellency's  merits  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  will  therefore  only  transcribe  the  se- 
veral passages  as  they  were  sent  me  from  Dublin, 
without  either  correcting  the  style,  or  adding  any 
remarl^s  of  my  own.  As  they  are,  they  may  serve 
for  hints  to  any  person  who  may  hereafter  have  a 
mind  to  write  memoirs  of  his  excellency's  life. 


■  1.  ■■      ^fii  —III      »■   i^rm» 
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A  RELATIOy  OF  SEVERAL  FACTS,  EXACTLY  AS 
THEY  WERE  TRANSMITTED  TO  ME  FROM  IRE- 
LAND ABOUT  THREE  MONTHS  AGO,  AND  AT 
SEVERAL  TIMES,  FROM  A  PERSON  OF  QUALI"- 
TY,    AND  IN  EMPLOYMENT  THERE. 

THE  earl  of  Rochfort's  regiment  of  dragoons 
was  embarked  for  her  majesty's  service  abroad, 
on  the  27th  of  August,  1709,  and  left  their  horses 
behind  them>  which  were  subsisted  in  order  ta 
mount  another  regiment  to  fill  up  their  room  ;  as 
the  horses  of  lieutenant  general  Harvey's  regiment 
had  formerly  mounted  a  regiment  raised  and  stiU 
commanded,  by  the  duke  of  Ormond :  on  whicli 
occasion  the  duke  had  her  majesty's  order  only^ 
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for  B&  much  money  as  would  supply  the  charge  of 
the  horses,  tilt  the  regiment  was  raised,  which 
was  soon  after,  and  then  it  was  put  oji  the  estab- 
lishment as  other  regiments.  But  that  which  was 
to  supply  the  earl  of  Rochfort's,  had  not  a  com- 
mission granted  till  the  29th  of  April,  1710,  and 
all  the  pay  from  the  27th  of  August  to  that  ttme 
(being  above  57001.)  was  taken  under  pretence 
of  keeping  the  horses,  buying  new  ones  in  the 
room  of  such  as  should  be  wanting  or  unservrce*- 
able,  and  for  providing  accoutrements  for  the 
men  and  horses.  As  for  the  last  use,  those  are 
always  provided  out  of  the  funds  for  providing 
clothing,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  did  so :  as  for 
horses  wanting,  they  are  very  few,  and  the  cap- 
tains have  orders  to  provide  them  another  way ; 
and  the  keeping  the  horses  did  not  amount  to 
700 1.  by  the  accounts  laid  before  the  committee 
of  parliament:  so  there  was  at  least  50001.  char- 
ged to  the  nation,  more  than  the  actual  charge 
could  amount  to. 

Mrs.  Lloyd,  at  first  coming  over,  expected  the 
benefit  of  the  box-money ;  and  accordingly  talked 
of  selling  it  for  about  200 1.  but  at  last  was  told 
she  must  expect  but  part  of  it,  and  that  the 
grooms  of  the  chamber,  and  other  servants,  would 
deserve  a  consideration  for  their  attendance.  Ac- 
cordingly his  excellency  had  it  brought  to  him 
every  night,  and  to  make  it  worth  his  receiving, 
my  lady  gave  great  encouragement  to  play ;  to 
that,  by  a  moderate  computation,  it  amounted 
to  1000 1,  of  which  a  small  share  was  given  to  the 
grooms  of  the  chamber,  and  the  rest  made  a  |>er* 
4|ai8ite  to  his  excellency :  for  Mrs.  Lloyd  having 
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a  husband,  and  a  bishoprick  promised  her,  the 
other  pretensions  were  cut  off. 

,He  met  lieutenant  general  Langston  in  the 
court  of  requests,  and  presented  a  gentleman  to 
him,  saying,  ^^  This  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine; 
he  tells  me  he  is  a  lieutenant  in  your  regiment ;  I 
must  desire  you  will  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
give  him  a  troop,  and  you  will  oblige  me  migh- 
tily." The  lieutenant  general  answered,  "  He  had 
served  very  well,  and  had  very  good  pretensions 
to  a  troop,  and  that  he  would  give  him  the  first 
that  fell."  With  this  the  gentleman  was  mighty 
well  satisfied,  returned  thanks  and  withdrew. 
Upon  which  his  excellency  said  immediately, 
"  I  was  forced  to  speak  for  him,  as  a  great  many 
of  his  friends  have  ivotes  at  elections  ;  but  d — n 
him,  he  is  a  rogue,  therefore  take  no  care  for 
him." 

He  brought  one  May  to  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
and  recommended  him  as  a  very  honest  gentle- 
man, and  desired  his  grace  would  provide  for 
him ;  which  his  grace  promised  him.  So  May 
withdrew.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  liis  lordship 
immediately  said  to  the  duke :  '^  That  fellow  is 
the  greatest  rogue  in  Christendom." 

Colonel  Coward  having  received  pay  for  some 
time  in  two  or  three  regiments,  as  captain,  but 
never  done  any  other  service  to  the  crown  than 
eating  and  drinking  in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz 
under  the  duke  of  Ormond,  finding  he  had  not 
pretensions  enough  to  rise,  after  he  had  sold  the 
last  employment  he  had,  applied  to  his  excellency, 
who  represented  him  in  such  a  light,  that  he  got 
above  900 1,  as  an  arrear  of  halfpay,  which  he  had 
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no  title  to,  and  a  pension  of  10  s.  a  day  ;  but  he 
reckoned  this  as  much  loo  little  for  his  wants,  as 
every  body  else  did  too  much  for  his  pretensions, 
gave  in  a  second  petition  to  the  queen  for  a  far- 
ther addition  of  10  s.  a  day^;  which  being  referred 
to  his  excellency,  he  gave  him  a  favourable  re- 
port, by  means  whereof,  it  is  hoped,  his  merit 
M^ill  be  still  farther  rewarded. 

He  turned  out  the  poor  gatekeeper  of  Chapel- 
izod  gate,  though  he  and  his  wife  were  each 
above  sixty  years  old,  without  assigning  any 
cause,  and  they  are  now  starving, 

As  for  the.  business  of  the  arsenal,  it  was  the 
product  of  chance,  and  never  so  much  as  thought 
of  by  the  persons  who  of  late  have  given  so  many 
good  reasons  for  the  building  of  it,  till,  upon'  in- 
quiring into  the  funds,  they  were  found  to  hold 
out  so  well,  that  there  was  a  necessity  of  destroy- 
ing sixty  or  seventy  thousand  pounds,  otherwise 
his  excellency,  for  that  time,  could  hardly  have 
had  the  credit  of  taxing  the  kingdom.  Upon 
this  occasion,  many  projects  were  proposed,  all 
which  at  last  gave  way  to  the  proposal  of  a  wor* 
thy  person,  who  had  often  persuaded  the  nation 
to  do  itself  a  great  deal  of  harm,  by  attempting 
to  do  itself  a  little  good ;  which  was,  that  forty 
thousand  arms  should  be  provided  for  the  mili- 
tia, and  ammunition  in  proportion,  to  he  kept  in 
four  arsenals  to  be  built  for  that  purpose :  this 
was  accordingly  put  into  the  heads  of  a  bill,  and 
then  this  worthy  patriot,  with  his  usual  sincerity, 
declared  he  would  not  consent  to  the  giving  of 
money  for  any  other  use  :  as  every  body  thought 

Vol.  III.  r 
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by  the  words  he  spoke,  though  afterward  ht 
showed  them  that  his  meaning  was  not  to  be 
known  by  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  words ;  for 
he  not  only  gave  his  consent  to  the  bill,  but  used 
all  the  art  and  industry  he  was  master  of,  to  have 
it  pass;  though  the  money  was  applied  in  it  to 
the  building  of  one  arsenal  only,  and  ammunition 
and  other  stores  proportionable,  without  one  word 
'  of. the  militia.  So  the  arsenal  was  conceived  and 
afterward  formed  in  a  proper  manner;  but  when 
it  came  to  be  brought  forth,  his  excellency  took 
it  out  of  the  hands  that  had  formed  it,  as  far  as 
he  could,  and  contrary  to  all  precedents,  put  it 
out  of  the  care  of  the  ordnance  board,  who  were 
properly  to  have  taken  care  of  the  receipt  and 
j>ayment  of  the  money  without  any  farther  charge 
to  the  publick,  and  appointed  his  second  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Denton,  to  be  paymaster,  whose  salary 
was  a  charge  of  above  five  hundred  pounds  in  the 
whole:  then,  thinking  this  was  too  small  a  charge 
to  put  the  publick  to  for  nothing,  he  made  an 
establishment  for  that  work,  consisting  of  one 
«nperintendant  at  three  pounds  per  week,  eight 
overseers  iat  seven  pounds  four  shillings  a  week, 
and  sixteen  assistants  at  seven  pounds  four  shil- 
lings a  week,  making  in  all  seventeen  pounds 
€ight  shillings  a  week  :  and  these  were,  for  the 
greatest  part,  persons  who  had  no  knowledge 
of  such  >  business  ;  and  their  honesty  was  equal 
to  their  knowledge,  as  it  has  since  appeared 
by  the  notorious  cheats  and  neglects  that  have 
heen  made  out  against  them;  insomuch  that  the 
Airork  they  have  overseen^  which,  with  their  sala*- 
ries,  has  cost  near  thrjee  thousand  pounds,  might 
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h*ve  b^en  done  for  less  than  eighteen  hundred 
pounds,  if  it  had  been  agreed  for  by  the  yard, 
which  is  the  usual  method,  and  was  so  proposed 
in  the  estimate :  ^nd  thi^  is  all  a  certainty,  be-^ 
cause  all  that  has  been  done,  is  only  removing 
earth,  which  has  been  exactly  computed  by  thQ 
ysird,  ^nd  might  have  been  so  agreeil  for. 

Philip  Savage,  esq.,  as  chancellor  of  the   ex- 
chequer, demanded  fees  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  revenue  for  sealing  Merits  in  the  queen's  busi«» 
ness,  and  showed  them  for  it  some  sort  of  prece* 
dents;  but  tliey,   not   being  well   satisfied  with 
them,  wrote  to  Mr.  South,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners (then  in  London,)  to  inquire  the  practice 
there.     He   sent  them   word  upon  inquiry,  that 
fees  were  paid  there  upon  the  like  cases;  so  they 
adjudged  it  for  him,  and  constantly  paid  him  fees. 
If  therefore  there  was  a  fault,  it  must  lie  at  their 
door,  for  he  never  offered  to  stop   the  business ; 
yet  his  excellency  knew  so  well  how  to  choose  an 
$Lttorney  and  solicitor  general,  that  when  the  case 
was  referred  to  them,   they  gave  it  against  the 
chancellor,  and   said  he   had  forfeited  his  place 
by  it,  and  ought  to    refund   the  money,    (being 
about  two  hundved  i^ouinh  per  arn^  urn;)  but  never 
found  any  fault  in  the   commissioners,    who   ad- 
judged the  case  for  him,  ami  might  have  refused 
him  the  money  if  they  had  thought  fit. 

Captain  Robert  Fitzgerald,  father  to  the  present 
earl  of  Kildare,  had  a  grant  from  king  Charles 
the  Second,  of  the  office  of  comptroller  of  the 
musters,  during  the  fives  of  captain  Chambre  Bra- 
bazou,  now  earl  of  Meath,  and  George  Fitzgerald 

I 

^Ider  brother  to  the  present  earl  of  liildare ;  which 

y  2 
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the  said  Robert  Fitzgerald  enjoyed  with  a  salaiy 
of  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum  ;    and  after 
his  death,   his  son  George  enjoyed  it ;    till  my 
lord  Galway  did,   by  threats,  compel  him  to  sur- 
render the  said  patent  for  a  pension  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum  ;  which  he  enjoyed  during 
his  life.    Some  time  ago  the  present  earl  of  Kildare, 
as  heir  to  his  father  and.  brother,  looked  upon 
himself  to  be  injured  by  the  surrender  of  the  said 
patent,  which  should  have  come  to  him,  the  earl 
of  Meath  being  still  living  :  therefore,  in  order  to 
right  himself,    did  petition  her  majesty ;    which 
petition,    as  usual,    was  referred  to  the  earl  of 
Wharton,  then  lord  lieutenant,  who  being  at  that 
time  in  London,  referred  it,. according  to  the  com- 
mon method  on  such  occasions,  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor and  lieutenant  general  Ingoldsby,  the  then 
lords  justices  of  this  kingdom;    who,    for  their 
information,    ordered  the  attorney  general  to  in- 
quire whether  the  earl  of  Kildare  had  any  legal 
title  to  the  said  patent,  which  he,  in  a  full  report, 
said  he  had :   and  they  referred  it  to  the  deputy 
vice  treasurer  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
office,    and  to  give  them  his  opinion,  whether  he 
thought  it  was  useful  or  necessary   for  her  ma- 
jesty's service.     He  gave  in  his  report,  and  said 
he  thought  it  both  useful  and  necessary ;   and, 
with  more  honesty  than  wit,  gave  the  following 
reasons ;  first,  that  the  muster  master  general  com- 
puted the  pay  of  the  whole  military  list,    which 
is  above  200,0001.  per  annum  ;  so  having  no  check 
on  him,  might  commit  mistakes,  to  the  great  pre- 
judice of  the  crown:  and,    secondly^  because  he 
laad  himself  found  out  several  of  those  mistakes^. 
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which  a  comptroller  might  prevent.  The  lords  jus- 
tices approved  of  these  reasons,  and  so  sent  over 
their  report  to  my  lord  lieutenant,  that  they 
thought  the  office   useful  and   necessary :    but 

colonel  P r,  the  muster  master  general,  being 

then  in  London,  and  having  given  my  lord  lieu- 
tenant one  thousand  pounds  for  his  consent  to  en- 
joy that  office,  after  he  had  got  her  majesty's 
orders  for  a  patent,  thought  a  check  upon  his  office 
would  be  a  troublesome  spy  upon  him ;  so  he 
pleaded  the  merit  of  hrs  thousand  pounds,  and 
desired  in  consideration  thereof  that  his  excellency 
would  free  him  from  an  office  that  would  put  it 
out  of  his  power  to  wrong  the  crown ;  and  to 
strengthen  his  pretensions,  put  my  lady  in  mind 
of  what  money  he  had  lost  to  her  at  play  ;  who 
immediately,  out  of  a  grateful  sense  of  benefits 
received,  railed  as  much  against  the  lords  justices 
report,  as  ever  she  had  done  against  the  tories ; 
and  my  lord  lieutenant,  prompted  by  the  same 
virtue,  made  his  report,  that  there  needed  no 
comptroller  to  that  office,  because  he  comptrolled 
it  himself;  which  (now  having  given  his  word 
for  rt)  he  will  beyond  all  doubt,  effectually  for 
the  future :  although  since,  it  has  been  plainly 
made  appear,  that  for  want  of  some  control  on 
that  office,  her  majesty  has  been  wronged  of  many 
hundred  pounds  by  the  roguery  of  a  clerk,  and 
that  during  the  time  of  his  excellency's  govern- 
ment ;  of  which  there  has  been  but  a  small  part 
refunded,  and  the  rest  has  not  been  inquired  after, 
lest  it  should  make  it  plainly  appear  that  a  comp- 
troller in  that  office  is  absolutely  necessary. 

His  e:^cellency  being  desirous    for  a  private 
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reason,  to  provide  for  the  worthless  son  of  a  Worth- 
less father,  who  liad  lately  sold  his  company,  and 
of  course  all  pretension  to  preferment  in  the  army, 
took  this  opportunity  :  a  captain  in  the  oldest  re- 
giment in  the  kingdom,  being  worn  out  with  ser- 
vice, desired  leave  to  sell,  which  was  granted  him; 
and  accordingly,  for  a  consideration  agreed  upon, 
he  gave  a  resignation  of  his  company  to  a  person 
approved  of  by  the  commander  of  the  regiment^ 
who  at  the  same  time  applied  to  his  excellency  for 
leave  for  another  captain  of  his  regiment,  who  is 
an  engineer  in  her  majesty's  service  in  Spain,  and 
absent  by  her  majesty's  license :  his  excellency, 
hearing  that,  said  they  might  give  him  a  company, 
in  Spain,  for  he  would  dispose  of  hi«  here;  and 
^Oj  notwithstanding  all  the  commanders  of  the 
regiment  could  urge,  he  gave  the  company,  which 
was  regularly  surrendered,  to  his  worthy  fat 
vourite;  and  the  other  company,  which  was  a 
disputable  title,  to  the  gentleman  who  had  paid 
his  money  for  that  >vhich  was  surrendered. 

Talking  one  morning,  as  he  was  dressing,  (at 
least  a  dozen  people  present)  of  the  debates  in 
council  about  the  affair  of  Trim,  he  said  the  lord 
chief  justice  Dolben*  had  laid  down  as  law  a  thing 
for  which  a  man  oqght  to  have  his  gown  stripped 
oiF,  and  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  a — e;  and,  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  repeated  the  ex- 
pression again :  yet,  some  days  after,  sent  Dr. 
Lambert t  to  assure  his  lordship  he  said  no  such 
thing.     Some  time  after,  while  he  was  in  England, 

*  Sir  William  Di>lben,  bart.  lo^d  chief  justice  of  th^  common 
pleas,  1714.— 1720.     N. 

i"  His  principal  chaplain.     N.  / 
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lie  used  his  utmost  efforts  with  the  queen  to  tarn 
him  out,  but  could  not :  so  when  hp  came  once 
again,  he  took  an  opportunity  (when  the  judges 
were  to  wait  on  him)  to  say  to  them,  particularly 
to  lord  chief  justice  Dolbeii,  that  perhaps  some 
officious  persons  would  spread  stories  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  do  some  of  them  a  prejudice  in 
England,  which  he  assured  them  he  never  had } 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  always,  without 
di3tinction,  show  his  regard  according  to  merit; 
which  the  lord  chief  justice  Broderick  was  pleased 
to  approve  of,  by  saying,  "  that  was  very  honour- 
able, that  was  very  gracious  ;  "  though  he  knew 
the  contrary  himself. 

In  England  he  bid  Mr.  Deering  assure  all  his 
friends  and  acqaintance  here,  that  they  and  every 
body  without  distinction  might  depend  on  his  fa- 
vour, as  they  behaved  themselves ;  with  which 
Mr.  Deering  was  much  pleased,  and  wrote  over 
to  his  friends  accordingly ;  and,  as  soon  as  his 
back  was  turned,  he  jeeringly  said,  "  D — n  me, 
how  easily  he  is  bit !" 

When  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  in  the  govern- 
ment, he  gave  to  Mr,  Anderson  Saunders  the  go- 
vernment of  Wicklow  castle,  which  has  no  salary, 
but  a  perquisite  of  some  l^nd  worth  about  12  /.  per 
annum,  which  Mr.  Saunders  gave  to  the  free 
school  of  the  town ;  but  his  excellency,  not  liking 
either  the  person  or  the  use,  without  any  ceremo'^ 
nies,  or  reason  given,  superseded  him,  by  giving 
a  commission  for  it  to  Jennings  the  horseco.urser, 
who  lies  under  several  odious  and  scandalous  re- 
flections, particularly  of  very  narrowly  escaping 
the  gaUows  for  coining. 
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Some  time  after  his  excellency's  landing  the 
second  time,    he  sent  for  Mr.  Saunders  among 
others,  desiring  their  good  offices  in  the  ensuing 
session,  and  that  Mr.  Saunders  would   not  take 
amiss  his  giving  that  place  to  Jennings,    for  he 
assured  him  he  did  not  know  it  belonged  to  him ; 
which  is  highly   probable,    because  men  of  his 
knowledge  usually  give  away  things,  without  in-r 
quiring  how  they  are  in  their  disposal.  Mr.  Saun« 
ders  answered,  ^'  He  was  very  glad  to  find  what 
was  done  was  not  out  of  any  particular  displeasure 
to  him;  because  Mr.  Whitshed  has  said  at  Wick-^ 
low  (by  way  of  apology  for  what  his  excellency 
had  done)  that  it  was  occasioned  by  Mr.  Saun^ 
ders's  having  it ;   ^nd  seeing  his  excellency  had 
no  ill  intention  against  him,    was  glad  he   could 
tell  his  excellency  it  was  not  legally  given  away 
(for  he  had  a  custodiam  for  the  land  out  of  the 
court  of  exchequer)  ;  so  his  excellency's  commis- 
sion tp  Jennings  could  do  him  no  prejudice," 

Lieutenant  general  Echlin  had  pay  on  this  esta-r 
blishment  as  brigadier,  till  the  middle  of  October, 
1708,  when  he  was  removed  from  it  by  his  ejccel- 
lency,  because  his  regiment  went  away  ^t  that 
time,  and  lieutenant  general  Gorges  was  put  in 
his  room.  Some  time  after,  major  general  Rooke, 
considering  the  reason  why  Echlin  was  removed, 
concluded  that  Gorges  could  not  come  on  till 
some  time  in  February  after,  because  his  regiment 
also  was  out  qf  the  kingdom  till  that  time ;  and 
that  therefore  he,  being  the  eldest  general  officer 
that  had  no  pay  as  siich,  was  entitled  to  the 
brigadier's  pay,  from  the  time  Echlin  was  remo- 
ved till  Gorges  was  quaUfied  to  receiye  it,  he 
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having  done  the  duty.  His  excellency,  upoii^ 
hearing  the  reason,  owned  it  to  be  a  very  good 
one,  and  told  him,  if  the  money  were  not  paid  to 
Gorges,  he  should  have  it,  so  bid  him  go  see ; 
which  he  did,  and  found  it  was:  then  his  excel- 
lency told  him  he  would  refer  his  case  to  a  court 
of  general  officers  to  give.their  opinion  in  it,  which 
he  said  must  needs  be  in  his  favour,  and  upon 
that  ground  he  would  find  a  way  to  do  hiih  right; 
yet,  when  the  general  officers  sat,  he  sent  for  se- 
veral of  them,  and  made  them  give  the  case 
against  Rooke* 

When  the  prosecution  against  the  dissenting 
minister  at  Drogheda  was  depending,  one  Stevens, 
a  lawyer  in  this  town  (Dublin)  sent  his  excellency, 
thea  in  London,  a  petition,  in  the  name  of  the 
$aid  dissenting  minister,  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
others  who  lay  under  any  such  prosecution ;  and 
in  about  a  fortnight's  time  his  excellency  sent  over 
a  letter,  to  the  then  lords  justices,  to  give  the 
attorney  and  solicitor  general  orders,  to  enter  a 
rioli  prosequi  to  all  such  suits ;  which  was  done  ac- 
cordingly, though  he  never  so  much  as  inquired 
into  the  merits  of  the  cause,  or  referred  the  peti- 
tion  to  any  body,  which  is  a  justice  done  to  all 
men,  let  the  case  be, ever  so  light.  He  said  he 
had  her  majesty's  orders  for  it :  but  they  did  not 
appear  under  her,  hand ;  and  it  is  generally  affirm- 
ed he  never  had  any. 

That  his  excellency  can  descend  to  small  gains, 
take  this  instance ;  there  were  850l.  ordered  by 
lier  majesty,  to  buy  new  liveries  for  the  state 
|;fumpets, .  messengers,  &c.  but  with  great  indus- 
%ry  he  got  them  made  cheaper  by  2001.  which  ho 
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saved  out  of  that  sum;  and  it  is  reported,  that 
his  steward  got  a  handsome  consideration  besides 
from  the  undertaker. 

The  agent  to  his  regiment,  being  so  also  to 
others,  bought  a  heutenanfs  comrpission  in  a  re* 
ginient  of  foot,  for  which  he  never  was  to  do  any 
duty  ;  which  service  pleased  his  excellency  so 
well,  that  he  gave  him  leave  to  buy  a  company, 
and  would  have  had  him  keep  both  ;  but  before 
his  pleasure  was  known,  the  former  was  disposed 
of 

The  lord  lieutenant  has  no  power  to  remove,  or 
put  in  a  solicitor  general,  without  the  queen's  let- 
ter, it  being  one  of  those  employments  excepted 
out  of  his  commission  ;  yet,  because  sir  Richard 
Levinge  disobliged  him  by  voting  according  to 
his  opinion,  he  removed  him,  and  put  in  Mr.  Fos- 
ter* although  lie  had  no  queen's  letter  for  so  do- 
ing :  oilly  a  letter  from  Mr.  Secretary  Boyle,  that 
her  majesty  designed  to  remove  him. 

The  privy  council  in  Ireland  have  a  great  share 
of  the  administration;  all  things  being  carried  by 
the  consent  of  the  majority,  and  they  sign  all  or- 
ders and  proclamations  there,  as  well  as  the  chief 
governor.  But  his  excellency  disliked  so  great  a 
share  of  power  in  any  bu't  himself;  and  when 
matters  were  debated  in  council  otherwise  than  he 
approved,'  he  would  stop  them,  and  say,  **  Come, 
my  lords,  1  see  how  your  opinions  are,  and  there- 
fore! will  not  take  your  votes ;"  and  so  would  put 
an  end  to  the  dispute. 

♦  Afterward  recorder  of  tbo  city  of  Dublin,  and  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas,     N. 
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One  of  his  chief  favourites  was  a  scandaloui 
clergyman,  a  constant  companion  of  his  pleasui'es, 
who  appeared  publickly  with  his  excellency,  but 
never  in  his  habit,  and  who  was  a  hearor  and 
sharer  of  all  the  lewd  and  blasphemous  discourses 
of  his  excellency  and  his  cabal.  His  excellency 
presented  this  worthy  divine  to  one  of  the  bishops, 
with  the  following  recommendation:  *'  My  lord, 

Mr. is  a  very  honest  fellow,    and  has  no 

fault,  but  that  he  is  a  little  too  immoral."  He 
made  this  man  chaplain  to  his  regiment,  though 
he  had  been  so  infamous,  that  a  bishop  in  Eng*- 
land  refused  to  admit  him  to  a  Hving  he  had  been 
presented  to,  till  the  patron  forced  him  to  it  by 
law. 

His  excellency  recommended  the  earl  of  Inchi*- 
quin  to  be  one  of  the  lords  justices  in  his  absence, 
atid  was  much  mortified  when  he  found  lieute-^ 
Dant  general  Ingoldsby  appointed  without  any 
regard  to  his,  recommendation  ;  particularly^  be- 
cause the  usual  salary  of  a  lord  justice,  in  the  lord 
lieutenant's  absence,  is  100  1.  per  month,  and  he 
|iad  bargained  with  the  earl  for  401. 

I  will  send  you,  in  a  packet  or  tWo,  some  par- 
ticulars of  his  excellency's  usage  of  the  convoca- 
tion ;  of  his  infamous  intrigues  with  Mrs.  Con- 
ingsby  ;  an  account  of  his  arbitrary  proceedings 
about  the  election  of  a  magistrate  in  Trim  ;  his 
selling  the  place  of  a  privy  counsellor  and  com-r 
missioner  of  the  revenue  to  Mr.  Conolly ;  his  bar- 
barous injustice  to  dean  Jephson  and  poor  Will 
Crow ;  his  deciding  a  case  at  hazard  to  get  my 
lady  twenty  guineas,  bift  in  so  scandalous  and 
pfair  a  manner,  tjiat  the  arrantest  sharper  would 
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be  ashamed  of ;  the  common  cu^stom  of  playing 
on  Sunday  in  my  lady's  closet ;  the  partie  quarrie 

between  her  ladyship  and  Mrs.  Fl d  and  two 

young  fellows  dining  privately  and  frequently  at 
Clontarf,  where  they  used  to  go  in  a  hackney- 
coach  ;  and  his  excellency  making  no  scruple  of 
dining  in  a  hedge  tavern  whenever  he  was  invi- 
ted ;  with  some  other  passages,  which  I  hope  you 
will  put  into  some  method,  and  correct  the  style, 
and  publish  as  speedily  as  you  can. 

Note,  Mr.  Savage,  beside  the  prosecution  about 
his  fees,  was  turned  out  of  the  council  for  giving 
his  vote  in  parliament,  in  a  case  where  his  excel- 
lency's own  friends  were  of  the  same  opinion,  till 
they  were  wheedled  or  threatened  out  of  it  by  hi$ 
excellency. 

The  particulars  before  mentioned  I  ha\^e  not 
yet  received.  Whenever  they  come,  I  shall  pub- 
lish them  in  a  second  part 
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"  Yesterday  was  sent  me  a  narrative  printed, 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Barley's  stab- 
bing. I  had  not  time  to  do  it  myself:  so  I  sent 
my  hints  to  the  author  of  the  Atalantis*;  and 
she  has  cooked  it  into  a  sixpenny  pamphlet,  in 
her  own  style;  only  the  first  page  is  left 
AS  I  WAS  BEGiVNiNG  IT.  But  I  am  afraid  of 
disobliging  Mr.  Harley  or  Mr.  St.  John  in  one 
critical  point  about  it,  and  so  would  not  do  it 
myself.  It  is  worth  your  reading,  for  the  circum- 
stances ARE  ALL  TRUE."  •  Joumal  to  Stella,  April 
16,  1711. — '' Guiscard,  and  what  you  will  read 
in  the  Narrative,  I  ordered  to  be  written."  Ibid. 
April  28. — The  facts  in  this  Narrative  are  con- 
firmed by  several  other  passages  in  the  Deans 
works;  particularly  in  the  Examiner,  No.  XXXIII. 
(in  the  fifth  volume  of  this  collection)  ;  and  the 
share  he  had  in  it  is  acknowledged  in  *'  Memoirs 
relating  to  the  Change  in  the  Queen's  Ministry;" 
vol.  VI ;  and  in  the  Journal  to  Stella,  Nov.  3,  1711. 

•  Mrs.   Manley  was  also  employed   by  Dr.  Swift,    in  <*  A 
Learned  Comment  upon  Dr.  Hare's  excellent  Sermon,  preached 
before  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  on  the  Surrender  of  Boucbain;" 
"  A  true  Relation  of  the  several  Facts  and  Circumstances  of  the 
intended  Riot  and  Tumult  on  Q.  Elizabeth's  Birthday;"  and  ia 
"  A  modest  Inquiry  into  the  Reasons  of  the  Joy  expressed  by  a 
certain  Set  of  People,  upon  the  spreading  a  Report  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Death  ;"  and  wrote  "  A  new  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  &c. ;"  See  Journal  to   Stella,  Nov.  3,    1711.— 
Beside  these  four  tracts  (which  are  all  inserted  in  this'  ^ition), 
she  was  supposed  to  have  written  "  A  Letter  to  the  Examiner, 
concerning  the  Barrier  Treaty  vindicated   [by  Dr.  IJare];"  and 
"  An  Answer  to  Baron  Bothmar's  Memorial  y*  from  bints  sug- 
gested by  the  Dean.     N. 


A       . 
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1  HERE  is  notliing  received  with  more  pleasure 
in  history,  than  the  minute  passages  and  circum- 
stances of  such  facts  as  are  extraordinary  and 
surprising.  We  often  lament  to  see  an  important 
accident  nakedly  told,  stripped  of  those  particu* 
larities  which  are  most  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive in  such  relations.  This  defect  is^  frequent  in 
all  historians,  not  through  their  own  fault,  but  for 
want  of  information.  For  while  facts  are  fresh  in 
memory,  nobody  takes  care  to  record  them,  as- 
thinking  it  idle  to  inform  the  world  in  what  they 
know  already  ;  and  by  this  means  the  accounts 
we  have  of  them  are  only  traditional,  the  circum- 
stances forgotten,  and  perhaps  supplied  with  false 
ones,  or  formed  upon  probabilities,  according  to 
the  genius  of  the  writer. 

But,  beside  the  informmg  posterity  on  such  oc*» 
casions,  there  is  something  due  to  thfe  present  age. 
People  at  distance  are  curious  fend  concerned  to ' 
know  the  particulars  of  great  events,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  metropolis ;  and  so  are  the  tieighbour- 
ing  nations.  And  the  relations  they  receive  are  * 
usually  either  very  imperfect,  or  misrepresented 
on  purpose  by  the  prejudice  of  party  in  the  rela- 
tors. 
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I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  both  these  CTrour^, 
in  the  fact  I  am  going  to  relate ;  and,  having 
made  use  of  some  good  opportunities,  to  be  in- 
formed from  the  first  hands  of  several  passage* 
not  generally  known,  I  hope  it  \v\\\  be  in  my 
power  to  give  some  satisfaction  to  the  publick. 

About  six  years  ago  there  came  into  England  a 
French  papist,  the  younger  brother  of  a  noble 
family  in  that  kingdom,  called  Antoine  de  Guis- 
card,  abbot  de  Borly,  near  the  Cevennesin  France. 
And  as  it  is  the  usual  custoVn  for  cadets  of  quaKty 
there  to  betake  themselves  to  the  army  or  the 
church  ;  Guiscard  chose  the  latter,  and  had  an 
abbey  given  him  of  a  considerable  revenue ;  but, 
being  of  a  vicious  and  profligate  nature,  he  fell 
into  the  most  horrible  crimes  that  a  man  can  com- 
mit. Among  other  instances,  it  is  said,  that  he 
deduced  a  nun.  It  is  likewise  reported,  that  he 
and  his  younger  brother,  suspecting  their  recei- 
ver had  cheated,  got  the  poor  man  to  their  house, 
and  put  him  to  the  torture  to  force  a  discovery 
from  him.  Beside  keeping  a  serrail  in  his  abbey, 
when  he  used  to  receive  a  sum  together  from  his 
revenue,  his  custom  was,  to  go  to  Tholouse,  and 
lavish  it  in  all  sorts  of  excesses.  A  young  lady 
of  a  good  family  was  so  unhappy  to  be  prevailed 
on,  to  her  dishonour,  by  his  brother.  Monsieur 
de  Guiscard  was  afterwards  employed  to  steal  her 
from  her  father ;  but,  falling  in  love  with  her 
himself,  he  carried  her  off  from,  his  rival  into 
Switzerland.  Satiety  not  long  after  succeeding, 
he  was  so  inhuman  to  poison  the  poor  unfortunate 
lady.  Alter  his  flight,  he  was  hanged  in  effigy 
by  the  magistrates  at  the  principal  town  in  Roue^- 


\' 
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gue,  for  his  intended  rebellion.  It  is  agreed  on 
all  hands,  that  upon  account  of  his  many  enot- 
mities  (but,  as  himself  terms  them  in  his  Me- 
moirs *,  "  private  domestick  concerns,  and  the 
crying  injustice  done  his  family,")  he  withdrew 
to  his  own  lands  in  the  province  of  Rouergue, 
contiguous  to  that  part  of  Languedoc  called  The 
Cevennes ;  where  he  endeavoured  to  raise  insur- 
rections among  the  discontented  people,  of  which 
he  has  published  a  very  foolish  account :  but, 
having  neither  credit  nor  ability  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking, his  success  was  answerable.  He  wa« 
forced  to  fly  into  Switzerland,  without  taking 
any  measures  for  the  safety  of  those  poor  wretches 
involved  with  him,  and  who  had  been  so  unhappy 
to  be  wrought  by  his  insinuations.  Thirty  of  the 
roman  catholick  persuasion  (seduced  by  Guiscard 
into  the  design  of  rebelling  for  liberty,  not  reli- 
gion) fell  under  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate, 
and  were  broken  upon  the  wheel ;  though  it  is 
said,  if  monsieur  de  Guiscard,  upon  whom  they 
depended  for  intelligence,  had  but  delayed  his 
flight  only  so  long  as  to  send  notice  to  those  gen- 
tlemen of  the  danger  impending,  they  might  all, 
or  at  least  the  greater  number  of  them,  have 
escaped  as  well  as  himself. 

The  marquis  de  Guiscard  had  an  early,  an  un- 
doubted, propensity  to  mischief  and  villany,  but 

•  Published  in  1707,  under  the  following  title  :  "  Authentick 
Memoirs,  being  Secret  Transactions  in  the  Southern  Provinces 
of  Fiance,  to  rescue  that  Nation  from  Slavery.  Dedicated  to 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  Marquis  de  Giiiscard,  Lieu- 
tenant General  of  the  forces  gone  upon  the  present  DesceiiU^ 
The  Dedication  is  dated^  Hague,  May  10,  t705,     N. 

VOL  III.  2 
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without  those  fine  parts  useful  in  the  cabinet ;  he 
had  not  capacity  to  conduct  a  design,  though 
he  might  have  brain  enough  to  form  one;  was 
wholly  unacquainted  with  war,  had  never  been  in 
the  army,  a  profligate  abbot,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  soldier.  Yet  this  man  we  find  immediately 
made  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  and  lieute- 
nant general,  with  a  pension,  as  it  is  said,  from 
Holland,  as  well  as  from  us.  To  do  all  this  for 
one  wholly  ignorant  of  a  camp,  was  foolish  as 
well  as  scandalous. 

Nor  had  adversity  made  any  impression  upon 
hb  manners.  His  behaviour  here  was  expensive, 
luxurious,  vicious ;  lavishing  at  play,  and  upon 
women,  what  was  given  him  for  his  own  support 
Beside  his  continual  good  fortune  with  other  la- 
dies, he  kept  two  in  constant  pay,  upon  whom  he 
made  a  profuse  and  regular  expense:  one  of  those 
creatures  was  married  ;  whom  that  he  might  pos- 
sess with  the  greater  ease,  he  procured  her  husband 
to  be  pressed ;  and  sent  away  into  the  service:  a 
transcript  of  that  state  cunning  sometimes  prac- 
tised by  great  politicians  (when  they  would  dis- 
encumber themselves  of  an  incommode)  in  affairs 
of  the  like  emergency. 

At  first  there  was  none  more  caressed  than  our 
foreign  favourite.  A  late  minister  seldom  saw  a 
levee  without  him ;  though  we  admit  that  is  not 
always  a  proof  of  being  a  favourite  of  those  to 
whom  they  make  their  court.  There  are  who 
crowd  themselves  where  they  have  done  the  most 
sensible  injuries,  and  against  whom  they  have 
been  guilty  of  the  highest  otfence :  but  want  of 
shame  is  one  part  of  an  ill  man's  character:  as 
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another  branch  is,   that  he  can  submit  to  the 
meanest  things. 

Monsieur  cle  Guiscard  had  the  misfortune  to 
sink  under  his  character,  even  to  those  great  men 
who  at  first  had  most  indulged  him.  His  parts 
were  too  mean  to  balance  or  uphold  him  against 
a  just  contempt :  he  M'^as  found  a  useless  villain, 
whose  inferiour  understanding  could  not  answer 
expectation.  Proving  unserviceable,  he  was  con- 
sequently discountenanced,  dropped  by  degrees, 
and  afterward  totally  neglected;  his  pension  ill 
paid,  and  himself  reduced  to  extremity  *.  This 
put  him  upon  making  his  peace  with  France:  a 
common  practice  of  such  villains ;  whose  only 
business  being  to  support  an  infamous  life  in  ful*> 
ness  of  luxury,  they  never  weigh  what  stands 
between  them  and  the  end. 

The  marquis  de  Guiscard  had  no  religion,  knew 
nothing  of  principles,  or  indeed  humanity:  brutish, 
bold,  desperate,  an  engine  fit  for  the  blackest  mis- 
chief; revengeful,  busy  to  design,  though  full  of 
inconsistencies,  and  preposterous  in  his  manage- 
ment :  his  schemes  impracticable  to  any  less  rash 
and  inconsiderate^  as  may  be  seen  at  large  in  those 
his  ill  formed  projects  of  rebellion  against  his 
prince;  his  aspect  gloomy  and  forbidding,  no 
false  indication  of  the  malignancy  within.  Nor 
could  the  evil  in  his  nature  be  diverted  by  benefits^ 
The  present  ministry,  regarding  him  as  a  man  of 
family,  one  who  had  been  caressed  in  England; 
though  they  liked  neither  his  principles  nor  his. 

*'At  this  period  Guiscard  derived  a  temporal}'  support  from 
fraudulent  dexterity  at  the  billiard-tahle,  a  game  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  excelled*    N. 
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practice,  thought  it  against  the  glory  of  the  queen 
(who  is  the  sanctuary  of  distressed  foreigners)  to 
let  a  gentleman  of  such  birth  want  the  supports 
of  life ;  and  therefore  entered  upon  measures  td 
pay  him  four  hundred  pounds  a  year,  as  part  of 
that  pension  which  at  first  was  granted  him,  and 
had  been  for  some  time  discontinued.  He  could 
no  longer  with  any  pretence  be  a  malecontent: 
but  he  would  not  forego  his  treacherous  design, 
nor  his  desire  to  make  his  peace  at  home.  Mr, 
Harley  discovered  his  correspondence :  he  knew 
he  had  wrote  three  letters  to  France,  with  advice 
of  our  affairs;  This  discovery  was  made  a  fort- 
night before  monsieur  de  Guiscard's  seizure.  Mr. 
Harley  was  willing  to  convict  him  under  his  own 
hand;  and  accordingly  took  all  necessary  precau^ 
tion,  to  have  what  letters  he  should  write  brought 
to  the  secretary's  office.  In  the  mean  time,  persons 
were  employed,  that  should  give  an  account  of  all 
his  motions;  such  who  played  with  him,  drank 
with  him,  walked  with  him ;  in  a  word,  those  who, 
under  the  pretence  of  diversion  and  friendship, 
should  never  lose  sight  of  him,  till  that  day,  when 
he  went  to  a  merchant  of  his  acquaintance  to  the 
city,  and  gave  him  a  letter,  with  this  request, 
'^  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  forward  it,  and  let 
it  be  sent  away  with  his  own  foreign  letters." 

This  letter  was  brought  to  Mr.  Harley;  wheFC 
-he  read  monsieur  Guiscard's  advice  to  the  minis- 
ters of  France,  *'  that  they  should  invade  England 
as  soon  as  possible,  whether  tl^ey  succeed  or  no; 
because  the  mischief  it  would  do  us  would  be 
irreparable  :  it  would  disconcert  and  divide  us, 
ruin  our  credit,  and  do  us  a  vast  deal  of  hurt^  &c." 
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'  On  the  eighth  of  March,  the  queen's  inaugura- 
tion day,  monsieur  de  Guiscard,  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  in  tic  afternoon,  was  seized  in  the 
Mall,  in  St.  James's  park,  by  a  warrant  of  high 
treason  from  Mr.  secretary  St.  John,  and  carried 
by  the  queen's  messengers  to  the  Cockpit.  He 
seemed  then  to  have  taken  his  resolution,  and  to 
determine  that  his  ruin  should  be  fatal  to  those 
persons  who  occasioned  it,  by  desiring  leave  to 
jsend  for  a  glass  of  sack,  some  bread  and  butter, 
and  a  knife.  The  woman  of  the  coffeehouse  sent 
liim  all  but  the  knife,  which  was  accidentally 
omitted.  He  was  brought  into  the  clerks'  room, 
and  kept  there  till  the  cabinet  council  was  as- 
sembled ;  in  that  room  he  found  a  penknife^  and 
took  it  away  unperceived ;  which,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, he  hid  in  his  sleeve ;  for  there  was  none 
found  in  his  pockets,  which  were  searched  before 
his  examination. 

There  were  present,  at  the  committee  of  cabinet 
council,  the  lord  keeper,  lord  president*,  duke  of 
Ormond,  duke  of  Newcastle,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, duke  of  Queensberry,  earl  Poulet,  lord  Dart- 
mouth, Mr.  Harley,  Mr.  secretary  St.  John. 

[Mr.  Tilson,  Mr.  Hare,  undersecretaries,  sat  at 
a  tabid  by  themselves.]  v 

Monsieur  de  Guiscard  being  brought  in  to  be 
examined,  Mr.  secretary  St.  John,  whose  business 
it  was  to  interrogate  him,  asked  him  some  ques- 
tions about  his  corresponding  with  France ;  and 
whether  he  had  not  sent  letters  thither?  Monsieur 
cJe  Guiscard  denied  it  boldly:  mean  time  his  co- 

,    *  Laurence  Hyde,  earl  of  Rochester,  was  appointed  lofd  prcsi- 
deirt  in  September  1710;  and  died  May  2,  \7il.     ^. 
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lour  came  and  went.  Earl  Poulet,  before  he  was 
brought  in,  had  desired  Mr.  St.  John  to  change 
places  with  Mr.  Harley,  that  Guiscard's  face  might 
be  full  in  the  light,  and  his  countenance  better 
perceived,  in  any  alteration  that  might  happen  at 
the  questions  that  should  be  asked  him. 

The  presence  of  that  august  assembly;  the  obli- 
gations the  criminal  had  to  some  in  particular,  who 
had  honoured  him  with  their  favour;  and  to  all 
iu  general,  as  they  were  of  the  first  rank  among  a 
people  who  had  so  generously  refuged  him  in  his 
misfortunes;  his  own  guilt,  and  dread  of  being 
detected;  might  well  cause  an  eniotion  in  the 
mind  and  face  of  the  most  resolved,  most  har- 
dened person.  He  flushed  and  turned  pale,  the 
posture  of  his  feet  restless  and  unassured,  his 
hands  in  perpetual  motion,  fumbling  in  his  poc- 
ket; which  some  of  that  noble  assembly  reflecting 
on,  could  yet  well  account  for,  by  remembering 
it  was  his  usual  manner:  a  French  air,  which  has 
been  long  since  received  in  England,  among  some 
of  our  fine  gentlemen,  to  a  great  degree  of  imita- 
tion. 

Could  one  have  looked  into  Guiscard's  guilty 
soul,  how  terrible  at  that  moment  had  been  the 
prospect  I  his  dread  of  conviction,  his  ingrati- 
tude, his  treachery,  his  contempt  or  desire  of 
death,  his  despair  of  Heaven,  his  love  of  his  na^ 
tive  country,  his  spirit  of  revenge,  embroiled  his 
thoughts,  fermented  his  blood,  roused  his  shame, 
and  worked  up  his  resolution  to  a  pitch  of  doing 
all  the  service  to  France,  and  mischief  he  could 
to  England.  Like  falling  Sampson,  to  involve  in 
his  fate  the  strength  of  the  enemy :  yet  he  would 
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make  one  push  for  life,  and,  till  proof  were  pro- 
duced, not  give  up  a  cause  he  could  defend  so 
easily  as  by  denying  the  crime  he  was  charged 
with;  which  he  did  with  an  undaunted  assurance, 
till  Mr.  Secretary  asked  him,  "  If  he  knew  such 
a  gentleman  ?"  naming  the  merchant  with  whom 
he  had  left  the  letter?  At  that,  Guiscard  rolled 
his  eyes,  assured  of  his  ruin,  yet  surprised  and 
shocked  at  the  approach.  The  same  question 
being  repeated,  he  answered,  *'  Yes,  what^  of 
that?"  Being  pressed  again  to  discover  what  he 
knew  of  his  corresponding  with  France,  he  con- 
tinued obstinate  in  his  pretended  ignorance;  when 
Mr.  secretary  St.  John  produced  his  letter,  and, 
with  a  force  of  eloquence  inseparable  from  what 
he  speaks,  represented  to  monsieur  de  Guiscard 
the  baseness,  the  blackness,  of  his  crime ;  "  to 
betray  the  queen,  his  benefactress;  Britain,  the 
country  -  that  had  refuged,  supported,  trusted, 
honoured  him  by  the  command  of  her  troops 
with  such  noble  confidence,  that  made  it  double 
villany  in  him  to  be  a  villain;"  exhorting  him, 
"  yet  to  be  sincere,  and  give  up  to  their  informa- 
tion what  he  knew  of  the  treacherous  design  he 
had  formed." 

Whilst  the  secretary's  words  were  making  an 
irresistible  impression  upon  every  mind  but  his  to 
whom  they  were  addressed ;  the  criminal  formed 
to  himself  the  destruction  of  those  two  dreadful 
enemies  of  France,  Mr.  Harley  and  Mr.  St.  John. 
It  seemed  to  him  too  hazardous  to  attempt  the 
design  at  the  full  board  ;  not  in  regard  of  his  own 
life  (that  was  already  devoted),  but  lest  they 
^bould  not  be  both  involved.    It  appeared  reaso^- 
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able  to  him,  that  if,  upon  the  pretence  of  disco- 
very, he  could  get  Mr.  St.  John  to  withdraw, 
Mr.  Harley  might  possibly  be  of  the  party,  and 
he  have  a  chance  to  murder  both  before  they 
could  be  assisted.  Accordingly,  when  he  was 
pressed  to  discover,  he  desired  to  speak  with  Mr. 
St.  John  apart.  The  secretary  told  him,  "That 
was  impracticable :  he  was  before  the  whole  com- 
mittee as  a  criminal ;  and  what  he  had  to  say, 
must  be  said  to  all."  Upon  Guiscard's  persisting 
to  speak  only  to  the  secretary,  they  went  to  ring 
the  bell,  to  call  in  the  messengers,  to  carry  him 
away;  which  he  observing,  cried  out,  "That  is 
hard  !  not  one  word  !  pas  un  mot .'"  and,  stoop- 
ing down,  said,  ^^J'enveuxdoncct  toL  Then  have 
at  thee ! ''  so  stabbed  Mr.  Harley.  Redoubling 
the  stroke,  the  penknife  broke,  which  he  was 
jiot  sensible  of;  but  rushing  on  toward  Mr.  St. 
John,  overthrew  the  clerks^  table  that  stood  be- 
tween. Mr.  St.  John  saw  Mr.  Harley  fall ;  and 
cried  out,  "The  villain  has  killed  Mr.  Harley!" 
Then  he  gave  him  a  wound,  as  did  the  duke  of 
Ormond  and  the  duke  of  Newcastle.  Mr.  St 
John  was  resolved  to  have  killed  him,  but  that 
he  saw  Mr.  Harley  got  up  and  walking  about,  and 
heard  earl  Pou'lett  cry  out,  "not  to  kill  Guis- 
card."  The  messengers  laid  hold  of  him,  and 
tore  his  coat.  He  raged,  he  struggled,  he  over- 
threw several  of  them,  with  the  strength  of  one 
desperate  or  frantick,  till  at  last  they  got  him 
doM'n,  by  pulling  him  backward  by  the  cravat. 
Like  a  lion  taken  in  the  toils,  he  foamed,  he 
grinned,  his  countenance  seemed  despoiled  of  the 
aspect  of  any  thing  human ;   his  eyes  gleame4 
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fire,  despair,  and  fury*.  He  cried  out  to  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  whilst  they  were  binding  him, 
dinid  his  execrations  and  his  raving,  **  My  Lord 
Ormond,  Pourquoine  moi  depSchez  vous  ?  Wiiy 
do  you  not  dispatch  mef  ?"  The  noble  diike 
made  this  memorable  answer,  '*  Ce  n'estpas  Pqffair 
des  honnStes  gens ;  c' est  V affair  d'un  autre.  It  is 
not  the  work  of  gentlemen;  it  is  the  work  of 
others. " 

^  ^*  Iq  one  great  Nov)^  superior  to  an  age, 

Tl^e  full  extremes  of  Nature's  force  we  £ud ; 
Hovy  heavenly  virtue  can  ex^lt,  or  rage 
Infernal  can  degrade,  the  human  mind. 

While  the  fierce  monk  does  at  his  trial  stand ; 

He  chews  revenge,  abjuring  his  offence; 
Guile  in  his  tongue,  and  murder  in  his  hand, 

He  stabs  his  judge,  to  prove  his  innocence. 

The  guilty  stroke,  and  torture  of  the  steel 
Infixed,  our  dauntless  Briton  scarce  perceives : 

The  wounds  his  country  from  his  death  must  feel, 
The  Patriot  views ;  for  these  alone  he  grieves." 

PaioR,  Verses  to  Mr.  Harley.' 

t  Mons.  Mesnager  says,  Mr.  Harley  was  stabbed,  <*  by  w* 
sciUrat  Franfokf    a   French    miscreant,    at  the  council-board, 

.  where  that  wretch  was  brought  to  be  examined;"  and  adds,  in  a 
strain  of  national  vanity,  **They  may  take  notice  in  England , 
how  good  judges  we  are  of  men  in  France  ;  and  believe  they  have 
reason  to  be  wary  how  they  entertain  any,  whom  the  wisest 
prince  on  earth,  than  whom  none  sees  farther  into  the  merits  of 
men,  has  determined  to  be  worthless,  and  not  fit  to  be  employed/' 
3ee  Minutes  of  the  Negotiations  of  Mons.  Mesnager  at  the  Couirt 

•of  England,  during  the  four  laj>t  Years  of  the  Reign  of  her  late 
Majesty  Qncoii  Anne,  containing  many  curious  Particulars  of 
thobc  Times  ;  translated  from  the  French  in  1717,  and  publibhe4 
a  second  time  in  1736.     N. 
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Let  us  turn  our  eyes  from  so  detestable  an  ob- 
ject, to  another  not  less  surprising,  though  of  a 
quite  different  kind ;  where  we  shall  behold  a  gen- 
tleman, arrived  by  long  practice  to  that  difficult 
attainment  of  possessing  his  soul  in  all  conditions, 
in  all  accidents,  whether  of  life  or  death,  with 
moderation*  This  is  the  man  that  may  truly  be 
ftaid  to  know  himself,  whom  even  assassination 
cannot  surprise ;  to  whom  the  passions  are  in 
such  obedience,  they  never  contend  for  sway, 
Dor  attempt  to  throw  him  from  his  guard.  Mr. 
Harley,  falling  back  in  his  chair,  by  the  re- 
doubled stroke  that  was  given  him,  and  seeing 
them  busy  about  taking  Guiscard,  by^  whom  he 
imagined  himself  killed,  did  not  call  or  cry  for 
help  :  but,  getting  up  as  well  as  he  could  of  him- 
self, applied  his  handkerchief  to  the  wound,  to 
stop  the  blood,  and  keep  out  the  air,  M^alking 
about  the  room  till  they  had  time  to  come  to  hira, 
not  complaining  nor  accusing,  nor  encouraging 
them  to  revenge  him  upon  Guiscard  ;  his  counte- 
nance serene,  unaltered ;  so  that,  from  his  own 
behaviour,  all  his  friends,  particularly  his  tenderest 
Mr*  St.  John,  hoped  he  was  but  slightly  hurt 
When  Busiere,  the  surgeon,  searched  the  wound, 
they  were  all  surprised  to  find  it  so  dangerous ; 
the  penknife  was  struck  aslant  and  buried  in  the 
wound,  which  Mr.  Harley  himself  took  out, 
wiped,  called  for  the  handle,  and  said,  "  They 
belong  to  me."  He  asked  '*  if  the  wound  were 
mortal,  as  he  had  affairs  to  settle."  Even  in  our 
incredulous  age,  we  may  term  his  escape  a  mira- 
cle :  the  blow  was  struck  exactly  upon  his  breast- 
bone, which  broke  the  knife;  had  it  been  an 
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inch  lower,  it  had  touched  the  diapkragmaj  and 
all  the  world  could  not  have  saved  his  life  :  or  a 
nail's  breadth  deeper  it  would  have  reached  his 
heart.  I  have  heard  it  affirmed,  "  that,  if  one 
should  attempt  a  thousand  times  at  an  imitation 
of  Guiscard's  design,  without  his  rage  and  force; 
not  once  in  that  thousand  times  would  it  be  proba- 
ble that  a  life  could  escape  the  blow,  as  MnHarley's 
has  done."  He  had  a  double  deliverance,  first 
from  the  knife  striking  upon  the  breastbone,  and 
then  from  its  breaking  there;  he  must  else  have 
infallibly  been  murdered  by  the  repetition  of  the 
blow.  Neither  was  the  cure  less  doubtful ;  the 
contusion  was  more  dangerous  than  the  wound 
itself:  about  a  week  after,  the  bruised  blood  fell 
down,  which  held  his  Hfe  in  suspense.  He  had 
been  ill  for  some  time  before,  and  was  not  as  yet 
recovered. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Harley  was  dressed,  he  ordered 
the  surgeon  to  take  care  of  mons.  de  Guiscard ; 
and  was  himself  carried  home  in  a  chair,  followed 
by  the  lamentations  and  prayers  of  the  people  for 
his  recovery,  who  attended  him  to  his  own  door 
with  their  sighs  and  sorrows. 

The  bold  marquis,  though  subdued,  was  still 
untamed :  his  fury,  despair,  and  desire  of  instant 
death,  made  him  use  his  efforts  to  prevent  the 
good  intentions  of  the  surgeon  and  the  assistants. 
-They  were  forced  to  keep  him  down  by  strength 
of  hand,  whilst  his  wounds  were  searched  and 
dressed;  after  which,  he  was  sent  to  Newgate, 
where  he  continued  in  the  same  violence  of  mind. 
He  begged  to  die,  he  strove  to  die,  by  rubbing 
the  plasters  from  his  wounds ;  to  prevent  which^ 
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there  were  persons  perpetually  employed  to  watch 
on  each  side  the  bed. 

If  we  read  his  sentiments  in  his  own  Memoirs, 
we  may  find  they  were  always  disposed  to  violence. 
Speaking  to  those  whom  he  would  draw  into  a 
confederacy  against  the  king,  **  That  it  was  bet- 
ter to  die  once  for  all,  than  to  die  in  a  manner  a 
thousand  times  a  day,  always  at  the  mercy  of 
men  who  made  it  their  business  to  embitter  their 
life,  and  make  it  insupportable,"  p.  8. — In  another 
place,  **  How  can  we  better  spend  some  few  and 
uncertain  days,  which  every  moment  are  ended 
by  some  disease,  by  misfortune,  or  old  age,  than 
by  making  our  name  famous  and  immortal?'' 
p.  14. — And  thus,  "Pusillanimous  men,  who,  for 
want  of  courage,  dare  not  attempt  any  thing  at 
their  peril,  will  never  see  an  end  of  their  misfor- 
tune." p.  46. 

These  being  his  avoM^d  tenets,  may  give  us 
some  hght  into  a  design  so  execrable,  that  it 
were  sin  to  look  into  it  with  any  other  eyes  but 
detestation.  M ons.  de  Guiscard  was  to  reconcile 
himself  to  France ;  which  could  not  ^probably  be 
done,  but  by  something  more  notorious  than  his 
disaffection.  Upon  his  deathbed  examination, 
he  told  the  lords,  ''  There  was  something  horrible 
he  had  to  tell  them  ! — for  which  he  ought  to  be 
torn  in  pieces! — something  inconceivable! — ex- 
ceeding all  bjirbarity  !"-^there  he  stopped,  as  if 
for  breath,  a  reauimation  of  spirits,  or  to  recol- 
lect what  he  had  to  say.  After  a  while,  seeing 
he  did  not  proceed,  they  reminded  him  to  go  on. 
He  repeated  those  and  many  more  such  expres- 
sions.     JJejng;  pressed   to  proceed,  he  fell  into 
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something  very  trifling,  Avhich  he  knew  they  knew 

already;    said,    '*  It  was   no  matter — content- 
content—"  meaning  to  die. 

Upon  their  examination  of  him  in  Newgate,  he 
seemed  to  boast  his  resolution  and  performance; 
bad  them  "judge  what  he  was  able  to  do  in  a 
good  cause,  had  they  thought  fit  to  employ  and 
trust  him,  since  he  could  go  so  far  in  an  ill  one." 
The  vanity  of  his  nation  kept  him  company  to 
the  last :  he  valued  himself  upon  his  intrepidity, 
his  contempt  of  death,  and  thirst  of  honour;  &c. 
The  last  time  the  lords  were  with  him,  he  desired 
Mr.  St.  John's  hand,  and  said  ^^  Pardonne,  par- 
donned  Mr.  St  John  replied,  ^'  Je  vous  pardonnc 
— Dieu  vous  pardonne  !  " — Guiscard  repeating 
**  Content — content" — he  became  delirious. 

The  roughness  of  his  nature  seems  to  havei 
hindered  him  from  encouraging  that  remorse 
which  approaching  death  might  occasion ;  else 
we  should  doubtless  have  had  disclosed  the 
blackest  scene  tliat  any  age  has  shown.  It  is  very 
well  known  the  eager  desire  he  had  for  some  time 
expressed  to  see  the  queen  alone ;  the  pretence  of 
-th.at  audience  he  so  earnestly  importuned  was, 
*'To  get  his  pension  assured."  He  was  of  late 
often  found  in  the  anti-chamber,  and  at  the  back 
stairs.  He  generally  carried  a  bottle  of  poison 
about  him,  supposed  to  answer  the  disslppoint- 
nient  of  some  foreseen  event.  This,  compared 
with  his  own  words,  and  several  letters  from 
France  and  Holland  at  that  time  mentioning  it 
was  expected  they  should  hear  of  a  coup  d'^clat  en 
Angleterre^  makes  it  almost  past  doubt  that. 
he  did  design  to  kill  the  queen;  and  failing  of  his 
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attempt  there,  stabbed  Mr.  Harley,  as  by  bis  own 
confession  he  would  have  done  Mr.  St.  John, 
because  they  were  the  two  important  lives  that 
gave  dread  and  anguish  to  that  monarch,  who 
has  so  long  and  often  been  the  terrour  of  others. 

The  queen,  all  merciful  and  saintlike  as  she  is, 
had  herself  the  goodness  (notwithstanding  ap- 
pearances were  against  him,  in  the  supposition  of 
his  horrible  intentions  to  destroy  her)  to  appoint 
two  surgeons,  and  two  physicians  to  attend  him 
in  Newgate,  with  whatever  was  befitting  a  man 
of  family.  This  gracious  treatment  could  de- 
part only  from  a  mind  so  conversant  with 
Heaven,  so  near  of  kindred,  as  that  of  our  pious 
queen. 

Her  cares  and  prayers  *  were  the  balm  that 
healed  Mr.  Harley's  wound.  The  honour  that 
was  done  him  by  the  address  of  parliament  will 
never  be  forgotten ;  nor  her  majesty's  gracious 
answer.  It  is  remarkable,  that  when  it  was 
brought  into  the  house  of  lords  f,  the  whigs  all 
went  out,  except  one,  who  raised  a  M^eak  objec- 

*  '*  Mean  time  thy  pain  is  gracious  Anna's  care ; 
Our  queen,  our  saint,  with  sacrificing  breath. 
Softens  thy  anguish :  in  her  powerful  prayer 
She  pleads  thy  service,  and  forbids  thy  death. 

Great  as  thou  art,  thou  canst  demand  no  more, 
A  breast  bewailed  by  earth,  preserved  by  Heaven  i 

No  higher  can  aspiring  virtue  soar : 

Enough  to  thee  of  grief  and  fame  is  given/^ 

t  It  was  a  joint  address  of  both  houses;  but  was  first  moved 
in  the  house  of  cqmmons  March  9,  and  immediately  agreed  ta 
by  the  lords.    Guiscard  is  called  in  it  ^  a  French  papist.'^     N» 
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tion,    '^  that  monsieur  de  Guiscard   was  not  a 
papist  convict." 

Notwithstanding  the  surgeons  and  physicians 
art  and  care,  monsieur  de  Guiscard  died  in 
Newgate.  His  wounds,  of  which  he  received 
four  in  the  forepart  of  his  body,  were  cured; 
the  fifth  *  was  in  his  back,  which,  the  surgeons, 
deposed,  was  not  mortal  The  jury  gave  in  their 
verdict,  "  That  his  bruises  were  the  cause  of  his 
death."  It  appeared,  upon  the  examination  of 
Mr.  Wilcox,  the  queen's  messenger,  that  it  was 
he  that  wounded  the  marquis  in  the  back,  and 
gave  him  those  bruises  of  which  he  died.  Mon- 
sieur de  Guiscard,  in  struggling  with  Wilcox, 
threw  him  againa»t  a  window,  which  caused 
him  to  void  above  a  quart  of  blood  the  same 
night. 

His  resolution,  or  rather  obstinacy,  continued 
to  the  last :  he  would  not  permit  his  wounds  to 
be  dressed,  nor  accepted  of  any  nourishment  but 
what  was  forced  upon  him :  he  made  no  profession 
of  religion,  had  no  show  of  remorse  or  con- 
trition, nor  desired  the  assistance   of  a  priestf. 

*  This  wound  Guiscard  never  discovered  to  the  surgeons  till  it 
liad  festered  to  the  most  amazing  degree.  Two  quarts  of  old 
clotted  blood  came  out  of  his  side  two  dayb  before  he  died.     N« 

t  The  author  of  the  '^Political  State''  (who  never  failed 
<attching  at  every  opportunity  of  abusing  Dr.  Swift)  has  severely 
reprehended  this  ^'Narrative/'  though  he  has  copied  from  it  very 
liberally.  The  above  passage,  in  particular,  he  has  taken  upoQ 
him  to  censure;  and  asserts,  that  Guiscard  desired  Mr.  Busiere 
to  send  for  a  priest;  who  told  him,  ''he  was  acquainted  with 
none;  his  business  was  only  to  dress  him:  and  if  he  wanted  a 
priest,    he  must  apply  himself   to  others."-— It  is  amusing  to 
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He  was  privately  interred  *^  by  order  from  the 
court — a  mercy  no  nation  but  oiirs  would  have 
conferred  upon  a  spy,  a  traitor,  and  an  assassinf  ! 
Is  it  not  obvious  to  all  England^  what  had  been 
our  distress,  in  the  confusion  wherein  so  long  a 
run  of  mismanagement  has  plunged  us,  if  Heaven 
had  permitted  the  knife  of  a  barbarous  foreigner 
to  have  robbed  us  of  a  minister,  whose  conduct, 
wise,  stedfast,  vigorous,  extricates  our  affairs, 
and  embroils  the  enemy  J?  Does  not  the  flourish- 
ing church  of  England  owe  him  ail  things  for 
her  deliverance  from  presbytery  and  atheism ;  a 
miracle  no  less  seasonable,  than  when  she  was  as- 
saulted by  all  the  force  of  Rome  ?  Were  he  not  a 
sincere  worshipper  at  our  increasing  altars,  would 


observe  with  what  dignity  our  author  maintained  his  just  supe* 
riority  over  the  swarm  of  scribblers  who  continually  infested 
him.  They  were  treated  by  him,  as  they  deserved,  with  the  most 
sovereign  contempt.  Of  the  writer  of  the  "  Political  State/ 
he  says,  "  One  Boyer,  a  French  dog,  has  abused  me  in  a  pamphlet 
( *An  account  of  the  State  and  Progress  of  the  present  Negociar 
tion  of  Peace,'  &c.) ;  and  I  have  got  him  in  a  messenger's  hands  ; 
the  secretary  promises  me  to  swinge  him.  Lord  treasurer  told  roe 
last  night  that  he  had  the  honour  to  be  abused  with  me  in  a 
pamphlet.  I  must  make  that  rogue  an  example,  for  a  warning 
to  othcre."  Journal  to  Stella,  Oct.  l6,  17 1 1.  N. 
•  He  died  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  N, 
+  In  the  "  Comitia  Philologica  Academiae  Oxoniensis,  1713," 
is  a  prose  oration  by  H.  Muxloe,  A.  B.  under  the  title  of  ;<f  Furor 
Guiscardinus/'  where  the  circumstances  of  this  horrid '  trans- 
action are  properly  enlarged  upon.     N. 

I  This  great  minister  was,  in  the  following  year,  in  danger  of 
losing  his  life  by  another  scene  of  treachery ;  which  is  mentioned, 
by  Dr.  Swift^  in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  Nov.  15,  1712.    N. 
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he  not  reduce  rather  than  multiply*  ?  Is  not  even 
our  gracioujj  sovereign  indebted  to  him,  for  scat- 
tering those  persons  from  about  her,  whose  ex- 
cessive tyranny  strove  to  ruin  all  those  who  aimed 
to  come  at  the  queen  but  by  them  ?  Does  he  hot 
sacrifice  his  quiet  to  the  good  of  his  country, 
U^ithout  enriching  his  own  family  with  her  trea- 
sure, or  decking  himself  with  her  honours; 
though  she  ha3  none  but  what,  with  pride  and 
joy,  she  is  ready  to  bestow  upon  him  ?  Was  not 
his  blood  (even  now  devoted  to  the  restless, 
genius  of  France)  spilt  in  drea:d  of  his  pursuits 
and  endeavours  to  reduce  that  monarch  to  huma- 
nity and  reason  ?  Is  not  his  modesty  so  excessive, 
that  he  conceals,  from  those  persons  who  have, 
treated  him  as  a  traitor,  the  extent  of  his  power, 
lest  he  should  seem  to  insult  their  disgrace  ? 
Free  from  that  false  delicacy  which  so  often 
tnakes  people  uneasy  at  what  either  the  mistaken 
QT  our  enemies  say  of  us ;  his  actions  have  their 
foundation  on  solid  judgment,  propped  by  a  most 
extensive  genius,  unlimited  foresight,  and  im- 
movable prudence.  France  recordi  her  Richeli^Ui 
Mazarin,  andLouvois:  we  talk  with  veneration 
of  the  Cecils.  But  posterity  shall  boast  of  Hur- 
ley, as  a  prodigy,  in  whom  the  spring  is  pure  as 
the  stream;  not  troubled  by  ingratitude  or 
avarice,  nor  its  beauty  deformed  by  the  feature, 
of  any  vice.  The  coming  age  will  envy  ours  a 
minister  of  such  accumulated  worth;  they  will 
»ee  and  know  how  happy  we  were.     Why  then 

» 

*  Alluding  to  his  patronizing  the  bill  for  building  fifty  new 
churches.     N. 

VOL  111.  A  a 
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should  we  ourselves  be  wilfully  blind,  or  wiK 
fiiUy  ignoVant  of  it?  Is  it  not  his  distress  to  be 
bora  among  a  people  so  divided  ?  could  he  in 
any  other  country  have  failed  of  universal  love 
and  veneration?  How  long  shall  our  divisions 
make  us  the  sport  and  proverb  of  the  neighbour* 
ing  nations  ?  Monsieur  Quillet,  by  the  purity  of 
his  Latin,  has  diffused  our  character  throughout 
the  world ;  and  when  the  curious  would  be  in* 
formed  of  the  genius  the  British  people,  the 
learned  refer  to  him  * :  It  is  thought  1^  most 
beautiful  part  of  his  Callipasdia;  and,  however 
the  spirit  of  the  author  may  have  suffered  by  the 
change,  I  will  present  it  to  the  reader  in  tha 
English  translator's  words  f : 

'^  If  then  from  Calaic;  you  design  to  land 
On  England's  vile,  unhospitable  strand, 
There  you  shall  find  a  race  of  monstrous  men,  ' 
*  Where  mangled  princes  strew  the  cyclops'  den, 
A  false,  ungrateful,  and  rebellious  brood. 
New  from  a  slaughtered  monarch^  sacred  blood. 
They  break  all  laws,  all  fancies  they  pursue, 
And  follow  all  religions  but  the  true. 
AH  there  are  priests,  each  differently  prays. 
And  worships  Heaven  ten  thousand  diSettSt 
'    ways. 

*  Lib,  iv,  ver.  S — 25.  It  is  but  common  justice  to  observe, 
^itkMr.  Rowe,  that  this  character  of  our  Nation  was  gtvea  in 
the  time  of  the  civil  war ;  '^wbicli.iQakes  the  severe  censUire  agieia 
very  well  with  those  days  of  confusion  and  villany.     N. 

f  We  have  not  scrupled  to  substitute  Mr.  Rowers  tramlatieD, 
in  which  this  original  ha?  suffered  less  by  the  change.    N. 
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If  by  the  mob  the  canting  fopFs  admir'd, 
The  brother's  gifted,  and  the  saint  inspir'd. 
Hence  the  fanaticks  rave,  and  wildly  storniy 
Convert  by  pistol,  and  by  pike  reform. 
Nor  are  th'  enthusiasts  so  abhorrent  grown 
To  holy  ceremonious  ritesi  alone ; 
An  Englishman  on  all  extremes  will  run, 
And  by  consent  be  wilfully  undone. 
If  an  opinion  thwart  what  ancients  wrote, 
He  catches  it,  and  bosoms  up  the  thought 
Alcides  would  his  club  as  soon  resign, 
•  As  he  a  darling  heresy  dercline. 

"Yet  we  must  do  the  sons  of  England  right: 
Some  stars  shine  through  the  horrour  of  the 

night. 
For  navigation,  and  for  skill  renowned 
In  sailing  the  terraqueous  globe  around. 
To  them  no  shore's  untried,  no  sea's  unknown^ 
Where  waves  have  murmured,  and  where  windy! 

have  blown. 
Typhis  and  Jason^  who  in  Argo  came,  ^ 

Lay  no  pretensions  to  so  just  a  fame,  f 

As  Ca'endish,  Willoughby,  and  Drake's  im)-  £ 

mortal  name."  J 

Is  it  not  time  to  redeem  our  character,  that  the 
world,  in  applauding  our  courage,  may  no  longer 
object  our  divisions  ?  Though  we  disagree  in,  ret 
ligion ;  yet,  for  common  good,  vft  shonU, 
metbinks,  be  glad  to  unite  ip  politicks.  Our 
ceremonies  may  diflfer,  b^t  our  es^tntii^U  are^  the 
same  J  and  to  people  of  reason,  one  w^uiiT 
imagine,  there  x^eded  not  miiclft  persuasion,    to. 
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join  in  those  advantageous  particulars^  reputation 
and  interest. 

Parties  break  their  force  against  one  another, 
do  the  work  of  our  foes,  are  weakened  by  perpe- 
tual animosities,  hate  their  adversary  at  home 
much  more  strenuously  than  a  foreign  enemy,  in- 
capacitate themselves  from  doing  all  thd  injury 
they  should  to  France,  all  the  good  they  ought 
to  England.  Our  piques  and  distastes  for  trifles 
have  run  us  up  to  frenzy ;  the  world  beholds  the 
hatred  and  aversion  among  us  as  lunacy  in  our 
blood,  incurable  but  by  letting  forth  ;  they  fore-* 
see  and  long  for  a  civil  war,  to  reduce  us  to  misery 
add  reason ;  they  flatter  themselves  that  our  dis- 
sensions tend  that  way,  and  prophecy  they  caa 
have  no  end  but  with  our  ruin. 

It  is  ourselves  only  can  disappoint  the  hopes  of 
our  enemies^  and  extricate  ourselves.  The  very 
Mahometans  claim  our  pity,  for  being  misled  by 
the  grand  impostor ;  and  shall  a  fellow  christian 
be  hated  ?  Have  we  no  arguments  but  bitterness 
and  reproach  ?  must  we  continue  as  violent 
against  Our  neigbour  at  home,  as  brave  in  the 
field  abroad  ?  If  we  were  not  all  Britons,  or 
had  different  interests,  something  might  be  said 
foFthat  eager  desire  of  ruin,  so  conspicuous  in 
the  contending  parties. 

f  .How.  ridiculous  it  appears  to  a  reasonable  man, 
who  reflects,  how  greatly  our  happy  constitution 
is  envied  by  oi^r  enemies,  and  how  little  valued 
pr  enjoyed  by  ourselves ! '  We  boast  of  liberty, 
and  yet  do  all  we  can  to  enslave  others  to  our  opi- 
nions $    meanwhile  the  common  interest  ©f  the 
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island  is  lost  or  forgotten,  in  the  desire  of  grati- 
fying our  particular  revenge  and  aversions. 

We  have  now  a  queen  and  ministry  of  consum- 
mate piety,  prudence,  and  abilities,  who  know 
the  true  interest  of  England,  and  will  pursue  it. 
The  church  is  delivered  from  oppression  and 
fears;  religion  secured,  according  to  every  En- 
glishman's heart's  desire.  What  should  we  next 
consider,  but  the  interest  of  the  body  politick  ? 
Which  way  can  that  be  so  effectually  carried  on, 
as  by  calming  our  heats  and  animosities,  by  taking 
•  off  the  veil  of  prejudice  and  party  which  so  long 
has  blinded  us  ;  to  have  every  individual  consider 
what  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and 
sincerely  to  give  into  it?  Were  these  measures 
faithfully  pursued,  France  could  never  be  for- 
midable to  England  ;  nor  the  protestant  religion 
here  be  under  any  apprehension  from  the  restless 
^nd  encroaching  spirit  of  the  Rom^n. 


tHE  CONOtlATUtATORT  SPEECH  OF  WIlLIAl* 
BROAhZYf  ESQ.  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HONOUR-* 
ABLE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  TO  THE  RIOHiP 
jlONOURABLE  ROBERT  HARLEY,  ESQ.  CHAK-^ 
CELLOR  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  EXCHEQUER,  UPON 
HIS  ATTENDING  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  COMMON'S,  ON  THURSDAY,  THE  86tH  OP 
APRIL,  1711;  TOGETHER  WITh  THE  CHAN** 
CELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER'S  ANSWER*. 

Mercuriiy  11  DieJpriliSy  1711. 

Resolved,  Nemine  Contradicente, 
That  when  the  Aight  Honourable  Robert  Har- 
ley,  Esq.  Chancellor  of  her  Majesty's  Exchequer, 
attends  the  service  of  this  House,  the  Speaker  do^ 
in  the  name  of  this  House,  congratulate  the  said 
Mr.  Barley's  escape  and  recovery,  from  the  bar^ 
birous  and  villanous  attempt  made  upon  him  by 
the  Sieur  de  Guiscard. 

Veneris y  9:7  DieAprilUy  1711. 

Ordered, 
That  Mr.  Speaker  be  desired  to  print  his  con- 
gratulatory Speech  to  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, yesterday,  with  the  Answer  of  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  the  same. 

Mn  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
When  the  barbarous  and  villanous  attempt  made 
upon  you   by  the  Sieur  de  Guiscard,   a  French 

*  Sec  in  vol.  iv,  Ex&ininer,  No.  XLI.    N« 
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Papist,  was  communicated  to  this  House,  they 
immediately  declared,  they  were  most  deeply  af- 
fected to  find  such  an  instance  of  inveterate  ma- 
lice against  you.  And,  observing  how  you  have 
been  treated  by  some  persons,  they  concluded, 
they  had  reason  to  believe,  TTiat  your  fidelity  to 
her  Majesty,  and  zeal  for  her  service,  had  drawn 
upon  you  the  hatred  of  all  the  abettors  of  popery 
and  faction. 

In  this  opinion  they  must  be  abundantly  cqil- 
firmed,  since  the  Lords  and  the  Queen  have  con- 
curred with  them. 

Sir,  If  your  fidelity  to  her  Majesty,  and  zeal 
for  her  service,  could  ever  be  doubted,  and  wanted 
any  testimonials  to  prove  them,  ypu  have  now  the 
most  honourable,  the  most  ample,  and  the  most 
undeniable,  that  can  be  given ;  and  after  thes^,  }t 
would  be  an  unpardopable  presumption  in  me,  to 
imagine  I  could  add  to  them,  by  saying  any  thing 
of  your  faithful  dischfirge  of  those  great  trusts 
you  have  been  honoured  with.  To  which  yoiir 
eminent  abilities  at  first  recommended  you,  and 
your  distinguishing  merits  have  since  justified  her 
Majesty's  wise  choice. 

Your  very  enemies,  Sir,  acknowledge  this,  by 
their  unwearied  and  restless  endeavours  against 
your  person  and  reputation. 
'  God  be  thanked,  the^  have  been  hitherto  dis- 
appointed ;  and  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish 
what  their  inveterate,  but  impotent,  malice  ha4 
designed  against  both. 

And  may  the  same  Providence,  that  has  M^on- 
derfully  preserved  you  from  some  unparalleled 
attempts}  and  that  has  raised  you  up  to  be  a^^ 
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iiHtrument  of  great  good  in  a  very  critical  junc- 
ture, when  it  was  much  wanted,  continue  still  to 
preserve  so  invaluable  a  life,  for  the  perfecting  of 
what  is  so  happily  begun;  that  we  may  owe  to 
your  counsels,  and  to  your  conduct  (under'  her 
Majesty)  the  maintenance  and  firm  establishment 
of  our  Constitution  in  Church  and  State. 

These  expectations,  Sir,  have  filled  this  House 
with  an  inexpressible  satisfaction  for  your  escape 
and  recovery,  which  they  have  unanimously  com- 
manded me  to  congratulate,  I  do  therefore,  in 
the  name  of  this  House,  congratulate  your  escape 
and  recovery  from  the  barbarous  and  villanous 
attempt  made  upon  you  by  the  Sieur  de  Guiscard, 


s 


Th^  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  Answer. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

The  honour  this  House  has  done  me,  which  you 
have  expressed  in  so  obliging  a  manner,  is  a  suf- 
ficient reward  for  the  greatest  merit.  I  am  sure, 
it  so  far  exceeds  my  deserts,  that  all  I  can  do  or 
suffer  for  the  Publick,  during  the  whole  course  of 
my  life,  will  stjU  leave  me  in  debt  to  your  good- 
ness. 

By  the  acceptance  you  have  vouchsafed  my 
poojr  service,  how  noble  an  encouragement,  worthy 
pf  you,  has  this  House  given  all  our  fellow  sub- 
jects, to  exert  themselves,  in  the  glorious  cause  of 
preserving  the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State, 
^i^d  ip  loyalty  to  the  best  of  Sovereigns ! 
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This,  without  doubt,  was  your  view ;  and  Art 
may  ironvince  all  who  are  not  designedly  obsti- 
nate, how  dear  the  true  interest  of  the  Nation  is 
to  this  Honourable  Assembly. 

Sir,  The  undeserved  favour  I  have  received  this 
day^  is  deeply  imprinted  in  my  heart;  and  when- 
ever I  look  upon  my  breast,  it  will  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  thanks  due  to  God,  my  duty  to  the  Queen, 
and  tliat  debt  of  gratitude  aud  service  I  must  al- 
ways owe  to  this  Honourable  House,  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  every" particular  Member. 


REASONS 

VHICH  INDUCED 

HEK     MAJESTY 

TO  C&£#T£  THE 
KIGHT  HONOURABLE 

ROBERT    HARLEY,    ESQ, 

A  PEER  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

^ 

MAY  S4,    1711. 
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Pfi£AMBL£  TO  THE  PATENT  FOR  CREATING  THB 
RIGHT  HONOURABLE  ROBERT  BARLEY,  ESQ. 
EARL   OF   OXFORD,    ETC, 

VtUANTAM  ab  aequ6  Principe  gratiam  prome- 
reri  potuit  Vir  illustri  et  perantiquS  gente  ortus, 
ingenio  ad  magna  natus,  ad  majora  eruditione 
omnigena  institutus,  diuturno  rerum  civilium  usu 
exercitiis,  in  diversissimis  administrandae  Reipub- 
lies  muneribus  summa  cum  laude,  et  9uo  satis  cum 
periculo  versatus :  Tantam  perdileotus  et  perquam 
fidelis  Consiliarius  noster  Robertus  Harley  merito 
a  nobis  consequi  debet,  Hie,  unus  k  frequentis- 
simo  communium  consilio  per  tres  continuo  vices, 
orator  evocatus  est,  immo  unus,  et  illam  Cathe- 
dram  tenuit,  et  nobis  eodem  tempore  ab  Epistolis 
fuit,  utrique  baud  quaquam  impar  provinciae,  of- 
iicia  enim  adeo  inter  se  visa  dissidere,  illi  facile 
erat  conciliare  qui  hominum  animos  temperare  at- 
que  inflectere  pari  prudentia  et  authoritate  potuit, 
qui  populi  jura  sic  tueri  novit  ut  nihil  interim.MaT 
jestati  Regias  decederet,  quique  penitus  intell<exit 
quam  pulchr^e  consistere  posset  cum  Libertate  Im- 
,  perium.  Gemino  hoc  munere  decurso,  cum  respi- 
rasset  pnululum,  ^rarii  nostri  curan[i<2ucestor  sus- 
tinuit,  late  grassanti  peculatus  pesti  coercend89>. 
novisque  ad  alcerum  orbem  commercii  instituendis 
consuluit  et  niir^  sagax  laborantibus  fisci  rebus 
tarn  opportune  nuper  succurrit  ut  liberatam  ab  eo 
fidem  publicam  laudet  Senatus  gaudeant  cives  nos 
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etiacti  (a  communibus  enim  commodis  nostra  nun- 
quam  devetlimus)  baud  parum  loetemur,  quare 
viro  de  nobis  nostrisque  omnibus  prseclare  merito 
honores,  et  ipsi  et  ipsius  genti  jam  diu  debitos  de^^ 
cerninyis.  Ad  hoc  et  nostra  nos  voluntas  ducit,  et 
totius  Britannias  vox  hortatur.  Quern  enim  obsua 
in  nos  fidissima  studia  perditorum  homiuum  odils 
obnoxium  commemorant,  quern  a  liefarii  parricidal 
furore  servatum  gratulantur  Regni  nostri  ordines, 
IS  ne  frustra  servatus  sit,  admonent.  Eorum  lu- 
bentur  favemus  votis,  qui  ad  nos  tarn  houesto 
utriusque  Domus  Senatorial  sufFragio  commen- 
datus  accedit,  suum  inter  proceres,  quibus  jam- 
pridem  nobili  majorum  sanguine  et  multijuga  ge- 
neris serie  conjunctus  est,  habeat  locum^  et  af> 
ilia  urbe  ubi  egregie  vigent  literae  literarum  ipse 
sciens  et  literatorum  fautor,  titulos  suos  feliciter 
feusteque  auspicetun 
Sci^tis,  &c. 


i'  f\i  |i^    mm 


Whatever  favour  may  be  mecited  from  a  j\iat 
Prince,  by  a  man  born  of  an  illustrious  and  wvy 
ancient  fatpily  *",  iitted  by  nature  for  great  things, 
am4  by  all  sorts  of  learning  qualified  fdjr  greater; 
constantly  employed  in  the  study  of  atate^if&irs, 
and  with  the  greatest  praise^  and  no  small  danger 

^  This  nobH  fiiiBily  is  df^fc^iid^^  kom  i\ke  an€i<enl  ho^^ft  <^f 
the  <te  Harlftii  in  France}.  Thpir  comioqa  aac^to.rs  wer^'^jvrQto- 
bly  a  fan^ily  o{  that  nojp^e  residl^n.t  ia  Shropshire  lop^  before  tfa« 
Couquest.     N* 
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exercising  variety  of  offices  in  the  government; 
so  much  does  our  well*  beloved  and  very  faithful 
counsellor  Robert  Hai^let  ♦,  deserve  at  our 
hands :  he,  who  in  three  successive  parliaments 
was  unanimously  chosen  Speaker;  and,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  filled  the  chair,  was  our  Prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State :  in  nowise  unequal  to 
either  province.  .  Places,  so  seemingly  disagree* 
ing,  were  easily  reconciled  by  one,  vrhh  knew 
how  with  equal  weight  and  address  to  moderate 
and  govern  the  minds  of  men :  one  who  could 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  People,  without  in- 
fringing the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ;  and  who 
thoroughly  understood  how  beautifally  Govern- 
ment could  consist  with  Liberty.  This  double 
task  being  performed :  after  some  respite,  he  bore 
the  weight  of  our  Exchequer  as  Chancellor,  and 
thereby  prevented  the  farther  plundering  of  the 
Nation ;  and  also  provided  for  the  settling  of  a 
new  trade  to  the  South  Seas ;  and  (by  rescuing 
public  credit)  so  opportunely  relieved  the  lan- 
guishing condition  of  the  Treasury,  as  to  deserve 
thanks  from  the  Parliament,  blessings  from  the 
Citizens,  and  from  Us  (who  never  separate  our 
own  interests  from  the  publick)  no  small  approba- 
tion. Therefore  we  decree  to  the  man  that  has 
¥>  eminently  deserved  of  us  and  of  all  our  sub- 

*  Robert  Harley,  esq.  eldest  son  of  sir  Edward  Harley,  was 
bom  in  London,  Dec.  5,  1661.  He  was  educated  at  Shilton,  a 
private  school  in  O.Kfordshire,  remarkable  for  producing,  at  the 
lame  time^  a  lord  high  treasurer  (the  earl  of  Oxford),  a  lord 
high  chancellor  (lord  Harcourt),  a  lord  chief  justice  of  the  com- 
<non  please  (lord  Trevor),  and  ten  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, who  wera  all  contemporariea  as  wdl  at  school  a^  in  par- 
liament..   N. 
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jects,  those  honours  which  were  long  since  due 
to  him  and  his  family ;  being  induced  thereto  by 
our  own  good  pleasure,  and  the  suffrage  of  all. 
Great  Britain :  for  we  take  it  as  an  admonition, 
that  he  should  not  in  vain  be  preserved,  whom 
the  states  of  our  realm  have  testified  to  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  hatred  of  wicked  men,  upon  ac- 
count of  his  most  faithful  services  to  us,  and  whom 
they  have  congratulated  upon  his  escape  from  the 
rage  of  a  flagitious  parricide*.  We  gladly  indulge 
their  wishes,  that  he,  who  comes  thus  recom- 
mended to  us  by  so  honourable  a  vote  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  should  have  his  seat  among 
the  peers,  to  many  of  whom  his  family  has  been 
long  allied  ;  and  that  he,  who  is  himself  learned, 
and  a  patron  of  learning,  should  happily  take  his 
title  from  that  city,  where  letters  so  gloriously 
flourish.     Now  know  ye,'  &c.  < 

*  See  the  Speaker's  Speech,'  p.  359»    N» 
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REMARKS  UPON  A  PAMPHLET,^ 

ENTITLED, 

A   LETTEK  TO  THE  SEVEN  LORDS  OF 

THE   COMMITTEE*   APPOINTED 

TO    EXAMINE    GRECO. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    THE    EXAMINER. 
FIRST  PRINTED^  IN  AUGUST  1711^  FOR  JOHN  MORFHBW. 


The  committee  consisted  of  the  dnkes  of  Devonshirp,  Somer- 
^t,  and  Bolton  ;  the  earl  of  Wharton  ;  lord  viscount  TQwnsend ; 
lord  Somen,  and  lord  Halifax.  Gregg  was  tried  at  the  Old 
Btflej,  Jan.  19,  1707-8,  and  condemned  lor  high  treason^  but 
vaa  not  executed  till  April  28^  1708.     N^  ^ 
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%•  **  The  Examiner  ha»  been  down  this  month,  «nd  was  xttf 
silly  the  &ve  or  six  last  papers ;  but  there  is  a  pamphlet  cbroe 
out,  in  answer  to  a  letter  to  the  seven  lords  who  examined  Gregg. 
The  answer  is  by  the.  real  author  of  the  Elxaminer,  as  I  believe, 
for  it  is  very  well  written/'  Journal  to  Stella,  Aug.  24,  171  !• 
—Even  to  this  lady,  to  whom  he  usually  writes  with  unreserved 
confidence.  Dr.  Swift  had  not  yet  acknowledged  himself  to  b* 
the  author  of  the  Examiner^ 

A  volume  of  tracts  in  the  library  of  Isaac  Reed,  esq.  whick 
formerly  belonged  to  Charles  Ford,  esq.  th^  confidential  friend 
of  Swift,  contains  the  following  articles,  which  Mr.  Ford  attests 
to  be  "  all  writ  by  Dr.  Swift,  now  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's :" 

1  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  4th  edition. 

2  Remarks  on  the  Barrier  Treaty. 

3  Letter  to  the  Lord  Treasurer. 

.    4  Advice  to  the  Members  of  the  October  Club. 

5  Prior's  Journey  to  Paris. 

6  Letter  to  the  Seven  Lords  of  the  Committee,  &c* 

7  Letter  to  a  Whig  Lord  (Lord  Ashbumham), 
%  Importance  of  the  Guardian. 

9  Preface  to  the  Bishop  of  Sarui9-«  IntroduetToB,  &c. 

10  Abstract  of  Collins. 

Only  four  of  the  above  tracts  were  published  in  Dr.  Hawkit* 
North's  collection.  T^e  other  six  were,  from  internal  evidence^ 
first  added  to  the  Dean's  Works  by  tbe  present  Editor.    N. 


REMARKS,  &c. 


1  HOSE  who  have  given  themselves  the  trouble 
to  write  against  me,  either  in  single  papers  or 
pamphlets^  (and  they  are  pretty  numerous)  do  all 
agree  in  discovering  a  violent  rage^  and  at  the 
same  time  affecting  an  air  of  contempt  toward 
their  adversary  ;  which,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
are  not  very  consistent ;  and  therefore  it  is  plain, 
that  their  fury  is  real  and  hearty,  their  contempt 
only  personated.  I  have  pretty  well  studied  this 
matter,  and  would  caution  writers  of  their  stand*' 
ard,  never  to  engage  in  that  difficult  attempt  of 
despising ;  which  is  a  work  to  be  done  in  cold 
blood,  and  only  by  a  superior  genius,  to  one  at 
some  distance  beneath  him.  I  can  truly  affirm, 
I  have  had  a  very  sincere  contempt  for  many  of 
those  who  have  drawn  their  pens  against  me  ;  yet 
I  rather  chose  the  cheap  way  of  discovering  it  by* 
silence  and  neglect,  than  be  at  the  pains  of  new 
terms  to  express  it :  I  have  known  a  lady  value 
herself  upon  a  haughty  disdainful  look,  which 
very  few  understood,  and  nobody  alive  regarded. 
Those  commonplace  terms  of  infamous  scribbler, 
prostitute  libeller,  and  the  like,  thrown  abroad 
without  propriety  or  provocation,  do  ill  personate 
the  true  spirit  of  contempt,  because  they  are  such 
as  the  meanest  writer,  whenever  he  pleases,  may ' 
use  towacd  the  best    I  remen^ber  iadeed  a  pajbh 
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fool,  who,  with  a  great  deal  of  deformity,  car- 
ried the  most  disdainful  look  I  ever  observed  in 
any  countenance :  and  it  was  the  most  prominent 
part  of  his  folly  ;  but  he  was  thoroughly  in  earn- 
est, which  these  writers  are  not:  for  there  is 
another  thing  I  would  observe,  that  my  antago-* 
nists  are  most  of  them  so,  in  a  literal  sense; 
breathf  real  vengeance,  and  extend  their  threats 
to  my  person,  if  they  knew  where  to  find  it;;, 
wherein  they  are  so  far  from  despising,  that  I  am 
sensible  they  do  me  too  much  honour.  The  au- 
thor of  the  "  Letter  to  the  Seven  Lords,"  takes, 
upon  him  the  three  characters  of  a  despiser,  a 
threatener,  and  a  railer ;  and  succeeds  so  welt  in 
the  two  last,  that  it  has  made  him  miscarry  in 
the  first  It  is  no  unwise  proceeding,  which  the* 
writers  of  that  side  have  taken  up,  to  scatter  theii 
menaces  in  every  paper  they  publish ;  it  may  per- 
haps look  absurd,  ridiculous,  and  impudent,  isL 
people  at  mercy  to .  assume  such  a  style ;  but  the 
design  is  right,  to  endeavour  persuading  the 
world  that  it  is  they  who  are  the  injuFed  party; 
that  they  are  the  sufierers,  and  have  a  right  ta 
be  angry. 

However,  there  is  one  ii^oint,  wherein  these  gen- 
tlemen seem  to  stretch  thiswise  expedient^  a  Uttle^ 
farther  than  it  will  allow.  L  who  fof  several 
mcmths  undertook  to  examine  into  the  l^te  ma- 
nagement of  persons  and  things,  was  conteitt 
sometimes  to,  give  only  a  few  hijfits  of  certain 
matters,  which  I  had  charity  enough  to  vnsh 
might  be  buried  for  ever  in  oblivion,  if  the  coq£-- 
4ence  of  these  people  had  not  forced  theii)  {ton 
a^    One  instance  wherepf^  amoijig^many^  is  the 
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business  of  Gregg,  the  subject  of  a  letter  I  am 
now  considering.  If  this  piece  has  been  written 
by  direction,  as  I  should  be  apt  to  suspect ;  yet$ 
I  am  confident,  they  would  not  have  us  think 
go,  because  it  is .  a  sort  of  challenge,  to  let  the 
world  into  the  whole  secret  of  Gregg's  affair.  But 
I  suppose  they  are  confident,  it  is  what  I  am  not 
master  of,  wherein  it  is  odds  but  they  may  be 
mistaken;  for  I  believe  the  memorials;  of  that 
transaction  are  better  preserved,  than  they  seem 
to  be  aware  of,  as  perhaps  may  oiie  day  appear. 

This  writer  is  ofl^nded,  because  I  have  said  so 
many  severe  things  with  application  to  particular 
persons.  The  Medley  has  been  often  in  the  sandNi 
story  :  if  they  condemn  it  as  a  crime  in  general, 
I  shall  not  much  object ;  at  least  I  will  allow  it 
should  be  done  with  truth  and  caution  :  but,  by 
what  argument  will  they  undertake  to  prove  that 
it  is  pardonable  on  one  side,  and  not  on  the  other  P 
Since  the  late  change  of  ministry,  I  have  observed 
many  of  that  party  take  up  a  new  style,  and  tcH 
us,  "That  this  way  of  personal  reflection  ought 
not  to  be  endured ;  they  could  not  approve  of 
it;  it  was  against  charity  and  good  manners." 
When  the  whigs  were  in  power,  they  took  special 
care  to  keep  their  adversaries  silent ;  then  all  kind 
of  falsehood  and  scurrility  was  doing  good  servic* 
to  the  cause,  and  detecting  evil  principles.  Now 
that  the  face  of  things  is  changed,  and  we  have 
liberty  to  retort  upon  them,  they  are  for  calling 
down  fire  from  Heaven  upon  us;  though,  by  a 
sort  of  indulgence  whicli  they  were  strangers  to, 
we  allow  them  equal  liberty  of  the  press  with 
ourselves ;  and  they  even  now  make  greater  use 
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of  it,  against  persons  in  the  highest  power  and 
credit,  than  we  do  against  those  who  have  been 
discarded,  for  the  most  infamous  abuse  of  both. 

Who  encouraged  and  rewarded  the  Observator 
and  Review,  for  many  years  together,  in  charging 
the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  with  the  most  odious 
crimes  and  opinions ;  in  declaring  all  who  took 
oaths  to  the  government,  and  called  themselves 
tories,  to  be  worse  than  papists  and  nonjurors; 
in  exposing  the  universities,  as  seminaries  of  the 
most  pernicious  principles  in  church  and  state;  in 
defending  the  rebellion,  and  the  murder  of  king 
Charles  I.  w^hich  they  asserted  to  be  altogether  as 
justifiable  as  the  late  revolution  ?  Is  there  a  great 
man  now  in  power,  or  in  any  credit  with  the 
queen,  whom  those  worthy  undertakers  have  not 
treated,  by  name,  in  the  most  ignominious  man* 
ner?  Even  since  this  great  change  of  affairs,  with 
what  amazing  licentiousness  has  the  writer  of  the 
M^^dley  attacked  every:  person  of  the  present 
ministry,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and  the  whole  senate  !  He  has  turned  into  ridicule 
the  results  of  the  council  and  the  parliament,  as 
li^ell  as  the  just  and  generous  endeavours  of  the 
latter,  to  paj'  the  debts,  and  restore  the  credit  of 
the  nation,  almost  ruined  by.  the  corruption  and 
management  of  his  own  party. 

And  are  these  the  people  who  complain  of  per- 
sonal reflections ;  who  so  confidently  invoke  the 
men  in  power  (whom  they  have  so  highly  obliged) 
to  punish  or  silence  me  for  reflecting  on  their  ex- 
ploded heroes  ?  Is  there  no  difference  between  men 
chosen  by  the  prince,  reverenced  by  the  people 
for  their  virtue,  and  others  rejected  by  both  for 
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the  highest  demerits  r  Sliall  the  Medley  and  hfs 
brothers  fly  ooX  with  impunity  against  those  who 
preside  at  the  helm  ?  and  am  I  to  be  torn  in  pieces, 
because  I  censure  others,  who,  fox  endeavouring 
to  jsplit  the  vessel  against  a  rocic,  are  put  under 
the  hatches  ? 

J  now  proceed  to  the  pamphlet  which  I  intend 
to  consider.  It  is  a  letter  written  to  seven  great 
men,  who  were  appointed  to  examine  Gregg  in 
Newgate.  The  writer  tells  their  lordships,  that 
the  Examiner  has  charged  them  with  endeavour* 
^i^&  hy  bribery  and  subornation  of  that  criminal,  to 
takeaway  Mr,  Harley's  life.  If  there  be  any  thing 
dinong  the  papers  I  have  writ,  which  may  be  ap* 
plied  to  these  persons,  it  WQuld  have  become  this 
author  to  have  cleared  them  fully  from  the  accu* 
sation,  and  then  he  might  at  leisure  have  fallen 
upon  me  as  a  liar  and  misrepresenter  j  but  of  that 
he  has  not  offered  a  syllable :  the  weight  of  bis 
charge  lies  here ;  that  such  an  author  as  the  £xr 
aminer,  should  presume,  by  certain  innuendoes, 
to  accuse  any  great  persons  of  such  a  crime.  My 
husiness,  in  those  papers,  was  to  represent  facts ; 
aud  I  was  as  sparing  as  possible  of  reflecting  upon 
particular  persons ;  but  the  mischief  is,  that  the 
readers  have  always  found  names  to  tally  with 
those  facts ;  and  I  know  jup  remedy  for  this.  As 
for  instance,  in  the  case  here  before  us.  An  un- 
der clerk  in  the  secretary's  office,  of  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  is  discovered  to  hold  correspondence  with 
France,  and  apprehended  by  his  master's  order, 
before  he  could  have  opportunity  to  make  his 
escape  by  the  private  warning  of  a  certain  person,  , 
SL  professed  enemy  to  the  secretary.    The  criminal 
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is  condemned  to  die.  It  is  found,  upon  his  tHal, 
that  he  was  a  poor  profligate  fellow :  the  secretary, 
at  that  time,  was  under  the  mortal  hatred  of  9 
violent  prevailing  party,  who  dreaded  him  for  his 
great  abilities,  and  his  avowed  design  to  break 
their  destructive  measures. 

It  was  very  well  known,  that  a  secretary  of 
state  has  little  or  no  intercourse  with  the  lower 
clerks,  but  with  the  under  secretaries,  who  are 
the  more  immediate  masters  of  those  clerks,  and 
are,  and  ought  to  be,  as  they  then  were,  gentle- 
men of  worth:  however,  it  would  pass  wel) 
enough  in  the  world,  that  Gregg  was  employed 
ill  Mr.  secretary  Harley's  office,  and  was  conse- 
quently one  of  his  clerks,  which  would  be  groun4 
enough  to  build  upon  it  what  suggestions  they 
pleased.  Then  for  the  criminal,  he  was  needy  and 
vicious:  he  owed  his  death  to  the  secretary's 
watchful  pursuit  of  him,  and  would-therefore  pro- 
bably incline  to  hearken  to  any  offers  that  would 
save  his  life,  gratify  his  revenge,  and  make  him 
easy  in  his  fortune :  so  that,  if  a  work  of  darkness 
were  to  be  done,  it  must  be  confessed,  here  were 
proper  motives,  and  a  proper  instrument.  -But 
ought  we  to  suspect  any  persons  of  such  a  diabor 
lical  practice?  can  all  faith  and  honour  and  juS' 
tice  be  thus  violated  by  men  ?  questions  proper 
for  a  pulpit,  or  well  becoming  a  philosopher  :  but 
what  if  it  yi^ere  regnandi  causa,  and  that  perhaps 
in  a  literal  sense  ?  Is  this  an  age  of  the  \yorld  to 
think  crimes  improbable  because  they  are  great  ? 
Perhaps  it  is;  but  what  shall  we  say  to  some  of 
those  circumstances  which  attended  this  fact? 
who  gave  rise  to  this  report  against  Mr,  Harley  ? 
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wi\l  any  of  his  enemies  confess,  in  cold  blood, 
that  they  did  either  bpHeve,  suspect,    or  imagine, 
the  secretary,  and  one  of  his  under  clerks,  to  be 
joined  in  corresponding  with.  France?  Some  of 
them,  I  should  think,  knew  better  what  belonged 
to  such  a  correspondence,  and  how  it  ought  to  be 
managed.     The  nature  of  Gregg^s  crime  was  such,, 
as  to  behest  performed  without  ^n3^ accomplices 
at  all ;  it  was,  to  be  a  spy  here  for  the  French, 
and  to  teU  jthem  all  he  knew  ;  and  it  appears,  by 
his  letters,  that  he  never  had  it  iti  his  power  to  let 
them  ipto  any  thing  of  importance.     The  copy  of 
the  que,en>  letter  to  the  emperor,  which  he  sent 
to  the  enemy,  and  has  made  such  a  noise,  was 
only  to  desire  that  prince  Eugene  might  be  em- 
floyed   to   command  in  Spain;    which,    for  six 
weeks  before,  had  been  mentioned  in  all  the  Ga<» 
^ettes  of  Europe,     It  was  evident,  from  the  mat-^ 
ter  of  his  letters,    that  no  man  of  consequence 
could  have  any  share  in  them.     The  whole  affair 
had  been  examined  in  the  cabinet  two  months 
before,  and  there  found  and  reported  as  only  af- 
fect^fig  the  person  of  Gregg,    who,  to  supply  his 
vices  and  his  wants,  was  tempted  to  engage  in 
that  correspondence  ;  it  is  therefore  hard  to  con-^ 
V:eive,  how  that  examination  should  be  resumed, 
after  such  a  distance  of  time,    with  any  fair  or 
Jionourable  intention.     Why   were   not   Gregg> 
'^examinations  published,  which  were  signed  by  his 
own  hand,  and  had   been  taken  .in  the  cabinet 
two  months  before  the  committee  of  the  house  was 
appointed  to  re-examine  him?  why  was  he  pressr 
eel  so  close,  to  cry  out  with  horrour,  '*  Good  God  \ 
nvQuld  you  have  me  accuse  Mr.  Harley,  when  he 
jis  wholly  innocent?"  why  >vere  all  the  answer^ 
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returned  to  the  queries  sent  him,  immediately 
burned  ?  I  cannot,  in  my  conscience,  but  think 
that  the  party  was  bound  in  honour  to  procure 
iGregg  a  pardon,  which  was  openly  promised  him 
upon  condition  of  making  an  ingenuous  eonfession, 
unless  they  had  some  other  notions  of  what  is  in- 
genuous, than  is  commonly  meant  by  that  word. 
A  confession  may  be  nevertheless  ingenuous,  for 
not  answering  the  hopes  or  designs  of  those  who 
take  it :  but,  though  the  word  was  publickly 
Dsed,  the  definition  of  it  was  reserved  to  private 
interpretation,  and  by  a  capricious  humour  of 
fortune,  a  most  flagitious,  though  repenting  vil- 
lain, was  hanged  for  his  virtue.  It  could  not 
indeed  consist  with  any  kind  of  prudence  then 
in  fashion,  to  spare  his  life ;  and  thereby  leave  it 
in  his  power,  at  any  time,  to  detect  their  practi^ 
ces,  which  he  might  afterward  do  at  any  time, 
vrith  so  much  honour  to  himself. 

But  I  have  the  luck  to  be  accused  by  this  au- 
thor in  very  good  company;  the  two  bouses  of 
parliament  in  general,  and  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons  in  particular ;  whom  he  taxes 
with  falsehood  and  absurdity,  as  well  as  myself, 
though  in  a  more  respectful  manner,  and  by  a 
5ort  of  irony.  The  whole  kingdom  had  given  the* 
same  interpretation  that  I  had  done,  to  some 
certain  passages  in  the  address  from  both  houses, 
upon  the  attempt  of  Guiscard ;  friends  and  ene- 
mies agreed  in  applying  the  word  faction.  But 
the  speaker  is  much  clearer;  talks  (as  I  have  men- 
tioned another  place)  of  somfe  unparalleled  at- 
tempts, and  uses  other  terms  that  come  pretty  home 
to  the  point.  As  to  what  the  parliament  affirms, 
this  author  makes  it  first  as  ab^rd  and  impracti^ 
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cable  as  he  can ;  and  then  pretends  to  yield,  as 
pressed  by  so  great  an  authority^  and  explains 
their  meaning  into  nonsense,  in  pixler  to  bring 
them  off  from  reflecting  upon  his  party.  Tbea 
for  the  speaker,  this  writer  says,  he  is  but  a  sin-r' 
gle  man ;  and,  because  his  speech  was  in  words 
too  direct  to  avoid"^,  he  advises  him  to  save  his 
honour  and  virtue,  by  owning  a  solecism  in  speech; 
and  to  write  less  correctly,  rather  than  mean  ma- 
liciously. What  an  expedient  this  advocate  has 
found  to  remove  the  load  of  an  accusation !  He 
answers,  **  The  crime  is  hprrible ;  that  great  men 
ought  not  to  be  thus  insolently  charged."  I  re- 
ply, **  That  the  parliament  and  speaker  appear. 
In  many  points,  to  be  of  the  same  opinion." — He 
rejoins,  "  That  he  is  pressed  by  too  great  an  au- 
thority ;  that  perhaps  those  wise  assembUes,  and 
that  honourable  gentleman  (who  besides  is  but  a 
single  man)  may  probably  speak  nonsense;  they 
must  either  deliver  a  solecism,  or  be  malicious  ^ 
and,  in  good  manners,  he  rather  thinks  it  may  be 
the  former." 

The  writer  of  the  letter,  having  tbu^  dispatched 
the  Examiner,  falls  next  upon  a  paper  called  Se* 
cret  Transactions,  &c.  written,  as  he  tells  us,  by 
one  Francis  Hoffman,  and  the  ordinary  of  New- 
gate, persons  whom  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be 
Icnow^n  to,  (whatever  my  betters  may  be)  nor 
liave  yet  seen  their  productions:  but,  by  what 
is  cited  from  them  in  the  letter,  it  should  seern, 
they  have  made  some  untoward  observations; 
however,  the  same  answer  still  serves :  not  a  word 

*  This  word  is  improperly  used  here,  both  in  point  of  sense 
•nd  grammar.    It  should  be^^too  direct  to  be  coade<L    S. 
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to  control  what  they  say ;  only  they  are  a  couple 
of  daring,    insolent  wretches,  to  reflect  upon  the 
greatest  and  best  men  in  £ngland ;   and  there  is 
an  end,     I  have  no  sort  of  regard  for  that  same 
Hoffman,    to   whose   character  I  am   a  perfect 
stranger ;  but  methinks  the  ordinary  of  Nevi^gate 
should  be  treated  with  more  respect,  consklering 
what  company  he  has  kept,  and  what  visitors  he 
may  have  had.     However,  I  shall  not  enter  into  a 
point  of  controversy,   whether  the  Idrds  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  ordinary,  or  th*  ordinary  with 
the  lords,  since  this  author  leaves  it  undtodedL 
Only  one  thing  I  take  to  be  a  litlte  hard.    It  is 
now  confessed  on  all  hands,  that  Mr.  Harley  wai 
most  unjustly  suspected  of  joining  with  an  u^der 
clerk,  in  corresponding  with  France :  the  suspi- 
cion being  in  itself  unreasonable,  and  without  the 
least  probable  grounds,  wise  men  began  to  consi- 
der what  viblent  enemies  that  gentleman  hadt 
th^y  found  the  report  most  industriously  spread; 
the  whigs  in  common  discourse,  discovering  theif 
wishes,    that  he  might    be   found   guilty:    the 
management  of  the  whole  affair  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  such  as,  it  is  supposed,  would  at  least 
not  be  sorry  to  find  more  than  they  expected. 
The  criminal's  dying  speech  is  unfortunately  pub- 
lished, wherein  he  thanks  God  he  was  not  tempt- 
ed to  save  his  life  by  falsely  accusing  his  master; 
with  more  to  the  same  purpose:  from  all  this  put 
together,    it  was  no^very  unnatural   conjecture, 
tl>at  there  might  have  been  some  tampering.  Now, 
I  say,  it  is  a  little  hard,  that  Mr.  Harley's  friends 
nmst  not  be  allowed  to  have  their  suspicions,  as 
well  as  his  enemies  ;  apd  this-^author,  if  he  intended 
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to  deal  fairly,  should  have  spent  one  paragraph  in 
railing  at  those  who  had  the  impudence  and  villany 
to  suspect  Mr^  Harley,  and  then  proceeded  in 
due^method  to  defend  his  committee  of  examiners: 
but  that  gentleman  being,  as  this  author  says  of 
the  speaker,  but  a  single  man,  I  suppose  his  re-^ 
putation  and  life  were  esteemed  but  of  little  con-^ 
sequence. 

There  is  one  state  of  tl?e  case  in  this  letter, 
which  I  cannot  well  omit,  because  the  author,  I 
suppose,  conceives  it  to  be  extremely  cunning  and 
malicious ;  that  it  cuts  to  the  quick,  and  is  won- 
derfully severe  upon  Mr.  Harley,  without  exposing 
the  writer  to  any  danger.  I  say  this  to  gratify 
him,  to  Fet  him  know  I  take  his  nveaning,  and 
discover  Iiis, inclinations.  His  parallel  case  is  this: 
'^  Supposing  Guiscard  had  been  intimate  with  some 
great  officer  of  .^tate,  and  had  been  suspected  to 
cammunicate  his  most  secret  affairs  with  that  mi-^ 
nister;  then  he  asks,  *  Whether  it  would,  have? 
been  subornation,  or  seeking  the  life  and  blood 
of  that  officer,  in  these  great  lords  of  the  council^ 
if  they  had  narrowly  examined  this  affair,  inquired 
with  all  exactness  what  he  knew  of  this  great  of- 
ficer, what  secrets  he  had  imparted  to  him,  and 
whether  he  were  privy  to  his  corresponding?"  &c. 
lo  this  parallel,  Guiscard's  case  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  Gregg's:  and  that  of  the  great  of* 
ficer,  with  Mr,  Barley's.  So  that  here  he  lays  down. 
as  a  thingf,. granted,  that  Gregg  was  intimate  with 
Mr*  Harley,  and  suspected  to  communicate  his* 
|nost  secret  affairs  to  him^  Now  did  ever  any 
iRtional  man  suspect,  that  Mr,  Harley,  first  prin- 
cipal secretary  of  state,   was  intimate  with  aA 
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imder  clerk,  or  upon  the  foot  of  having  mcwt 
secret  affairs  communicated  to  him  from  such  a 
counsellor,  from  one  in  so  inferiour  a  station,  whom 
perhaps  he  hardly  knew  by  sight?  why  was  that 
report  raised,  but  for  the  uses  which  were  after- 
wards  made  of  it  ?  or,  why  should  w'.c  wonder 
that  they,  who  were  so  wicked  as  to  be  authors 
of  it,  would  be  scrupulous  in  applying  it  to  the 
only  purpose  for  which  it  could  be  raised  ? 

Having  thus  considered  the  main  design  of  this 
letter,  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  upon  some  par* 
ticular  passages  in  it. 

First,  Though  it  be  of  no  consequence  to  this 
dispute,  I  cannot  but  observe  a  most  evident  false- 
hood, which  he  repeats  three  or  four  times  in  his 
letter,  that  I  make  the  world  believe  I  am  set  on 
work  by  great  people.  I  remember  mj^self  to  have 
several  times  affirmed  the  direct  contrary,  and  so 
I  do  still;  and  if  I  durst  tell  him  my  name,  Which 
he  is  so  desirous  to  know,  he  would  be  convinced 
that  I  am  of  a  temper  to  think  no  man  great  enough 
to  set  me  on  work ;  nay,  I  am  content  to  own  all 
the  scurrilous  titles  he  gives  me,  if  he  be  able  to 
find  one  innuendo  through  all  those  papers  that  can 
any  way  favour  this  calumny :  the  malice  of  wliich 
is  not  intended  against  me,  but  the  present  minis- 
try ;  to  make  the  world  believe,  that  what  I  have 
published  is  the  utmost  effort  of  all  they  can  say 
or  think  against  the  last:  whereas  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  common  observations  of  a  private 
man,  deducing  consequences  and  effects  from  very 
natural  and  visible  causes. 

He  tells  us,  with  great  propriety  of  speech,  that 
the  seven  lords  and  their  friends,  ai€  treated  «» 
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tub vcrters ^f  the  constitution,  and  such  as  have 
been  long  endeavouring  to  destroy  both  church 
and  state.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  one,  who  first 
murdered  a  man,  and  afterward  endeavoured  to 
kill  him :  and  therefore  I  here  solemnly  deny  them 
to  have  been  subvertcrs  of  the  constitution ;  but 
that  some  people  did  their  best  endeavours,  I  con- 
fidently believe. 

He  tells  me  particularly,  that  I  acquit  Guiscard^ 
by  a  blunder,  of  a  design  against  Mr.  Harley's  life; 
I  declare  he  injures  me;  for  I  look  upon  Guiscard 
to  be  full  as  guilty  of  the  design,  as  even  those 
were  who  tampered  with  the  business  of  Gregg ; 
and  both  (to  avoid  all  cavilling)  as  guilty  as  ever 
any  man  was  that  suffered  death  by  law. 

He  calls  the  stabbing  of  Mr.  Harley,  a  sore 

.blow;  but  I  suppose  he  means  his  recovery:  that 

indeed  was  a  sore  blow  to  the  interests  of  his 

party:  but  I  take  the  business  of  Gregg  to  have 

been  a  much  sorer  blow  to  their  reputation. 

This  writer  wonders  how  I  should  know  their 
lordships'  hearts,  because  he  hardly  knows  his  own. 
I  do  not  well  see  the  consequence  of  this:  perhaps 
he  never  examines  into  his  own  heart,  perhaps  it 
keeps  no  correspondence  with  his  tongue  or  hi? 
pen:  I  hope,  at  least,  it  is  a  stranger  to  those  foul 
terms  he  has  strewed  throughout  his  letter;  other- 
wise I  fear  I  know  it  too  well :  for  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart,  the  mouth  speaketh.  But,  how* 
ever,  actions  are  pretty  good  discoverers  of  the 
heart,  though  words  are  not;  and  whoevei^  has 
pnce  endeavoured  to  take  away  my  life,  if  he  has 
still  the  same,  or  rather  much  greater  cause; 
whether  it  be  a  just  one  ot  not,  and  h^s  never 
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shown  the  least  sign  of  remorse ;  I  may  venture, 
without  being  a  conjurer,  to  know  so  much  of  his 
heart,  as  to  believe  be  would  repeat  his  attempt^ 
if  it  were  in  liis  power.  I  must  needs  quote  some 
following  lines  in  the  same  page,  which  are  of  an 
extraordinary  kind,  and  seem  to  describe  the 
blessed  age  we  should  live  in,  under  th6  return 
of  the  late  administration,  "  It  is  very  well,''  says 
he,  **  that  people's  heads  are  to  stand  on  t^eir 
shoulders  as  long  as  the  laws  will  let  them ;  if  it 
depended  upon  any  thing  besides,  it  may  be  your 
lordships  seven  heads  might  be  as  soon  cut  off;  as 
that  one  gentleman's,  were  you  in  power."  Then 
he  concludes  the  paragraph  with  this  charitable 
praj^er,  in  the  true  moderation  style,  and  in  Italick 
letter:  "  May  the  head  that  has  done  the  kingdom 
the  greatest  mischief,  fall  first,  let  it  be  whose  it 
will!"  The  plain  meaning  of  which  is  this:  If  the 
late  ministry  were  in  power,  they  would  act  just 
as  the  present  ministry^Tvould  if  there  were  no  law, 
which  perhaps  may  be  true :  but  I  know  not  any 
ministry  upon  earth  that  I  durst  confide  in,  with- 
out law ;  and  if,  at  their  coming  in  again,  they 
design  to  make  their  power  the  law,  they  may  as 
easily  cut  off  seven  heads  as  one.  As  for  the  head  ' 
that  has^done  the  greatest  mischief  to  the  king- 
dom, I  cannot  consent  it  should  fait,  till  he  and  1 
have  settled  the  meaning  of  the  word  mischief. 
Neither  do  I  much  approve  this  renewing  an  old 
fashion  of  whipping  off  heads  by  a  prayer;  it^ 
4)egan  from  what  some  of  us  think  an  ilt  prece- 
dent Then  that  unlimited  ckusc,  let  it  be  whostf 
it  will,  perplexes  me  not  a  little ;  I  wish  in  com- 
pli{iU;ce  with  an  old  £»rni^.  he  bad  excepted  my 
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lord  mayor:  otherwise,  if  it  were  to  be  determined 
by  their  vote,  whose  head  it  was  that  had  done^ 
the  greatest  mischief;  which  way  can  we  tell  how 
far  their  predecessors  principles  may  have  influ* 
enced  them?  God  preserve  the  qu^en  and  her 
ministers  from  such  undistinguishing  disposers  of 
heads ! 

His  remarks  upon  what  the  ordinary  told  Hoff- 
man, are  singular  enough.  ^  The  ordinary's  words 
are,   "  That  so  many  eiideavours  were  used  to  cor- 
rupt Gregg's  conscience,  &c.  that  he  felt  as  much 
uneasiness  lest  Gregg  should  betray  his  master,  as 
if  it  had  been  his  own  case."    The  author  of  ^  the 
letter  says  to  this,  "  That  for  aught  the  ordinary 
knew,  he  might  confess  what  was  exactly  true  of 
his  master :  and  that  therefore  an  indifferent  per- 
son might  as  well  be  uneasy,  for  fear  Gregg  should 
discover  something  of  his  master,  that  would  touch 
his  life,  and  *  yet  might  have  been  true."     But,  if 
these  were  really  the  ordinary's  thoughts  at  that 
time,  they  were  honest  and  reasonable.    He  knew 
it  was  highly  improbable  that  a  person  of  Mr.  Har- 
ley's  character  and  station,  should  make  use  of 
such  a  confederate  in  treason :  if  he  had  suspected 
his  loyalty,  he  could  not  have  suspected  his  un- 
derst;anding.     And  knowing  how  much  Mr.  Har- 
ley  was  feared  and  hated  by. the  men  in  power, 
and  observing  that  resort  to  Gregg  at  unseason- 
able hours,  and  that  strange  promises  were  often 
made  him  by  men  of  note ;  all  this  put  together, 
might  naturally  incline  the  ordinary  to  think,  the 

*  It  ought  to  be—*  txlhlch  yet  might  haye  been  true.'     S. 
VOL.  III.  CO 
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design  could  be  nothing  else,  but  that  Mr.  Harley 
should  be  accused  in  spite  of  his  innocence. 

TTiis  charge  of  subornation  is,  it  seems,  so  ex- 
traordinary a  crime,  that  the  author  challenges  all 
the  books  in  the  new  lord's  library  (because  he 
hears  it  is  the  largest)  to  furnish  us  with  an  in- 
stance like  it.  What  if  this  charge  should  be  true  ? 
Then  I,  in  my  turn,  would  challenge  all  the  books 
in  another  lord's  library,  which  is  ten  times  larger 
(though  perhaps  not  so  often  disturbed)  to  furnish 
us  with  an  instance  like  this.  If  it  be  so  monstrous 
a  thing  to  accuse  others  of  subornation,  what  epi- 
thet is  left  to  bestow  upon  those  who  were  really 
guilty  of  the  crime  itself?  I  think  it  beyond  con- 
troversy, that  subornation  was  practised  in  the 
business  of  Gregg.  This  manifestly  appears  from 
those  few  facts  I  have  mentioned  :  let  the  whigs 
agree  among  them  where  to  fix  it.  Nay,  it  is  plain, 
by  the  great  endeavours  made  to  stifle  his  last 
speech,  that  they  would  have  suborned  the  poor 
man  even  after  he  was  dead :  and  is  this  a  matter 
now  to  be  called  in  question,  much  less  to  be 
denied  ? 

lie  compares  the  examination  of  Guiscard  with 
that  of  Gregg;  talks  of  several  great  persons  who 
examined  the  former  in  prison,  and  promised  him 
the  queen's  pardon,  if  he  would  make  a  full  dis- 
covery. Then  the  author  puts  the  case,  "How 
wicked  it  would  be  to  charge  these  honourable 
counsellors  with  suborning  Guiscard  by  promises 
of  life,  &c.  to  accuse  the  innocent,  and  betray  his 
friends !"  Does  it  any  where  appear,  that  those 
noble  perisons  who  examined  Guiscard,  put  lead* 
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ing  questions  to  him,  or  pointed  out  where  they 
would  have  him  fix  an  accusation  r  did  they  name 
some  mortal  enemy  of  tlieir  own,  and  then  drop 
words  of  pardon  and  reward,  if  he  would  accuse 
him  ?  did  G  uiscard  leave  any  paper  behind  him, 
to  justify  the  innocence  of  some  great  person 
whom  he  was  tempted  to  accuse  ?  Yet  perhaps  I 
could  think  of  certain  people,  who  were  much 
more  likely  to  act  in  concert  with  Guiscard,  than 
ever  Mr.  Harley  was  to  be  confederate  with  Gregg, 
I  can  imagine  several  who  wished  the  penknife  ia 
Mr.  Harley's  heart,  though  Guiscard  alone  was 
desperate  enough  to  attempt  it.  Who  were  those, 
that  by  their  discourses,  as  well  as  countenances, 
discovered  their  joy  when  the  blow  was  struck? 
who  were  those,  that  went  out,  or  stood  silent, 
when  the  address  and  congratulation  were  voted? 
and  who  were  those  that  refined  so  far,^  as  to  make 
Mr.  Harley  confederate  with  his  own  assassin  ? 

There  is  one  point,  which  this  author  affirms 
mor^  than  once  or  twice  in  a  transient  way,  as 
if  he  would  have  us  suppose  it  a  thing  granted  ; 
but  is  of.  such  a  weight,  that  it  wants  nothing  but 
truth  to  make  the  late  change  of  ministry  a  very 
useless  and  dangerous  proceeding :  for,  so  it  must 
be  allowed,  if,  as  he  affirms,  '^  Affairs  are  still 
under  the  like  management,  and  must  be  so,  be* 
cause  there  is  no  better ;  that  this  set  of  men  must 
take  the  same  courses  in  their  ministration,  with 
their  predecessors,  or  ten  times  worse ;  that  the 
new  servants  go  on  in  the  old  methods,  and  give 
the  same  council  and  advice,  on  the  like  occa** 
sions,  with  the  old  ones : "  with  more  to  the  same 
purpose.     A  man  may  affirm,  without  being  of 

c  c  8 
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the  cabinet,  that  every  syllable  of  this  is  abso- 
lutely false;  unless  he  means  that  money  is  still 
raised  by  parliament,    and   borrowed  upon  new 
funds ;  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  still  com- 
mands the  army ;  that  we  have  a  treasurer,  keeper, 
president,  and  secretaries  as  we  had  before ;  and 
that  because  the  council  meets  much  about  the 
same  times  ahd  places  as  fdntierly,  therefore  they 
give  the  same  advice,  and  pursue  the  same  mea- 
sures.    What  does  he  think  of  finding  funds  to 
pay  the  old  unprovided-for  debt  of   the  navy, 
and  erecting  a  company  for  the  South  Sea  trade  ? 
what  does  he  think  of  Mr.  Hill's  expedition  to  pre- 
serve our  trade  in  the  West  Indies?  what,  of  the  me- 
thods taken  to  make  our  allies  pay  their  quotas  to 
the  war,  which  was  a  thing  so  scandalously  either 
neglected,  connived  at,  or  encouraged  ?  what,  of 
the  care  to  retrench  the  exorbitant  expenses  of  the 
Spanish  war?  what,  of  those  many  abuses  and  cor- 
ruptions at  home,  which  have  been  so  narrowly  in- 
quired into,  and  in  a  good  part  redressed  ?  Evils, 
so  deeply   radicated,  must  require  some  time  to 
remedy  them,  and  cannot  be   all  set  right  in  a 
few  months.      Besides,  there  are.  some  circum- 
stances known  by  the  names  of  honour,   probity, 
good  sense,  great  capacity  for  business  ;    as  like- 
wise, certain  principles  of  religion  and  loyalty, 
the  want,  or  possession  of  all  which,  will  make 
a  mighty  difference  even  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
same  measures.     There  is  also  one  characteristick^ 
which  will  ever  distinguish  the  late  ministry  frottt 
the  present ;    that  the  former,  sacrificing  all  other 
regards,   to    the   increase   of  their  wealth   and 
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power,  found  those  were  no  *  otherwise  to  be 
preserved,  but  by  continuance  of  the  war; 
whereas  the  interests,  as  well  as  inclinations  of 
the  present,  dispose  them  to  n^ake  use  of  the 
first  opportunities  for  a  safe  and  honourable 
peace. 

The  writer  goes  on  upon  another  parallel  case, 
which  is  the  modern  way  of  reflecting  upon  a 
prince  and  ministry.  He  tells  us,  *'That  the 
queen  was  brought  to  discard  her  old  officers, 
through  the  multitude  of  complaints,  secret 
teasingSj  and  importunate  clamours,  of  a  rout 
of  people,  led  by  their  priests,  and  spirited  un- 
derhand by  crafty  emissaries."  Would  not  any 
one  who  reads  this,  imagine,  that  the  whole 
j-abble,  with  the  clergy  at  their  head,  were  whis- 
pering in  the  queen's  ear,  or  came  in  disguise  to 
desire  a  word  with  her  majesty,  like  the  army  of 
the  two  king's  of  Brentford?  The  unbiassed 
majority  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of.  (he  king- 
dom, are  called,  by  this  son  of  obscurity,  a  rout 
of  people,  and  the  clergy  their  leaders.  We 
have  often  accused  that  party  for  their  evil  talent 
of  railing  perpetually  against  the  clergy,  which 
they  discovered  at  first  without  any  visible  reason 
or  provocation,  as  conscious  of  the  designs  they 
had  in  view,  and  therefore  wisely  began  by  vili- 
fying those  whom  they  intended  to  destroy.  I 
have  observed  formerly,  that  the  party  malice 
against  the  clergy  has  been  so  blind  and  furious, 

*  This  is  ungramatical.  No,  is  here  au  adjective,  and  can* 
not,  with  propriety,  be  connected  with  the  adverb,  othetivjse — U 
should  be — *  not  otherwise,— or — *  by  no  other  pieunsp  &c.     S^ 
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as  to  charge  them  with  crimes  wholly  inconsistent 
I  find  they  are  still  in  the  same  disposition,  and 
that  this  writer  has  received  direction  from  his 
superiors,  to  pursue  the  old  style  upon  that  ar- 
ticle.    Accordingly,    in  the  paragraph  I  am  now 
upon,  he  represents  that  reverend  body  as  leaders, 
cullies,    and  tools.     First,    he  says,  "That  rout 
of  secret  teasers  (meaning  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  the  kingdom)   were  led  by  the  priests." 
Then  he  assures  us,   "  That  the  queen  will,  in  a 
year  or  two,  begin  to  consider,  who  it  was  that 
cheated  those  poor  priests.**     And    in  case  her 
majesty  should  have  a  mind  to  bring  in  the  oM 
ministry  again,    he  comforts  bis  party,    "  That 
the  priests  are  seldom  wanting,   to  become  the 
tools  of  cunning  managers."     I  desire  to  know  in 
what  sense  he  would  have  us  to  understand,  that 
these  poor  priests  have  been  cheated.     Are  they 
cheated  by  a  fund  estabHshed  for  building  fifty 
churches  ?    or  by  the  queen's  letter  empowering 
them  to  proceed  on  the  business  proper  for  a  con- 
vocation? what  one  single  advantage  could  they 
possibly  loose  by   this  change  ?    They   are  still 
indeed  abused  every  day  in  print,    but  it  is  by 
those  who  are  without  the  power  to  hurt  them; 
the  serpent  has  lost  his  sting,  is  trodden  under 
foot,  and  his  hissing  is  contemned.     But  he  con- 
fidently affirms,   **That,  when  it  shall  be  thought 
fit  to  restore  the  old  ministry,    the  priests  will  not 
be  wanting,  to  become  the  tools  of  their  cunning 
managers."    This  I  cannot  by  any  means   allow, 
unless  they  have  some  hidden  reserve  of  cunningi 
which  has  never  yet  been  produced.    The  cun- 
pingest  managers  I  ever  knew  among  them^  are, 
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of  all  Others,  most  detested  by  the  clergy; 
neither  do  I  remember  they  have  been  ever 
able  to  make  any  of  them  tools,  except  by 
making  them  bishops;  even  those  few  they  were 
able  to  seduce,  would  not  be  their  tools  at  a 
lower  rate. 

But,   because  this  author,    and  others  of  his 
standard  affect  to  make  use  of  that  word   tool, 
when  they  have  a  mind  to  be  shrewd  and  satiri- 
cal ;  I  desire  once  for  all  to  set  them  right.     A 
tool  and  an  instrument,  in  the  metaphorical  sense, 
<lifier  thus :  the  former  is  an  engine  in  the  hands 
of  knaves ;  the  latter  in  those  of  wise  and  honest 
men.     The  greatest  ministers  are  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  princes,  and   so  are  princes  them- 
selves in  the  hands  of  God  ;  and  in  this  sense,   the 
jclergy  are  ready  to  be  instruments  of  any  good  to 
the  p^nce  or  people.      But  that   the  clergy  of 
England,  since  the  reformation,  have  at  any  time 
been  the  tools  of  a  party,  is  a  calumny  which 
history  and  constant  experience  will  immediately 
confute.      Schismatick    and    fanatick    preachers 
have  indeed  been  perpetually  employed  that  way, 
with  good  success ;    by  the  faction  against  king 
Charles  I.  to  murder  their  prince,  and  ruin  the 
monarchy  ;  by  King  James  II.  to  bring  in  popery : 
and  ever  since  the  revolution,  to  advance  the  un- 
zneasurable  appetite  of  power  and  wealth,  among 
a  set  of   profligate  upstarts.     But  in  all  these 
three  instances,  the  established  clergy  (except  a 
very   few,    like   tares  among  wheat,    and   those 
generally  sown  by  the  eheniy)  were  so  far  from 
being  tools,  that  in  the  first,  they  were  persecuted^ 
iai]tfiaonGd|  and  deprived ;  and  in  the  two  others^ 
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they  were  great  instruments,  under  God,  for  pre- 
serving our  religion  and  liberty. 

In  the  same  paragraph,  which  contains  a  pro- 
ject for  turning  out  the  present  ministry,  and 
restoring  the  last ;  he  o wns^  that  the  queen  is 
now  served  with  more  obsequious  words,  more 
humble  adorations,  and  a  more  seeming  resignation 
to  her  will  and  pleasure,  than  she  was  before. 
And  indeed,  if  this  be  not  true,  her  majesty  has 
the  worst  luck  of  any  prince  in  Christendom. 
The  reverse  of  these  phrases  I  take  to  be  rude  ex- 
pressions, insolent  behaviour,  and  a  real  opposi- 
tion to  her  majesty's  most  just  and,  reasonable 
commands,  which  are  the  mildest  terms  that  the 
demeanour  of  some  late  persons  toward  their 
prrnce,  can  deserve,  in  return  of  the  highest 
favours  that  subjects  ever  received,  whereof  a 
hundred  particulars  might  be  produced.  So  -that, 
according  to  our  author's  way  of  reasoning,  I 
will  put  a  parallel  case  in  my  turn.  I  have  a 
servant  to  whom  I  am  exceedingly  kind ;  I  re- 
ward him  infinitely  above  his  merit :.  beside 
which,  he  and  his  family  snap  every  thing  they 
can  lay  their  hands  on ;  they  will  let  none  come 
near  me,  but  themselves  and  dependants ;  they 
misrepresent  my  best  friends,  as  my  greatest  ene- 
mies; besides,  they  are  so  saucy  and  malapart, 
there  is  no  speaking  to  them  ;  so  far  from  any  re- 
spect that  they  treat  me  as  an  inferiour.  At  last  1 
pluck  up  spirit,  turn  them  all  out  of  doors,  and  take 
in  new  ones ;  who  are  content  with  what  I  allow 
them,  though  1  have. less  to  spare  than  formerly; 
give  me  their  best  advice  when  I  ask  it,  are  con- 
stantly in  the  way,  do  what  I  bid  thejod,  make  ft 
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bow  when  they  come  in  and  go  out,  and  always 
give  me  a  re$pectful  answer.  I  suppose  the  wri- 
ter of  the  letter  would  tell  me,  that  my  present 
domesticks  were  indeed  a  Uttle  more  civil,  but  the 
former  were  better  servants. 

There  are  two  things  wherewith  this  author  is 
peculiarly  angry :  first  at  the  licentious  way  of 
the  scum  of  mankind  treating  the  greatest  peers 
in  the  nation:  secondly,  that  these  hedge- 
writers  (a  phrase  I  unwillingly  lend  him,  be- 
cause it  cost  me  some  pains  to  invent)  seldom 
speak  a  word  against  any  of  the  late  ministry, 
but  they  presently  fall  to  compliment  my  lord 
treasurer,  and  others  in  great  places.  On  the 
first,  he  brings  but  one  instance:  but  I  could 
produce  a  good  many  hundred.  What  does  he 
think  of  the  Observator,  the  Review,  and  the 
Medley?  in  his  own  impartial  judgment,  may 
not  they  as  fairly  bicl  for  being  the  scum  of  man- 
kind, as  the  Examiner?  and  have  they  not 
treated  at  least  as  many,  and  almost  as  great 
peers,  in  as  infamous  a  manner  ?  I  grant  indeed, 
that  through  the  great  defect  of  truth,  genius^ 
learning,  and  common  sense,  among  the  libellers 
of  that  party,  they  being  of  no  entertainment  to 
the  world,  after  serving  the  present  turn,  were 
immediately  forgotten.  But  this  we  can  remem- 
ber in  gross,  that  there  was  not  a  great  man  in 
England,  distinguished  for  his  love  to  the  mo* 
narchy  or  the  church,  who,  under  the  appella- 
tions of  tory,  Jacobite,  'high-flier,  and  other 
cant  words,  was  not  represented  as  a  publick 
enemy,  and  loaden  by  name  with  all  manner  of 
obloquy.    Nay,  have  they  not  even  disturbed  the 
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ashes,  and  endeavoured  to  blast  the  memories  of 
the  dead,  and  chiefly  of  those  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  service   of  the  monarchy  and  the  church? 
His  other  quarrel  is  at  our  flattering  my  lord  trea- 
surer, and  other  great  persons  in  power.  To  which 
I  shall  only  say,  for  every  line  written  in  praise 
of  the  present  ministry,  I  will  engage  to  furnish 
the  author  with  three  pages  of  the  most  fulsome 
panegyricks  on  the  least  deserving  meoibers  of 
the   last ;    which  is  somewhat  more  than   by  the 
proportion  of  time,  while   they  were   in.  power, 
could  fall  to  their  share.     Indeed,    I  am  apt  to 
think,  that  the  men  of  wit  at  least,   will  be  more 
sparing  in  their  incense  of  this  kind  for  the  future, 
and  say  no  more  of  any  great  man,    now  at  the 
helm,  than  they  believe  he  deserves.     Poems,  de- 
dications, and  other  publick  encomiums,  might 
be  of  use  to  those  who  were  obliged  to  keep  up 
an  unnatural  spirit  in  the  nation,  by  supplying  it 
with  9.rt;  and  consequently  the  authors  deserved, 
and  sometimes  met,  encouragement  and   reward. 
But  those  great  patriots  now  at  the  head  of  afl^r^ 
are  sufficiently  supported  by  the  uncompelled  fa- 
vour of  the  queen,  and   the  natural  disposition 
of  the  people.     We  can  do  them  no  service  by 
our  applauses,  and  therefore  expect  no  payment: 
so  that  I  look  upon  this  kind  of  stock  to  have 
fallen  at  legist  ninety  per  cent,  since  the   great 
changes  at  court. 

He  puts  a  few  questions,  which  I  am  in  some 
pain  to  answer.  **  Cannot,"  says  he,  "  the  suc- 
cessors be  excellent  u>en,  unless  the  predecessocs 
be  villains  ?  cannot  the  queen  change  her  mini* 
aters^  but  they  must  presently  be  3uch  as  neithet 
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God  nor  man  can  endure  ?  do  noblemen  fall  from 
all  honour,  virtue,  and  religion,  because  they  are 
so  unhappy  as  to  fall  from  their  prince's  favour  ?" 
I  desire  to  say  something,  in  the  first  place,  to 
this  last  question  ;  which  I  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive.    However,  he  will  own,  that  "  men  should 
fall  from  their  prince's  favour,  when  they  are  so 
unhappy  as  to  fall  from  all  honour,  virtue,  and 
religion ;"  though  I  must  confess  my  belief  at  the 
same  time,  that  some  certain  persons  have  lately 
fallen  from  favour,   who  could  not,    for  a  very 
nianife:!)t  reason,   be  said,  properly  speaking,  to 
fall  from  any  of  the  other  three.     To  his  other 
questions  I  can  only  say,  that  the  constant  lan- 
guage of  the  whig  pamphleteers  has  been,  this 
twelvemonth  past,  to  tell  us,  how  dangerous  a 
step  it  was  to  change  the  ministry  at  so  nice  a 
juncture ;  to  shake  our  credit,  disoblige  our  allies, 
and  encourage  the  French.   Then  this  author  tells 
us,    that   those   discarded    politicians  were   the 
greatest  ministers  we  ever  had  :  his  brethren  have 
said  the  same  thing  a  hundred  times.     On  the 
other  side,    the  queen,    upon  long  deliberation, 
was  resolved  to  part  with  them  :  the  universal 
voice  of  the  people  was  against  them :  her  ma- 
jesty is  the  most  mild  and  gracious  prince  that  ever 
reigned  :  we  have  been  constantly  victorious,  and 
are  ruined;  the  enemy  flourishes  under  his  per- 
petual losses.     If  these  be  the  consequences  of 
an  able,  faithful,  diligent,    and  dutiful  admini- 
stration;   of  that   astonishing  success,  he  says, 
providence  has  crowned  us  with;  what  can  be 
those  of  one  directly  contrary  !     But,  not  to  en- 
ter into  a  wide  field  at  present,  1  faithfully  pro-* 
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mise  the  author  of  the  letter,  his  correspondents, 
his  patrons,  and  his  brethren,  that  this  mystery 
of  iniquity  shall  be  very  shortly  laid  open  to  the 
view  of  the  world  :  when  the  most  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  reader  will,  I  hope,  be  convinced,  by 
facts  not  to  be  controlled,  how  miserably  this  poor 
kingdom  had  been  deluded  to  the  very  brink  of 
destruction. 

He  would  have  it,  that  the  people  of  England 
have  lost  their  senses  ;  are  bewitched  and  cheated, 
mad   and  without  understanding :    but   that  all 
this  will  go  off  by  degrees,  and  then  his  great 
men  will  recover  their  esteem  and  credit*^   I  did, 
in  one  of  my  papers,  overthrow  this  idle  affected 
opinion,  which  has  been  a  thousand  times  urged 
by  those  who  most  wished,  and  least  believed  it : 
I  there  showed  the  difference  between  a  short 
madness  of  tlie  people  and  their  natural  bent  or 
genius.     I  remember,   when  king  James  II.  went, 
from  England,  he  left  a  paper  behind  him,  with 
expressions  much  to  the  same  purpose;  hoping, 
among  other  things,  that  God  would  open  the 
eyes  of  the  nation.     Too  much  zeal  for  his  reli- 
gion brought  us  then  in  danger  of  popery  and 
arbitrary  power;  too  much  infidelity,  avarice,  and 
ambition,  brought  us  lately  into  equal  danger  of 
atheism  and  anarchy.     The  people  have  not  yet 
opened  their  eyes,  to  see  any  advantage  in  the 
two  former ;   nor,  I   hope,    will  ever  find   their 
senses  enough  to  discover  the  blessings  of  the  two 
latter.    Cannot  I  see  things  in  another  light  than 
this   author   and    his   party   do,    without  -being 
blind  ?  is  my  understanding  lost  when  it  differs 
from  theirs  ?  am  I  cheated,  bewitched,  and  out 
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of  my  senses,  because  I  think  those  to  have  been 
betrayers  of  our  country,  whom  they  call  pa* 
triots  ? 

He  hopes  his  seven  correspondents  will  never 
want  their  places;  but  is  In  pain  for  the  poor 
kingdom,   lest  their  places   should  want  them. 
Now  I  have  examined  this  matter,  and  am  not 
at  all  discouraged.     Two  of  them  *  hold  their 
places  still,  and  are  likely  to  continue  in  them ; 
two  more  were  governors  of  islands  f :  I  believe 
the  author  does  not  imagine  those  to  be  among 
the  places  which  will  want  men  to   fill  them. 
God   be   thanked,    a  man    may   command   the 
beefeaters  X  without  being  a  soldier ;  I  will  at  any 
time  undertake  to  do  it  myself.     Then  it  would 
be  a  little  hard,  if  the  queen  should  be  at  a  loss 
for  a  steward  §  to  her  family.     So  that,  upon  the 
whole,  I  see  but  one  great  employment  which  is 
in  any  danger  of  wanting  a  sufficient  person  to. 
execute  it.     We  must  do  as  well  as  we  can  :  yet 
I  have  been  told,  that  the  bare  business  of  pre- 
siding in  council  ||  does  not   require  such  very 
transcendent  abilities ;  and  I  am  mistaken,  if,  till 
within  these  late  years,  we '  have  not  been  some 
ages  without  that  office.     So  that  I  hope  things 

*  The  duke  of  Somerset,  master  of  the  horse,  and  the  earl  of 
Halifax,  auditor  of  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer.     N. 

t  The  earl  of  Wharton,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the 
duke  of  Bolton,  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.     N. 
.  \  Charles  lord  viscount  Townsend,  captain  of  the  yeomen  of 
the  guard.     N. 

§  William  Cavendish  duke  of  Devonshire.     N. 

Jl  John   lord  Sumers.     See  the  Journal  to  Stella,    Jan.  84, 
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may  go  well  enough^  provided  the  keeper,  trea* 
surer,  and  bpth  the  secretaries^  will  do  their  du- 
ties ;  and  it  is  happy  for  the  nation,  that  none  of 
their  seven  lordships  left  any  of  those  places  to 
want  them. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  concludes  it  with  "  an 
appeal  to  all  the  princes  and  states  of  Europe, 
friends  and  enemies,  by  name,  to  give  their  judg- 
ment, whether  they  think  the  late  ministry  were 
wanting  in  faithfulness,  abilities,  or  diligence,  to 
serve  their  prince  and  country?"  Now,  if  he 
speaks  by  order  of  his  party,  I  am  humbly  of 
opinion,  they  have  incurred  3,pramumre^  for  ap- 
pealing to  a  foreign  jurisdiction ;  and  her  majesty 
may  seize  their  goods  and  chattels  whenever  she 
pleases.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  not  accept  his 
appeal,  which  has  been  rejected  by  the  queen 
and  both  houses  of  parliament.  But,  let  a  fair 
jury  be  empannelled  in  any  county  of  England, 
and  I  will  be  determined  by  their  verdict.  First, 
he  names  the  king  of  France  and  all  his  counsel* 
lors,  with  the  pretender  and  all  his  favourers  and 
abettors.  These  I  except  against :  I  know  they 
will  readily  judge  the  late  ministry  to  be  faithful, 
able,  and  diligent,  in  serving  their  prince  and 
country.  The  counsels  of  some  people  have,  in 
their  way,  served  very  much  to  promote  the  ser- 
vice of  the  pretender,  and  to  enable  the  French 
king  to  assist  him  ;  and  is  not  he,  in  that  mon- 
arch's opinion  as  well  as  his  own,  their  lawful 
prince  ?  I  except  against  the  emperor  and  the 
states  ;  because  it  can  be  proved  upon  them,  that 
the  plaintiffs  and  they  have  an  understanding  to- 
gether.    I  except  against  any  prince  who  smkes 
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unreasonable  demands,    and   threatens  to  recall 
his  troops  if  they  be  not  complied  with  ;  because 
they  have  been  forced  of  late   to   change  their 
language,  and  may  perhaps  be  shortly  obliged  to 
observe  their  articles  more  strictly,     I  should  be 
sorry,  for  the  appealers  sakes,  to  have  their  case 
referred  to  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  ' 
who  infallibly  would  decree  them  to  be  all  hanged 
up  for  their  insolence  to  their  sovereign.     But, 
above  all,  the  king  of  Spain  would  certainly  be 
against  them,  when  he  considers  with  how  scan- 
dalous a  neglect  his  interests  have  been  managed; 
and  that  the  full  possession  of  his  kingdom  was 
made  a  sacrifice  to  those,  whose  private  or  party 
interest  swayed  them  to  the  continuance  of  the 
war.    The  author  had  reason  to  omit  the  grand 
seignior  and  czar  in  the  list  of  his  judges  :  the;  de- 
crees of  those  princes  are  too  sudden  and  sangui- 
nary; and  their  lessons  to  instruct  subjects  ia 
behaviour  to  their  princes,   by  strangling  them 
with  a  bowstring,  or  flinging  them  to  be  devoured 
alive  by  hogs,  were  enough  to  deter  them  from 
submitting  to  their  jurisdiction. 
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^*  I  bid  rather  be  thought  a  good  Englishnaan,  than  the  best 
Poet,  or  the  greatest  Scholar,  that  ever  wrote."^ 

PrioRi  Preface  to  **  Solomon.*^ 


VOL  III*  D  d 


"  I  have  just  thougtit  of  a  project  to  bite  the  town.  I  have 
told  ,you,  that  it  is  now  known  that  Mr.  Prior  has  been  lately  in 
France.  I  will  make  a  printer  of  my  own  sit  by  me  one  day^ 
and  I  will  dictate  to  him  a  formal  relation  of  Prior's  journey,  if  ilh 
several  particulars,  all  pure  invention ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  it  will 
take."     Journal  to  Stella,  Aug.  31,  1711- 

"  This  morning  the  printer  sent  me  an  account  of  Prior's  jour- 
ney;  it  makes  a  twopenny  pamphlet:  I  suppose  you  will  see  it, 
for  I  dare  say  it  will  run.  It  is  a  formal  grave  lie,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  I  wrote  all  but  the  last  page ;  that  I  dictated, 
and  the  printer  wrote.  Mr.  Secretary  sent  to  me,  to  dine  where 
he  did  :  it  was  at  Prior's,  When  I  came  in,  Prior  showed  me 
the  pamphlet,  seemed  to  be  angry,  and  said  *  Here  is  our  Eng- 
lish Liberty !'  I  read  some  of  it ;  said,  *  I  liked  it  mightily,  and 
envied  the  rogue  the  thought ;  for,  had  it  come  into  my  head,  I 
should  have  certainly  done  it  myself.  Prior  owned  bis  haying 
been  in  France  ;  for  it  was  past  denying.  It  seems  he  was  dis- 
covered by  a  rascal  at  Dover,  who  had  positive  orders  to  let  him 
pass." — Ibid.  Sept.  11. 

"  The  printer  told  me  he  sold  yesterday  a  thousand  of  Prior's 
Journey,  and  had  printed  &we  hundred  more.  It  will  do  rarely, 
I  believe,  and  is  a  pure  bite. — Ibid.  Sept.  12. 

"  Prior's  Journey  sells  still ;  they  have  sold  two  thousand,  al- 
though the  town  is  empty." — Ibid.  Sept.  24. 

"  There  came  out  some  time  ago  an  account  of  Mr.  Prior's 
journey  to  France,  pretended  to  be  a  translation ;  it  is  a  pure  in- 
vention from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  I  will  let  yourGface 
into  the  secret  of  it.  The  clamours  of  a  party  against  any  p^ce 
without  Spain,  and  railing  at  the  Ministry  as  if  they  designed  to 
ruin  us,  occasioned  that  production,  out  of  indignity  and  con- 
tempt, by  way  of  furnishing  fools  with  something  to  talk  of;  and 
it  has  had  a  very  great  effect.'^  Letter  to  Abp.  King,  Oct.  1^ 
1711. 


THE   TRANSLATOR 


TO 


THE  READER. 


X  HE  orisinal  of  the  follow'ina:  discourse  was  trans- 
mitted  to  me  three  days  ago  from  the  Hague,  to 
which  town  it  was  sent  from  France  ;  but  in  the 
titlepage  there  was  no  mention  of  the  place  where 
it  was  printed,  only  the  author's  name  at  length, 
and  the  year  of  our  Lord.     That  the  tract  is  ge- 
nuine, I  believe  no  person  will  doubt.     You  see 
all  along  the  vanity  of  that  nation,  in  a  mean  man 
giving  himself  the  airs  of  a  secretary,  when  it  ap- 
pears, by  several  circumstances,  that  he  was  re- 
ceived only  as  a  menial  servant.     It  were  to  be 
wished,  the  author  had  been  one  of  more  import- 
ance,  and  farther  trusted  in  the  secrets  of  his 
master's  negotiation  ;  but,   to  make  amends,  he 
informs  us  of  several  particulars,  which  one  of 
more  consequence  would  not  have  given  himself 
the  trouble  about :  and  these  particulars  are  such, 
as  we  at  home  will  perfc^aps  be  curious  to  know ; 
not  to  mention  that  he  gives  us  much  light  into 
some  things  that  are  of  great  moment;  and  by  his 
Bot  pretending  to  know  more,  we  cannot  doubt 
the  truth  of  what  he  relates. 

^  P  d  S 
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It  IS  plain,  he  waited  at  table,  carried  his  mas* 
ter's  valise,  and  attended  in  his  bedchamber: 
though  he  takes  care  to  tell  us,  that  monsieur 
Prior  made  many  excuses  and  apologies,  because 
these  mean  offices  appear  very  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  secretary,  which  he  would  seem 
to  set  up  for. 

I  shall  make  no  reflections  on  this  important 
aiFaii;  nor  upon  the  consequences  we  may  expect 
from  it.  To  reason  upon  secrets  of  state,  without 
knowing  all  the  springs  and  motions  of  them,  is 
too  common  a  talent  among  us,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  a  thousand  errours.  Here  is  room  enough 
for  speculations;  but  I  advise  the  reader  to  let 
them  serve  for  his  own  entertainment,  without 
troubling  the  world  with  his  remarks. 


TO 


MONSIEUR  MONSIEUR  *****  *^ 


AT  ESTAPLE*. 


1  DOUBT  not  but  you  are  curious,  as  many 
others  are,  to  know  the  secret  of  monsieur  Prior 
an  English  gentleman's  late  journey  from  London 
to  Paris.  Perhaps  living  retired  as  you  do,  you 
may  not  have  heard  of  this  person,  though  some 
years  ago  he  was  very  much  distinguished  at 
Paris,  and  in  good  esteem  even  with  our  august 
monarch.  I  must  let  you  so  far  into  his  charac- 
ter, as  to  tell  you,  that  monsieur  Prior  has  sig- 
nalized himself,  both  as  an  eminent  poet,  and 
man  of  business ;  was  very  much  valued  by  the 
late  king  William,  who  employed  him  in  important 
affairs,  both  in  England  and  Holland.  He  was 
secretary  to  the  English  embassy,  at  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick ;  and  afterward,  to  my  lords  the  counts 
of  Portland  and  Jersey ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  latter,  managed  for  some  time  the  affairs  of 
England  at  our  court  by  himself.  Since  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  he  was  employed  as  commissioner 
of  trade ;  but  the  ministry  changing  soon  after 
queen  Anne's  coming  to  the  crown,  monsieur 
Prior,  who  was  thought  too  much  attached  to 

'^  A  sea  port  town  in  the  Boulonnois*    Swift. 
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the  Rigides  *,  was  laid  aside ;  and  lived  privately 
at  Cambridge  f,  where  he  is  a  professor,  till  he 
was  recalled  by  the  present  ministry. 

About  two  months  ago,  our  king  J,  resolving 
once  more  to  give  peace  to  Europe,  notwithstand- 
ing the  flourishing  condition  of  his  fleets  and  ar- 
mies, the  good  posture  of  his  finances,  that  his 
grandson  was  almost  entirely  settled  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  Spain,  and  that  the  affairs  of  the 
north  were  changing  every  day  to  his  advantage ; 
offered  the  court  of  England  to  send  a  minister 
as  far  as  Boulogne,  who  should  be  there  met  by 
some  person  from  England,  to  treat  the  overtures 
of  a  peace.  Upon  the  first  notice  that  this  was 
agreed  to,  the  king  immediately  dispatched  mon- 
sieur de  Torcy,  in  whom  he  very  much  confides, 
to  Boulogne,  where  he  took  lodging  at  a  private 
house  in  the  Fauxbourg,  at  one  Mr.  de  Marais,  a 
marchand  de  soy,  who  is  married  to  an  English 
woman,  that  formerly  had  been  a  suivante  teone§ 
of  the  forementioned  English  ambassadors  ladies, 
over  against  the  hostellerie  de  St.  Jean.  Mon- 
sieur stayed  six  days  with  much  impatience;  when, 
late  at  evening-,  on  Wednesday  the  14th  of  July 
(new  style),  a  person,  whom  we  afterward  knew 
to  be  monsieur  Prior,  came  directly  to  the  door, 
and  inquired  for  monsieur  de  la  Bastide,  the  namg 

*  Tories.    Swift.  . 

f  A  mistake  of  the  author ;  for  monsieur  Prior  did  not  retire 
to  Cambridge,  nor  is  a  proicssi/r,  but  a  fellow.     Swift. 

X  Louis  XIV.  The  author,  it  should  be  remembered,  is 
writing  in  the  character  of  a  Frenchman.     N. 

§  Probably  the  countess  of  Jersey,  who  was  a  roraan  catho- 
lick.     N. 
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and  place,  I  suppose,  having  been  before  con- 
certed. He  was  immediately  shown  unto  mon- 
sieur  Torcy ;  where,  as  I  am  informed,  they  were 
shut  up  for  three  hours  together,  without  any  re- 
freshment, though  monsieur  Prior  had  rid  post 
from  Calais  that  day  in  a  great  deal  of  rain.  The 
next  morning  I  was  sent  for,  in  all  haste,  by  mon- 
sieur de  Marais,  who  told  me,  **  that  a  person  of 
quality,  as  he  suspected,  lately  come  from  Eng- 
land, had  some  occasion  for  a  secretary;  and, 
because  he  knew  I  understood  the  languages, 
wrote  a  tolerable  hand,  had  been  conversant  with 
persons  of  quality,  and  formerly  trusted  with  se- 
crets of  importance,  had  been  so  kind  to  recom- 
mend me  to  the  said  gentleman,  to  serve  him  in 
that  quality."  I  was  immediately  called  up,  and 
presented  to  Mr.  Prior ;  who  accosted  me  with 
great  civility,  and,  after  some  conversation,  was 
pleased  to  tell  me,  "  I  had  fully  ansM'ered  the 
character  monsieur  de  Marais  had  given  me," 
From  this  time,  to  the  day  monsieur  Prior  left 
Calais  in  order  to  return  to  England,  I  may  pre- 
tend to  give  you  a  faithful  accoynt  of  all  his  mo- 
tions, and  some  probable  conjectures  of  his  whole 
pegotiation  between  Boulogne  and  Versailles. 

But,  perhaps,  sir,  you  may  be  farther  curious  to 
know  the  particulars  of  monsieur  Prior's  journey 
to  Boulogne.  It  is  reported,  that  some  time  before 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  king  William  did  dispatch 
this  very  gentleman  to  Paris,  upon  the  same  ac- 
count for  which  he  now  came.  This  possibly 
might  be  the  motive  (beside  the  known  abilities 
of  monsieur  Prior)  to  send  him  a  second  tmie. 
The   following  particulars  I  heaid   in  discourse 
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between  mademoiselle  de  Marais  and  her  husband ; 
which,  being  no  great  secrets  on  our  side  the 
water,  I  suppose  were  told  without  consequence. 

Monsieur  Prior,  having  received  his  instructions 
from  the  English  court,  under  pretence  of  taking 
a  short  journey  of  pleasure,  and  visiting  the  che- 
valier de  H »  in  the  province  of  Suffolk,  left 

his  house  on  Sunday  night,  the  1 1th  of  July,  N.  S- 
taking  none  of  his  servants  with  him.     Monsieur 

M who  had  already  prepared  a  bark,  with 

all  necessaries,*  on  the  coast  of  Dover,  took  mon- 
sieur Prior  disguised  in  his  chariot  They  lay  on 
Monday  night,  the  12th  of  July,  at  the  count  de 
Jersey's  house  in  Kent ;  arrived  in  good  time  the 
next  day  at  Dover,  drove  directly  to  the  shore, 
made  the  sign  by  waving  their  hats,  'which  was 
answered  by  the  vessel ;  and  the  boat  was  imme- 
diately sent  to  take  him  in :  which  he  entered, 
wrapt  in  his  cloak,  and  soon  got  aboard.  He 
was  six  hours  at  sea,  and  arrived  at  Calais  about 
eleven  at  night;  went  immediately  to  the  gover- 
nor, who  received  him  with  great  respect,  where 
he  lay  all  night;  and  set  out  pretty  late  the  next 
morning,  being  somewhat  incommoded  with  his 
voyage;  and  then  took  post  for  Boulogne,  as  I 
have  before  related. 

In  the  first  conversation  I  had  the  honour  to 
have  with  monsieur  Prior,  he  was  pleased  to  talk 
as  if  he  would  have  occasion  for  my  service  but  a 
very  few  days ;  and  seemed  resolved,  by  his  dis- 
course, that,  after  he  had  dispatched  his  commis- 
sion with  monsieur  de  la  Bastide  (for  so  we  shall 

*  Sir  Thomas  Haxuner.    N. 
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from  henceforward  Call  that  mmister)  he  would 
return  to  England.   By  this  I  found  I  should  have 
but  little  employment  in  quality  of  secretary ;  how- 
ever, having  heard  so  great  a  character  of  him,  I 
was  willing  to  attend  him  in  any  capacity  he 
pleased.     Four  days  we  continued  at  Boulogne, 
where  monsieur  de  la  Bastide  and  monsieur  Prior 
had  two  long  conferences  every  day  from  ten  to 
one  at  noon,  and  from  six  till  nine  in  the  evening. 
Monsieur  Prior  did  me  the  honour  to  send  me 
soifte  meat  and  wine  constantly  from  his  own 
table.     Upon  the  third  morning,  I  was  ordered 
to  attend  early;  and  observed  monsieur  Prior  to 
have  a   pleasant  countenance.      He  asked  me^ 
"  What  I  thought  of  a  journey  to  England  P'* 
and  commanded  me  to  be  ready  at  an  houfs 
warning.     But,  upon  the  fourth  evening,  all  this 
was  changed;  and  I  was  directed  to  hire  the  best 
horse  I  could  find  for  myself. 

We  set  out  early  the  next  day,  Sunday  the  1 8th, 
for  Paris,  in  monsieur  de  la  Bastide's  chaise,  whose 
two  attendants  and  myself  made  up  the  equipage; 
but  a  small  valise^  which  I  suppose  contained  mon- 
sieur Prior's  instructions,  he  was  pleased  to  trust 
to  my  care,  to  carry  on  horseback ;  which  trust  I 
discharged  with'^he  utmost  faithfulness. 

Somewhat  above  two  leagues  from  Boulogne,  at 
a  small  village  called  Neile,  the  axletree  broke, 
which  took  us  two  hours  to  mend ;  we  baited  at 
Montreuil,  and  lay  that  night  at  Abbeville.  But 
1  shall  not  give  you  any  detail  of  our  journey, 
which  passed  without  any  considerable  accident 
till  we  arrived  within  four  leagues  of  Paris;  when, 
about  three  in  the  afternooui  two  cavaliers,  well 
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mounted,  and  armed  with  pistols,  crossed  the 
foad,  tlien  turned  short,  and  rode  up  briskly  to 
the  chaise,  commanding  the  coachman  to  stop. 
Monsieur  de  la  Bastide's  two  attendants  were  im- 
mediately  up  with  them ;  but  I,  who  guessed  at 
the  importance  of  the  charge  that  monsieur  Prior 
had  entrusted  me  with,  though  I  was  in  no  fear 
for  my  own  person,  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
advance  with  what  speed  I  could  to  a  small  vil- 
lage, about  a  quarter  of  a  league  forward,  to  wait 
^he  event.  I  soon  observed  the  chaise  to  come  on 
without  any  disturbance,  and  I  ventured  to  meet 
it;  when  I  found  that  it  was  only  a  frolick  of  two 
young  cadets  of  quahty,  who  had  been  making  a 
debauch  at  a  friend's  house  hard  by,  and  were  re- 
turning to  Paris :  one  of  them  was  not  unknown 
to  monsieur  de  la  Bastide.  The  two  cavaliers  began 
(o  rally  me;  said,  **  I  knew  how  to  make  a  retreat; 
with  some  other  pleasantries :  but  monsieur  Prior 
(who  knew  the  cause)  highly  commended  my  dis- 
cretion. We  continued  our  journey  very  merrily; 
and  arrived  at  Paris  on  Tuesday  the  20th,  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  town,  our  two  cavaliers 
left  us;  and  monsieur  de  la, Bastide  conducted 
monsieur  Prior  to  a  private  lodging  in  the  Rue 
&t.  Louis,  which,  by  all  circumstances,  I  con- 
cluded to  be.  prepared  for  his  reception.  Here  I 
first  had  orders  to  say  that  the  gentleman  to  whom 
1  had  the  hpnour  to  belong  was  called  monsieur 
Matthew^;  I  then  knew  no  otherwise.  Afterward, 
^X  Versailles,  I  overheard,  in  conversation  with 
moiisieur  de  la  Bastide,  that  his  real  name  was 
P^'iorx  . 
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Monsieur  de  la  Bastide  would  have  had  mon- 
sieur Matthews  to  have  gone  with  him  next  morn- 
ing to  Versailles,  but  could  not  prevail  with  him 
to  comply;  of  which  I  could  never  be  able  to 
learn  the  reason.    X)ur  minister  was  very  impor- 
tunate; and  monsieur  Prior  seemed  to  have  no 
fatigue  remaining  from  his  journey :  perhaps  he 
might  conceive  it  more  suitable  to  his  dignity, 
that  monsieur  de  la  Bastide  should  go  before,  to 
j)repare  the  king,  by  giving  notice  of  his  arrival. 
However  it  were,  monsieur  de  la  Bastide  made  all 
haste  to  Versailles,  and  returned  the  same  night. 
During  his  absence,  monsieur  Prior  never  stirred 
out  of  his  chamber;   and  after  dinner,   did  me 
the  honour  to  send  for  me  up,  "  that  I  might  bear 
him  company,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  express  it. 
I  was  surprised  to  hear  him  wondering  at  the 
misery  he  had  observed  in  our  country,  in  his 
journey  from  Calais ;  ^t  the  scarcity  and  poverty 
qf  the  inhabitants,   **  which,"  he  said,  *•  did  much 
exceed  even  what  he  had  seen  in  his  former  jour- 
ney ;"  for  he  owned  that  he  had  been  in  France 
before.     He  seemed  to  value  liimself  very  much 
upon  the  happiness  of  his  own  island,  which,  as 
he  pretended,  had  felt  no  eftects  like  these  upon 
trade  or  agriculture. 

I  made  bold  to  return  for  answer,  "That,  in  our 
nation,  we  only  consulted  the  magnificence  and 
power  of  our  prince;  but  that  in  England,  as  I 
was  informed,  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  was  so 
divided  among  the  people,  that  little  or  nothing 
was  left  to  their  sovereign ;  and  that  it  was  con- 
fidently told  (though  hardly  believed  in  France) 
that  some  subjects  had  palaces  more  magnificent 
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than  queen  Anne  herself:  that  I  hoped,  when  he 
went'  to  Versailles,  he  would  allow  the  grandeur 
of  our  potent  monarch  to  exceed,  not  only  that 
of  England,  but  any  other  in  Europe:  by  which 
he  would  find,  that  what  he  called  the  poverty  of 
our  nation,  was  rather  the  effect  of  policy  in  our 
court,  than  any  real  want  or  necessity,'' 

Monsieur  Prior  had  no  better  answer  to  make 
me,  than,  **That  he  was  no  stranger  to  our  court, 
the  splendour  of  our  prince,  and  the  maxims  by 
which  he  governed ;  but  for  his  part,  he  thought 
those  countries  were  happier,  where  the  produc- 
tions of  it  were  more  equally  divided."  Such  un- 
accountable notions  is  the  prejudice  of  education 
apt  to  give  !  In  these  and  the  like  discourses,  we 
wore  away  the  time  till  monsieur  de  la  Bastide's 
return ;  who,  after  an  hour's  private  conference 
with  monsieur  Prior,  which  I  found  by  their  coun- 
tenances had  been  warmly  pursued  on  both  sides, 
a  chariot  and  six  horses  (to  my  great  surprise) 
were  instantly  ordered,  wherein  the  two  ministers 
entered,  and  drove  away  with  all  expedition ;  my- 
self only  attending  on  horseback  with  my  import- 
ant valise. 

We  got  to  Versailles  on  Wednesday  the  21st, 
about  eleven  at  night;  but,  instead  of  entering 
the  town,  the  coachman  drove  us  a  back  way  into 
the  fields,  till  we  stopped  at  a  certain  vineyard, 
that  I  afterward  understood  joined  to  the  gardens 
of  madame  Maintenon's  lodgings.  Here  the  two 
gentlemen  alighted  :  monsieur  Prior,  calling  to 
me,  bad  me  search  in  the  vaiise  for  a  small  box  of 
writings ;  after  which,  the  coachman  was  ordered 
to  attend  in  that  place;  and  we  proceeded  on  some 
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paces,  till  we  stopped  at  a  little  postern,  which 
opened  into  the  vineyard,  whereof  monsieur  de  la 
Bastide  had  the  key.  He  opened  it  very  readily, 
and  shut  it  after  them ;  desiring  me  to  stay  till 
their  return, 

*  I  waited  with  some  impatience  for  three  hours; 
the  great  clock  struck  two  before  they  came  out. 
The  coachman,  who,  I  suppose,  had  his  instruc* 
tions  before,  as  soon  as  they  were  got  into  the 
chariot,  drove  away  to  a  small  house  at  the  end 
of  the  town,  where  monsieur  de  la  Bastide  left  us 
to  ourselves,    I  observed  monsieur  Prior  was  very 
thoughtful;  and  without  entering  into  any  con- 
versation, desired  my  assistance  to  put  him  to  bed. 
Next  morning,  Thursday  the  22d,  I  had  positive 
orders  not  to  stir  abroad.  About  ten  o'clock,  mon- 
sieur de  la  Bastide  came.    The  house  being  small, 
my  apartment  >vas  divided  from  monsieur  Prior's 
hy  a  thin  wainscot ;  so  that  I  could  easily  hear 
what  they  said,  when  they  raised  their  voice,  as 
they  often  did.     After  some  time,  I  could  hear 
monsieur  de  la  Bastide  say,  with  great  warmth, 
Bon  Dieu  !  &c.     "  Good  God  !  were  ever  such 
demands  made  to  a  great  monarch,   unless  you 
were  at  the  gates  of  his  metropolis  ?   For  the  love 
of  God,  monsieur  Prior,  relax  something,  if  your 
instructions  will  permit  you ;  else  I  shall  despair 
of  any  good  success  in  our  negotiation.    Is  it  not 
enough  that  our  king  will  abandon  his  grandson, 
but  he  must  lend  his  own  arm  to  pull  him  out  of 
the  throne  ?   Why  did  you  not  open  yourself  to 
me  at  Boulogne?  why  are  you  more  inexorable 
here  at  Versailles  ?   You  have  risen  in  your  de- 
mands^ by  seeing  madame  Maintenou's  desire  for 
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a  peace !  As  able  as  you  are  to  continue  the  war, 
consider  which  is  to  be  most  preferred,  the  good 
of  your  country,  or  the  particular  advantage  of 
your  general ;  for  he  will  be  the  only  gainer  among 
your  subjects."  Monsieur  Prior,  who  has  a  low 
voice,  and  had  not  that  occasion  for  passion,  an- 
swered so  softly,  that  I  could  not  well  understand 
him ;  but,  upon  parting,  1  heard  him  say,  "  tt 
you  insist  still  on  these  difficulties,  my  next  au* 
dience  will  be  that  of  leave." 

Three  hours  after,  monsieur  de  la  Bastide  re-' 
turned  again,  with  a  countenance  more  composed. 
He  asked  Mr.  Prior,  if  he  would  give  him  leave 
to  dine  with  him?  Having  no  attendants,  I 
readily  offered  my  service  at  table  * ;  which  mon- 
sieur Prior  was  pleased  to  accept,  with  abundance 
of  apologies.  I  found  they  were  come  to  a  better 
understanding.  Mr.  Prior  has  a  great  deal  of 
wit  and  vivacity ;  he  entertained  monsieur  de 
la  Bastide  with  much  pleasantry,  notwithstand- 
ing their  being  upon  the  reserve  before  m^. 
"  That  monsieur,"  says  Mr.  Matthews,  **  if  he 
Were  un  particulier-f,  would  be  the  most  agree- 
able persdn  in  the  world."  I  imagined  they 
ftpoke  of  the  king ;  but,  going  often  in  and  out, 
I  could  not  preserve  the  connection  of  their  dis- 
course. **  Did  you  mind  how  obligingly  he  in- 
quired, whether  our  famous  chevalier  Newton 
Was  still  living?    he  told  me,    my  good  friend 

•  By  tbb  and  ^ome  othet  preceding  particulars,   we  may  db- 
cover  what  80rt  of  secretary  the  author  was.     Swif  t, 
t  A  private  man.     Swift. 
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poor  Despreaux  *  was  dead  since  I  was  in  France ; 
and  asked  me  after  queen  Anne's  health.'*  These 
are  some  of  the  particulars  I  overheard  while  at 
dinner ;  which  confirmed  my  opinion,  that  iiion*» 
sieur  Prior  last  night  had  an  audience  of  his^^ 
majesty. 

About  ten  that  evening,  monsieur  de  la  Bas- 
tide  came  to  take  monsieur  Matthews,  to  go  to 
the  same  place  where  they  were  at  before.  I  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  vineyard,  but  not  the 
gardens,  being  left  at  the  gate  to  wait  their  re- 
turn; which  was  in  about  two  hours  time.  The 
moon  shone  bright;  and  by  monsieur  Matthews's 
manner,  I  thought  he  appeared  somewhat  dis- 
satisfied. When  he  came  into  his  chamber,  he 
threvsr  off  his  hat  in  some  passion,  folded  his 
arms,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room  for 
above  an  hour,  extremely  pensive  :  at  length  he 
called  to  be  put  to  bed ;  and  ordered  me  to  set  a 
candle  by  his  bed  side,  and  to  fetch  him  some 
papers  out  of  his  valise  to  read. 

On  Friday  the  39d,  in  the  morning,  monsieur 
Matthews  was  so  obliging  to  call  me  to  him  }  , 
with  the  assurance,  that  he  was  extremely  pleased 
with  my  discretion  and  manner  of  address;  as  a 
proof  of  which  satisfaction,  he  would  give  me 
leave  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  with  seeing  so  fine  a 
place  a:  Versailles ;  telling  me,  "  he  should  re- 
turn next  day  toward  Boulogne ;  and  there- 
fore advised  me  to  go  immediately  to  view 
the  palace ;  with  this  caution  (though  he  did 
not    suppose    I    needed    it)     not    to    say   any 

• 

*  Monsieur  Boileau,  the  famous  French  poet.     Swift. 
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thing  of  the  occasioa  that  brought  me  to 
Versailles.** 

Monsieur  de  la  Bastide  having  staid  the  afler- 
aoon.  with  monsieur  Matthews,  about  eight 
o'clock  they  went  to  the  rendezvous.  My  cu- 
riosity had  led  me  in  the  morning  to  take  a 
stricter  view  of  the  vineyard  and  gardens*  I 
remained  at  the  gate  as  before.  In  an  hour  and 
a  halPs  time,  monsieur  Matthews,  with  monsieur 
de  la  Bastide,  another  gentleman,  and  a  lady, 
came  into  the  walk.  De  la  Bastide  opened  the 
,  gate,  and  held  it  some  time  in  his  hand.  While 
monsieur  Matthews  was  taking  his  leave  of  those 
persons,  I  heard  the  lady  say,  at  parting; 
^^  Monsieur^  songez  vous^  &c.  Consider  this 
night  on  what  we  have  said  to  you.**  The  gen- 
tleman seconded  her ;  saying,  ^^Ouy^'Ouy^  won- 
sieuTf  songez  vous  en  pour  la  dernierefois.  Ay, 
ay,  sir,  consider  of  it  for  the  last  time.**  To 
which  monsieur  Matthews  answered  briskly,  in 
going  out,  '^  iSire,  tout  ou  rien^  &c.  Sir,  all  or 
none,  as  I  have  had  the  honour  to  tell  your  ma- 
jesty before."  Which  puts  it  beyond  dispute 
what  the  quality  of  those  persons  were,  by  whom 
monsieur  Matthews  had  the  honour  to  be  enter- 
tained. 

On  Saturday  the  24th,  monsieur  Matthews 
kept  close  as  before ;  telling  me  ^^  a  post  chaise 
was  ordered,  to  carry  him  ta  Calais;  an4  he 
would  do  me  the  grace  *  to  take  me  with  him,  to 

*  An  affected  Gallicism,  to  favoar  the  idea  of  the  whole  beio^ 
a  translation.  The  like  artifice  may  be  observed  in  some  other 
passages.    N. 
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keep  him  company  in  the  journey,  for  he  should 
leave  monsieur  de  la  Bastide  at  Versailles/* 
While  we  were  discoursing,  that  gentleman  came 
In,  with  an  open  air,  and  a  smiling  countenance. 
He  emtiraced  monsieur  Matthews ;  and  seemed 
to  feel  so  much  joy,  that  he  could  not  easily  con* 
ceal  it.  I  left  the  chamber,  ,and  retired  to 
my  own,  whence  I  could  hear  him  say,  "  Courage^ 
monsieur :  no  travelling  to  day.  Madame  Main- 
tenon  will  have  me  once  more  conduct  ;ou  to 
her,''  After  which  I  was  called,  and  receive4 
orders  about  dinner,  &c.  Monsieur  de  la  Bas« 
tidf  told  me,  **  We  should  set  out  about  mid- 
night." He  staid  the  rest  of  the  day  with  mon* 
sieur  Matthews.  About  ten  o'clock  they  ^ent 
ibrthy  but  dispensed  with  my  attendance;,  it  wa$^ 
one  in  the  morning  before  they  returned,  though 
the  chaise  was  at  the  gate  soon  after  eleven. 
Monsieur  Matthews  took  a  morsel  of  breads 
and  a  large  glass  of  Hermitage  wine;  after 
which  they  embraced  with  much  kindness^  and 
fo  parted. 

Our  journey  to  Calais  passed  without  any  acci*- 
dent  worth  informing  you.  Mr.  Prior,  who  is 
of  a  constitution  somewhat  tender,  was  troubled 
with  a  rheum,  which  made,  speaking  uneasy  to 
l>im :  but  it  was  not  so  at  all  to  me ;  and  there^ 
fore  I  entertained  him  as  well  as  I  could,  chiefly 
with  the  praises  ef  our  great  monarch,  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  court,  the  number  of  his  attend- 
iints,  the  awe  and  veneration  paid  him  by  his 
generals  and  ministers,  and  this  immense  riches  of 
the  kingdom.  One  afternoon,  in  a  small  village, 
)>etween  Chaumont  and  Beauvais,  as  I  wa/s  dis-. 
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coursing  on  (his  subject,  several  poor  people  fol- 
lowed the  chaise,  to  beg  our  charity  :  one  louder 
than  the  rest,  a  comely  person,  about  fifty,  all  in 
rags,  but  with  a  mien  that  showed  him  to  be  of  a 
good  house,  cried  oiit,  "  Monsieury  pour  ramour 
de  Dieu,  &c.  Sir,  for  the  love  of  God,  give 
something  to  the  marquis  de  Sourdis ! "  Mr. 
Prior,  half  asleep,  roused  himself  up  at  the  name 
of  marquis,  called  the  poor  gentleman  to  him, 
and,  observing  something  in  his  behaviour  like  a 
man  of  quality,  very  generously  threw  him  a  pis- 
tole. As  the  coach  went  on,  monsieur  Prior 
asked  me,  with  much  surprise,  "  Whether  I 
thought  it  possible  that  unhappy  creature  could 
be  un  vei'itabU  marquis;  for,  if  it  were  so, 
surely  the  miseries  of  our  country  must  be  much 
greater  than  even  our  very  enemies  could  hope  or 
believe  ?  '^  I  made  bold  to  tell  him,  "  That  I 
thought  wc  could  not  well  judge  from  particulars 
to  generals ;  and  that  I  was  sure  there  wete  great 
numbers  of  niarquisses  in  France,  who  had  ten 
thousand  livres  a  year/'  I  tell  you  this  passage, 
to  let  you  see,  that  the  wisest  men  have  some 
prejudices  of  their  country  about  them  !  Wc 
got  to  Calais  on  Wednesday  >  the  28th  in  the 
evening;  and  the  next  morning  (the  29th)  I 
took  my  leave  of  monsieur  Prior ;  who,  thanking 
me  in  the  civillest  manner  in  the  world  for  the 
service  I  had  done  him,  very  nobly  made  me  a 
present  of  twenty  pistoles ;  and  so  we  parted. 
He  put  to  sea  with  a  fair  wind,  and  I  suppose,  in 
a  few  hours  landed  in  England. 

This,  sir,  is  the  utmost  I  am  able  to  inform  you 
about  monsieur  Prior's  journey  and .  negotiation. 
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Time  alone  will  let  us  know  the  events  of  i% 
which  are  yet  in  the  dark. 

lam,  Sir, 
Yourmost  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

DU  BAUDWER. 


l^OSTSCRIPT,  BY  THE  TRANSLATOR, 

The  author  of  this  tract,  having  left  his  master 
on  shipboard  at  Calais,  had,  it  seems,  no  farther 
intelligence  when  he  published  it :  neither  am  I 
able  to  supply  it,  but  by  what  passes  in  common 
report;  which,  being  in  every  body's  mouthy 
but  with  no  certainty,  I  think  it  needless  to  re- 
peat 
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Br  AN  ENEMY  TO  PEACE, 
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'^  I  have  got  a  set  of  Examiners ;  and  five  pam« 
phlets,  which  I  have  either  written  or  contributed 
to,  except  the^biest,  which  is.  the  *  Vindication  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,'  and  is  entirely  of  thq 
author  of  the  Atalantis.'' — Journal  to  Stella, 
Oct.  22,  1711. 

"  Comment  on  Hare's  *  Sermon  by  the  sanic^ 
woman ;  pnly  hints  sent  to  the  printer  frpm 
Presto,  to  give  her." — Ibid.  Nov.  3. 

*  Dr.  Francis*  Hare,  bred  at  Eton,  was  a  fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  had  the  tuition  of  the  marquis 
of  Bland  ford,  only  son  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  who  ap- 
pointed him  chaplain  general  to  her  majesty's  forces  in  the  Low 
Countries.  He  afterward  obtained  first  the  deanery  of  Worcester, 
and  then  that  of  St.  Paul's;  in  1727  was  advanced  to  the  see  of 
St.  Asaph, .aitd^n  1731  translated  to  Chichester;  vi^ldi  beheld 
till  his  death,  in  1740.  ''  He  has  written  three  small  pajDi- 
phlets  upon  the  management  of  the  war,  and  the  treaty  of  peace,'* 
says  Swift,  ExafeineV,  No.  XXIX.  He  (iai  author  of."  The  Bar- 
..rjer  Treaty  Vindicated  ;"  and  of  four  treatises  against  "The 
Conduct'^f  t^e  vM^v ;  v^yfl  ^^  %  writer  in  the  Baagorian 
controversy;  and  drew  upon  himself  the  severest  of  bishop 
Hoadly's  treatises,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Dean  of  Worcester 
still  the  same."  His  works  were  collected,^  in  four  volumes,  8ro. 
1746.    N. 
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1  HAVE  been  so  well  entertaiifed  by  reading  Dr. 
Hare's  sermon,  preached  before  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  the  aniiy,  in  way  of  thanksgiving 
for  passing  the  lines  and  taking  Bouchain,  that 
I  cannot  forbear  giving  part  of  my  thoughts 
thereupon  to  the  publick.  If  a  colonel  had  been 
to  preach  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  I  believe 
he  would  have  made  just  such  a  sermon ;  which 
before  I  begin  with,  I  mOst  beg  leave  to  consider 
the  preface,  and  that  stale  topick  in  the  pub^ 
lisher,  of  "  printing  a  discourse  without  the  au- 
thor's leave,  by  a  copy  got  from  a  friend ;  being 
himself  so  modest,  that  he  would  hy  no  means 
hear  of  printing  what  was  drawn  up  in  so  much 
haste."  If  the  thing  be  not  worth  publishing, 
either  the  author  is  a  fool,  or  his  friend  a  knave. 
Besides,  the  apology  seems  very  needless  for  one  *?f 

that  has  so  often  been  complimented  upon  his 
productions  ;,  of  which  we  have  seen  several  with- 
out either  art  or  care,  though  published  with 
this  famous  doctor's  consent.  A  good  argument, 
indeed,  is  iM>t  the  wot^e  for  being  without  art  or 
care ;  but  an  ill  one  is  nothing  without  both.  If 
planless  -aii4  Vnesty  made  amenfi%  i^or  every 
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hasty  foolish  composition,  we  should  never  have- 
an  end,  and  every  dunce  that  blotted  paper  would 
have  the  same  plea.  Bat  the  good  doctor's  zeal 
for  the  continuation  of  tlie  war  must  atone  for 
the  rest  of  his  defects.  His  politicks  and  his  di- 
vinity seem  to  he  much  of  a  size ;  there  is  no  more 
of  the  last  in  his  sermon,  than  what  is  to  be 
found  in  the  text ;  he  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  a 
partition,  that  he  scorns  to  divide  even  that. 

He  begins,  p.  62  ♦,  "  I  cannot  but  think  that 
One  of  the  properest  acknowledgments  to  God, 
for  the  manifest  tokens  we  receive  of  his  good 

providence,  is  to  consider  their  natural  tendency, 
and  what  is  the  true  use  which  he  has  put  itito 
our  power  to  make  of  them.**  May  we  not  veiy 
well  query  whether  this  be  sense  or  truth  ?  Tlie 
properest  acknowledgments  to  God,  for  the  mani- 
fest tokens,  &c.  is  to  offer  him  thanks  and  praise, 
and  obey  his  laM's. 

P.  63.  "  Persevere  bravely  in  the  just  and  ne* 
cessary  wax  we  are  engaged  in,  till  we  can  obtain 
such  a  peace,  as  the  many  successes  be  has  given 

'us  naturally  lead  to,  and,  by  the  continuance  of 
the  divine  favour,  must  end  in,  if  we  becoatent 
to  wait  his  leisure,  and  are  not,  by  our  impatience 
and  misgiving  fears,  wanting  to  ourselves.*  At 
this  rate,  When  must  we  expect  a  peace?  Miqr 
we  not  justly  ipquire,  whether  it  be  God's  or  the 
duke  of  Marlborough's  leisure  'he  would  have  us 

*  ^ai t  ?  He  is  there  in  an  army  well  paid,  -sees 
nothing  but  plenty,  nay  prbfuseness  in  the  great 
officefs,  and  riches  in  the  general.    OProfuseness^ 


•  *  *  _ 

♦  These  refcitnces  are  adapted  to3p.  Hare'i  Works, 
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wiiea  they  every  day  in  their  turns  receive  ite 
honour  of  his  grace's  company  to  dinner  wiitfh 
them.  At  that  samptoous  table  which  his  grace 
Kmce  a  week  provides  for  himself,  and  them,  the 
good  doctor  never  considers  wh^t  we  suffer  at 
home,  or  how  long  we  shall  be  able  to  iind  them 
money  to  support  their  magnificence.  I  should 
think  the  queen  and  ministry^  hext  under  God^ 
the  best  judges  what  peace  we  ought  to  make. 
If  by  odr  impatience  he  meant  tbe^rmy,  it  avas 
needless  and  absurd  ^  if  he  meant  our  impatience 
here  at  home,  being  so  far  remoioed  f^ora  the 
*sceoe,  and  in  quite  another  view,  he  >can  be  no 
judge  of  that. 

P.  64.  "  One  would  think  a  people,  twbo,  fey 
«uch  a  train  of  wonderful  successes,  were  noir 
brought  to  the  very  banks  of  Jordan,  could  not 
be  so  fearful  as  to  stop  there,  or  doubt  with  them- 
selves whether  or  no  they  should  try  to  pass  tiie 
river  (quere,  Senset  or  Scheldt?),  and  get^possee- 
sionof  the  land  which  God  had  promised  them;^ 
that  they  cquld,  with  their  own  eyes,  tak6:a  view 
of  it  (applied  to  Picardy),  and  behold  it  was  ck- 
ceeding  good,  Sec."  Our  case  and  ^the  israeiiMs 
is  very  different.  What  they  conquened,  th^  g4t 
for  themselves ;  we  take  a  view  of  the  land,  as 
they  did;»  and  ^^behold  it  to  be  exrcecding  good," 
but  good  for  others.  If  Joshua  had  spe^t  many 
years  in  conquering  the  Amorites  (with  the  toss 
of  iolSnite  blood  and  treasure),  and  then  delivered 
the  land  over  to  the  Gibeonites,  the  Israelites 
might  have  had  good  reason  to  murmur ;  and  thiit 
has  been  our  case. .  -  ^ 

Ibid.     ^'  It  seems  incredible,  that  tnen  shotfi^ 
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for  many  years  together  struggle  with  the  greatest 
difficulties,  and  successfully  go  through  iBnuinc'- 
rable  dangers,  id  pursuit  of  a  noble  end,  an:  end 
worthy  of  all  the  pains  and  trouble  they  are  at; 
and  yet  lose  their  courage  as  they  gain  ground, 
Ac."  Though  this  l^e  a  falsity  ;  yet  to  lose  cou- 
rage as  we.  gain  ground  may  very  probably  bap- 
pen,  If  we  squander  our  courage  by  the  yard,  and 
gain  ground  by  the  inch. 

Ibid.  ^^  Of  all  the  virtues  l)uman  nature  would 
aspire  to,  constancy  seems  to  be  that  it  is  least 
made  for.  A  steady  pursuit  of  the  same  end  for 
any  long  time  together  has  something  in  k  that 
looks  like  immortality,"'(hath  not  this  flight  soo}e- 
thing  in  it  that  looks  like  nonsense?)  '*  and  seems 
to  be  above  the  reach  of  mortal  man."  (How 
does  a. steady  pursuit  look. like  immortality?  If 
it  looks  like  immortality,  it  certainly  seems  to  be 
above  the  reach  of  mortal  man.)  The  *'  earth  we 
live  on,  the  air  we  breathe,  the  nourishment  we 
:take,  every  thing  about  us,  is  by  nature  subject 
to  continual  change ;  our  bodies  themselves  are 
in  a. perpetual  flux,  ai)d  not  a  moment  together 
the  same  as  they  were.  What  place  then  can 
there  be  for  a  constant  steady  priDciple  of  action 
an)idst  so  much  inconstancy  ?"  If  these  reasons 
were  true,  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  be  in- 
constant With  this  old  beaten  trash,  of  a  flux, 
<  he  might  go  on  a  hundred  pages  on  the  same 
.  subject;  without  producing  any  thing  new  :  it  is 
a  wonder  we  had  not  the  grave  observation,  "That 
nothing  is  constant. b.ut  inconstancy,"  What  does 
all  this  end  in  ?  His  first  heat  and  ^dge  shows  us 
iftdeed  a  flux  of  what  we  did  not  expect. 
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'p.  66.  '*  And  though  the  end  we  aim  at  be 
the  same  it  was,  and  certainly  nearer.*'  This  putfc 
me  in  mind  of  a  divine,  who^  preaching  on  the 
day  of  judgment,  said,  "  There  was  one  thing  he 
vould  be  bold  to  affirm.  That  the  day  of  judg* 
ment  was  nearfer  now,  than  ever  it  was  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world."  So  the  war  is  certainly 
nearer  an  end  to  day  than  it  was  yestei'day, 
though  it  does  not  end  these  twenty  years. 

Ibid.  '*  Such  fickle,  inconstant,  irresolute  crea- 
tures are  we  in  the  midst  of  oUr  bravest  resolu- 
tions. When  we  set  out,  we  seem  to  look  at 
what  we  are  aiming  at  through  that  end  of  the 
perspective  that  magnifies  the  object,  and  it 
brings  it  nearer  to  us  ;  but,  when  we  are  got  some 
way,  before  we  are  aware  we  turn  the  glass,  and, 
looking  through  the  little  end,  what  we  are  pur- 
suing seems  to  be  at  a  vast  distance,  and  dwindlcil 
almost  into  nothing."  This  is  strange  reasoning. 
Where  does  his  instrumentmaker  live  ?  We  may 
have  the  same  constancy,  the  iame  desire  to  pur- 
sue a  thing,  and  yet  not  the  same  abilities.  For 
example,  in  hunting,  many  accidents  happen ; 
you  grow  weary,  your  horse  falls  lame,  or  in 
leaping  a  hedge  throws  you  :  you  have  the  same 
reason  to  pursue  the  game,  but  not  the  same  abi- 
lity. -  '  '•    r    ' 

P,  57.  "^Theif  ieal  perhaps  flames  at  .first; 
but  it' is  the  flame  of  straw,  ^  it  has  not  strength 
to  last. '  When  the  multitude  once  begin  to  bq 
weary-  ind  indifferent,  how  easily  are  tb(>y  then 
Wdiiced-  into  false  measures  !  ^holw  ieacHly  do  they 
^vfc  ititd  suspicions  against  tht^e  wbonrbald  en- 
"couftige  thfcm  to  persevere^*^  whjte  tM^-aitj-  fomd 
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of  Others,  who,  to  aerve  themselves,  fall  in  ^itB 
their  cotnplaiata,  btit  at  the  bottom  mean  nothmg 
but  their  own  interest  P    How  base  and  fakp  so- 
ever this  reproach  be,    I  have  set  it  almost  at 
length,    that  I  may  nut  be  charged  with  unfair 
quotation.     By  the  company  the  doctor  keeps, 
und   the  patrons  he  has  chosen,  I  should   think 
him  an  undoubted  judge  when  people  mean  their 
own  interest,  but  that  I  know,  conversing  oqly 
on  one  side  generally  gives  our  thoughts  the  s^me 
turn ;  just  as  the  jaundice  make^  those  that  have 
it  think  all  things  yellow.     This  writer  is  preju- 
diced, and  looks  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  to  be 
as  self-interested  as  those  persons  from  wbom  he 
has  taken  his  observation.     But,  if  he  means  the 
present  ministry,    it  is  certain  they   could   find 
their  own  interest  in  continuing  the  war  as  well  as 
other  people;  their  capacities  are  not  less,  nor 
their  fortunes  so  great,  neither  need  they  be  at  a 
loss  iiow  to  follow  in  a  path  so  well  beaten.     Were 
they  thus  inclined,  the  way  is  open  before  them ; 
the  means  that  enriched  their  predecessors,  gave 
them  pretence  to  continoe  their  power^  and  made 
^efn  almost  necessary  evils  to  the  state^  are  npw 
no  longer  a  secret.     Did  their  sucCessora  study 
their  own  interiest  H^ith  the  s^me  aeat  as  t)>ey  do 
that  of  the  publick,  we  should  not  have  the  doc- 
tor in  these  agonies  for  fea^r  of  a  peace ;    tilings 
would  be  then  as  be  wm]A  bavp  them  ;  it  wQwW 
be  no  longer  a  fUme  of  straw,  but  |i  solid  fef, 
likely  to  last  as  long  as  hU  popr  coMPtry^en  h^d 
any  materials  to  feed  it.     But  I  wopder  be  would 
talk  of  those  who  mean  their  own  interest ;  in.^^h 
an  audience,   especially  before  tj>9fi«/f  wiv^  f^H 
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in  with  their  complaints,"  unless  he  had  given  it 
quite  another  turn,  and  bestowed  some  of  his  elo<^ 
qaenee  in  sbpwing,  what  he  really  thinks,  that 
nothing  in  nature  is  so  eligible  as,  self  interest^ 
though  purchased  at  the  price  of  a  lasting  war, 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  his  fellow  subjects,  and 
the  Weal  of  his  native  country. 

P,  €S.  "This  is  a  misfortunfe,  which  free  assem^ 

^lies,  and  popular  or  mixed  governments,  are  al- 

ii)ost  unavoidably  e?tposed  to ;  and  it  is  for  this 

j^ason,  so  few  nations  have  ever  steadily  pursued, 

for  any  long  time,  the  measures  at  iSrst  resolved 

On,  were  they  never  so  right  and  just ;  and  it  is 

for  the  same  reason  that  a  single  power  seldom 

fails  at  long  run  to  be  too  hard  for  a  confederacy/' 

A  very   good  argument  for  this  war;  a  good 

overture  and  warning,  to  make  a  general  for  life. 

It  is  an  excellent  panegyrick  upon  arbitrary  pow-» 

er;  at  this  rate,  the  French  king  is  sure  to  get  the 

better  at  last.     This  preacher   must  certainly  be 

&n  admirable  judge  of  popular  assemblies,    by 

h'riog  in  an  army.     Such  poor  writers  get  a  rote 

and  commonplace  of  talking  by  reading  pamph-* 

lets,  atid  from  thence  presume  to  make  general 

observations  upon  government,    and  set  up  for 

statesmen.     If  the  duke  of  Marlborough  be  Mo* 

ses,  what  promised  land  is  he  bringing  us  to,  un-- 

le»  this  sermon  be  preached  only  to  the   Dutch  ? 

H^  fiiay  have  plomised  them  land^  and  they  him 

Homethikig  else,  and  both  been  as  good  as  their 

words.      In  his  alle^ry  of  the  people  brought  out 

6f  Egypt,  does  the  doctor  mean  our  army  ?    The 

parallel  must  then  be  drawn  to  make  the  war  last 

/forty  years,  or  else  it  can  be  no  parallel :  we  may 
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easily  sec  how  near  the  compamon  grows.  Mo- 
ses was  accused  by  certain  Israelites;  ^'Is  it  a, 
small  thing, **  say  they,  "that  thou  liast  brought, 
us  out  of  a  land  thaffloweth  with  milk  and  honey, 
to  kill  us  in  the  wilderneaSi  except  thou  make 
tliyself  altogether  a  prince  over  us  ?"  H^th  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  been  suspected  of  any  ^uch 
design  ?  Moses  was  wroth,  and  said  unto  thd  I/>rd, 
"Respect  not  thou  their  offering:  I  have  uot 
taken  one  ass  from  ihem,  neither  hs^ve  I  hurt  oiie 
of  them*."  And  to  the  same  purpose  Samuel, 
"Whose  ox  have  I  taken?  or  whose  ass  have  I 
taken  ?  or  whom  have  I  defrauded  ?  whocn  have  I 
Oppressed  ?  or  of  whose  hand  have  I  received  any 
bribe  to  hlind  mine  eye^  with?  and  I  will  restore 
it  you  t!"  Does  the  British  Moses  speak  thus  to 
the  people?  is  there  any  sort  of  agreement  be- 
tween them  ?  Nor  are  we  sure  of  God's  com- 
mands to  go  up  against  the  Amorites,  p.  69,  as^ 
the  Isra^elites  were  ;  and  we  have  fifty  times  more 
reason  to  murmur.  They  were  carried  from  the 
wilderness,  "  into  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey  ;"  we  from  such  a  land  into  the  wilderness, 
that  is  poverty  and  misery,  and  are  like  to  be 
kept  in  the  wilderness  till  this  generation  and  the 
next  too  are  consumed,  by  mortgages,  anticipa- 
tions, &c. 

P.  71.  Where  the  doctor  says,  "  the  country 
itself  was  much  too  narrow  for  them,"  he  must 
certainly  mean  the  Dutch,  who  never  think  their 
frontiiers  can  be  too  much  extended. 

The  doctor  tells  us,  p.  72,  "The  justice  and 
necessity  of  our  cause  is  little  short  of  the  force  of 

*  Num.  xvi.  15.  f  I  Sam.  xii.  3, 
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a  command."    Did  God  command  to  fight,  be-. 
cause  the  chaplain  general  will  have  no  peace  ?  He 
asks,  "  what  is  bidding  us  go  on,  if  our  successes 
are  not  ?"  At  this  rate,  wheneVer  any  new  success 
is  gained,  or  a  town  taken,  no  peace  must   be 
made.     The  whole  exhortation   against    peace, 
which  follows,  is  vtry  proper  for  the  chaplain  of 
an  army ;  k  looks  like  atiother  Essay  of  the  Mana- 
gement of  the  War.     "These  successes  have  ge- 
nerally been  so  much  waqted  and  so  little  expec- 
ted."   If  we  have  been  ten  years  at  this  vast  ex- 
pense getting  successes  that  we  could  not  expect, 
we  were  rnad  to  begin  this  war,  which  hath  ruined 
us  with  all  this  success.    But  why  this  acclamation  ? 
is  taking  one  small  town  such  great  success  as 
points  out  to  us  the  finger  of  God  ?  Who  is  his 
God  ?  I  bejieve  the  general  has  no  little  share  in 
his  thoughts,   as  well  as  the  present  ministry, 
though    upon  a  quite    different    consideration. 
"The  clouds  have  never  this  war  thickened  more 
or  looked  blacker  than  this  year :  things  looked 
80  black  on  every  side,  as  not  to  leave  us  the  faint- 
est glinapse    of  light.     We  apprehended  nothing 
less  than  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance."    What- 
ever the  doctor  may  be  for  a  preacher,    he  has 
proved  but  an  indifferent  prophet.     The  general 
and  army  may  be  obliged  to  him  for  the  dissipation 
of  these  clouds,    though  the  ministry  are  not 
Were  they  the  cause  that  such  clouds  gathered, 
"as  made   him'  fear  an  universal  storm,    which 
could  no  way  be  fenced  aarainst?"  To  hear  him 
run  on  in  praise  of  the  wonders  of  this  campaign, 
one  would  scarce   believe  he  were  "speaking  to 
those  very  persons  who  had  formerly  gained  such 
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inemorable  victories^  and  taken  towns  ^§o  much 
greater  importance  than  Bouchatn.  Had  the 
French  no  lines  before  ?  I  thought  Mons^  Lisle, 
ftc.  bad  been  once  esteemed  considerable  places. 
But  this  is  his  youngest  child :  he  does  like  most 
mothers,  when  they  are  past  the  bopes  of  more ; 
they  doat  upon  the  youngest,  though  not  so  heal-* 
thy  nor  praiseworthy  as  the  rest  of  the  brethren. 
Is  it  our  fault,  that  ^*  three  of  the  princes  in  alliance 
with  us  resolved  to  re*call  their  troops  ?"  p.  76. 
We  brought  our  quotaSj  if  our  allies  did  not.  By 
whose  indulgence  was  it,  that  some  of  them  have 
not  been  pressed  more  closely  upon  that  head,  or 
rather  have  been  left  to  do  as  they  please  ?  It  is 
no  matter  how  hard  a  bargain  people  pretend  to 
make,  if  they  are  not  tied  to  the  performance. 

P.  75.  "  If  the  enemy  are  stronger  than  they 
were,"  how  are  we  so  near  our  great  hopes,  the 
promised  land  ?  The  aiFeotation  of  eloquence,  which 
carries  the  doctor  away  by  a  tide  of  words,  makes 
him  contradict  himself,  and  betray  his  own  argu- 
ment. Yet,  by  all  those  expressions,  p.  75^  we 
can  only  find,  that  whatever  success  we  have, 
must  be  miraculous ;  he  says,  "  we  must  trust  to 
miracles  for  our  success,**  which^  as  I  take  it,  is 
to  tempt  God:  though,  p.  77,  he  thinks,  "  the 
most  fearful  cannot  doubt  of  God's  continuance/ 
We  have  had  miraculous  success  this  nine  years 
by  his  own  account;  and  this  year,  he  owns, 
*^  we  should  have  been  all  undone,  without  a  b^w 
miracle;  black  clouds,  Sgc.  hanging  over  our 
heads.**  And  why  may  not  our  ^ns  provoke  God 
to  forsake  us,  and  bring  the  black  clouds  again  ?. 
greater  sins  than  our  inconstancy !  avarice,  ambi- 
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tioh,  disloyalty,  corruption,  pride,  dsvLnkenoesa, 
gaming,  profanencss,  blasphemy,*  ignQriiT|«,  and 
all  other  immoralities  and  irr^HgWn !  The^^'W^ 
certainly  muqh  greater  $in$;  and,  whether  fpund 
in  a  court  or  in  a  cafpp,  mugh  liWier  to  provQkfl 
God's  anger,  than  iticonstancy. 

Hid.  "If  we  h^ve  not  patience,  tp  wait  till  he 

has  finished,    by  gradual  steps,    tliis  great  wdrk, 

in  such  a  manner  as  he  in  his  infinity  wipdoiD  dhall 

think  fit."    I  desire  the  doctar  wouW  CTpUin  him*, 

self  upon  the  business  of  gradual  steps,  whether 

three  and  twenty  years  longer  will  do,  or  vb^t 

time  he  thinks  the   general  and  himself  may  liv^; 

I  suppose,    he  does  not  desire  his  gradual  stfps 

should  fexcced  their  date,  as  fond  as  he  seeing  Qf 

miracles.      J  believe  he  is  willing  enough  they 

sbpuld  be  confined  to  his  grace's  life  and  his  own.. 

M^ba4;  does  he  mean,  p.  78,  by  tli«  natural  and 

moral  consequences  that  must  l^d  us?  IfthosQ 

moral  consequences  are  consequences  upon  our 

moraU,  they  are  very  small.     **  Whatever  reason 

there  can  b^  for  putting  an  end  to  the  war  but  ^ 

good  OBC,  was  a  stronger  reason  against  beginniqig 

it"     Bight !    so  far  we  allow.     "  And  yet  those 

very  rea^ons^  that  make  us  in  so  much  haste  to  end 

it,  show  the  necessity  there  was  for  entering  into 

it."     I  am  in  mighty  hope  to  get  out  pf  a  squabs- 

ble,  and.  therefore  I  had  reason  to  get  into  it ; 

generally  the  contrary  is  true.     "What  conditipiii 

should  we  have  now  Ipeen  in,  had  w^  tamely  let 

that   prodigious   power  settle  and   confirm  itself 

without  dispute?"  It  could  never  settle  and  con-' 

firm  itself  but  by  a  war. 

P.  7.9.  ^*  Did  we  not  go  into  the  war  in  hopes 

VOL.   IJI.  F  f 
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of  success  ?  The  greatest  argument  for  going  ott 
wfth  the  war  is  that  \r€  may  have  more  success.'' 
According  to  the  doctrine  lard  down  by  our  au- 
thor, we  must  never  be  inclined  to  peace  till  we 
lose  a  battle :  every  victory  ought  to  be  a  motive 
to  continue  the  war.  Upon  this  principle,  I  sup- 
pose, a  peace  was  refused  after  tlie  battle  of  Ra- 
miilres. 

-  Ibid.  *'  How  can  we  doubt  that  we  shall  not 
still  succeed,  or  that  an  enemy  that  grows  every 
day  weaker  and  weaker,  &c."  The  doctor's  zeal 
overbears  his  memory:  just  now  the  enemy  was 
stronger  than  ever. 

'  P.  80.  **  If  we  consider  that  our  strength  is 
from  God,  &c.''  Though  all  men  ought  to  trust 
in  God;  yet  our  Saviour  tells  us,  we  ought  to  re- 
gard human  means  :  and  in  the  point  before  us, 
we  are  told,  "  That  a  king  going  forth  to  war 
against  another  king,  sittetb  down  first,  and  con- 
sulteth  whether  he  be  able  with  ten  thousand  to 
meet  him  that  cometh  against  him  with  twenty 
thousand  ;  Or  else  while  the  other  is  yet  a  great 
<^ay  off,  he  sendeth  an  embassage,,  and  desiretb 
c?t)ndkions  of  peace  *. "  Onr  Saviour*  M'^as  a 
preacher  of  peace ;  ''Peace  I  leave  with  you ;  my 
peace  I  give  unto  you,  Sccf.''  But  the  doctor 
chuseth  rather  to  drive  on  furiously  with  Jehu. 
He  answers  to  the  question,  "  Is  it  peace  ? "  as 
that  king  did  to  the  horsemeb,  ^*  What  hast  thou 
to  do  with  peace  ?  Get  thee  behind  me."  He  saith, 
"  Our  ingratitude  and  impenitence  may  defeat 
the  surest  prospects  we  hare.**    May  we  not  ask 

♦  LukexiV.  31,  52.  f  Joho  xiv.  27. 
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him,  whoseingfatitude  ?  As  to  impenitence,  I  think 
this  paragraph  is  the  only  one  wherein  he  vouch- 
safes, and  that  but  very  slightly,  in  his  whole  ser- 
mon, to  remind  the  people  of  repentance  and  amend- 
ment ;  but  leaves  a  subject  so  little  suited  to  a 
day  of  joy,'*  p.  81,  to  encourage  them  to  **go 
on  to  obtain  the  end  toward  which  they  have 
made  so  many  happy  steps."  We  differ  about 
that  end;  some  desire  peace,  others  war,  that  so 
they  may  get  money  and  power.  It  is  the  inte- 
rest of  some  to  be  in  action,  others  to  be  at  rest : 
some  people  clap  their  finger  upon  one  point,  and 
say  that  alone  can  be  a  good  peace  ;  we  say  there 
may  be  many  sorts  of  good  peace,  of  all  which 
we  esteem  the  queen  and  ministry  to  be  the  best 
judges.  The  doctor  tells  us,  "  Our  sins  may 
force  us  to  put  an  ill  end  to  the  war."  He  should  ^ 
explain  what  he  calls  an  ill  end ;  I  am  apt  to 
think,  he  will  think  nothing  good  that  puts  an 
end  to  it,''  since  he  saith,  "  Vengeance  may  affect 
not  only  us,  but  gener^lyons  yet  unborn."  That 
they  have  taken  care  of  already.  We  have  pretty 
well  mortgaged  posterity,  oy  the  expenses  of  this 
devouring  war  :  and  must  we  never  see  an  end  to 
it,  till  there  is  not  in  enemy  left  to  contend  with, 
for  so  our  author  would  intimate  ?  In  what  a  con- 
dition  must  we, expect '^p  be,  long  before  that? 
It  is  very  happy  for  the  nation,  that  \w  do  not 
lie  at  the  mercy  of  this  gentleman ;  that  his  voice 
is  not  necessary  toward  the  great  end  we  pant 
after,  the  unloading  of  our  burden,  and  the  miti* 
gatibn  of  our  taxes.  A  just  and  necessary  war  is 
an  ostentatious  theme,  and  may  bear  being  de- 
claimed on.     Let  us  have  war ;  what  have  we  to 

F  f  2 
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do  with  peace  ?  We  hai^e  beaten  our  enemy ;  let 
us  beat  him  again.  God  has  given  us  success ; 
he  encourages  us  to  go  on.  Have  we  not  won 
battles  and  towns,  passed  tlie  lines,  and  taken  the 
great  Bouchain ;  what  avails  our  miseries  at  home ; 
a  little  paltry  wealth,  the  decay  of  trade,  increase 
of  taxes,  dearness  of  necessaries,  expense  of 
blood,  and  lives  of  our  countrymen  ?  are  there  not 
foreigners  to  supply  their  places  ?  have  not  the 
loss  of  so  many  brave  soldiers  been  offered  to  the 
legislature  as  a  reason  for  calling  in  such  numbers 
of  poor  Palatines  *,  as  it  were  to  fill  up  the  chasm 
of  war,  and  atone  for  desolation  among  our  sub- 
jects ?  If  we  continae  thus  prodigal  of  our  blood 
and  treasure,  in  a  few  years  we  shall  have  as  little 
of  the  one  as  the  other  left :  and  our  women,  if 
they  intend  to  multiply,  must  be  reduced,  like 
the  Amazons,  to  go  out  of  the  land,  or  take  them 
husbands  at  home  of  those  wretched  strangers 
whom  our  piety  and  charity  relieved.  Of  the  na- 
tives there  will  be  scarce  a  remnant  preserved  ;  and 
thus  the  British  name  may  be  endangered  once 
more  to  be  lost  in  the  German. 

Were  it  not  for  fear  of  offending  the  worthy 
doctor,  I  should  be  tempted  to  compare  his  ser- 
mon with  one  that  some  time  since  made  so  much 
Boiae  in  the  world  f  ;  but  I  am  withheld  by  the 
consideration  of  its  being  so   universally    con- 

*  The  pernicious  consequence  of  calling  in  thc^se  foreigners  is 
described  by  Dr.  Swift,  in  the  Examiner,  No.  XLI.  and  XLV. 
and  in  his  History  of  the  Four  last  Years  of  the  Queen,  he  says 
"  the  public  was  a  loser  by  every  idrvidual  among  them."    N. 

t  The  well-known  sermon  of  Dr.  Sacbeverell.    N, 
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deraned,  nay  prosecuted,  on  one  side.      Perhaps 
the   chaplain ^ general  will  not  like  the  parallel: 
thei-e  may  be  found  the  same  heat,    the  same  in- 
nuendoes,   upon   different  subjects,    though  the 
occasion  be  not  so  pressing.     What  necessity  was 
there  of  preaching  up  war  to  an  army,  who  daily 
enrich    themselves    by  the  continuation  of   it? 
Does  he  not  think,  loyalty  and  obedience  woulcf 
have  been  a  properer  subject  ?     To  have  exhorted 
them  to  a  perseverance  in  their  duty  to  the  queen, 
to  prepare  and  soften  their  minds,  that  they  may 
receive  with  resignation,  if  not  applause,    what- 
ever her  majesty  shall  think  fit  to  transact.     The 
doctor,,  without  suspicion  of  flattery,  might  very 
well  have  extolled,  their  great  actions,  and  con- 
gratulated with  them  upon  the  peape  we  are  likely 
to  enjoy ;  by  which  they  will  be  at  leisure  to  reap 
the  harvest  of  their  blood  and  toil,  take  their  rest 
at  home,  and  be  reheved  from  the  burden  and 
danger  of  a  cruel  war.     And  as  our  gratitude  will 
be  ever  due  to  them  for  delivering  us  from  our 
distant  enemy  the  French,  so  shall  we  have  reason 
to  bless  whoever  are  the  authors  of  peace  to  these 
distressed  nations,    by  which  we  may  be  freed 
from  those   nearer   and  much  more  formidable 
^p^oiies,  discontent  and  poverty  at  home. 
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to  introduce  all  the  fine  tblnsrs  that  are  thousrlit 
fit  to  be  said  of  this  campaign ;  and  is  directed 
to  ask  those  questions,  which  none  that  reads  and 
lives  in  any  part  of  England  can  be  supposed  to 
be  ignorant  of,  on  purpose  to  heighten  the  glory 
of  the  general,  and  abuse  the  capacities  of  the 
present  ministry.  This  method  of  his  seems  to  be 
copied  from  that  great  genius  and  champion  of 
their  cause,  the  Observator*;  and  our  Examiner 
acts  the  part  of  his  countryman  Roger,  which, 
how  agreeable  to  the  spirit  and  sense  of  the  Exar 
miner,  may  be  easily  judged  from  his  writings, 
which  have  met  with  a  general  approbation  for 
their  wit  and  learning. 

Bat,  leaving  the  falseness  and  improbability  of 
the  diction,  I  shall  only  consider  the  malice  and 
design  of  this  houte-fcu^  that  would  set  the  people 
on  flame,  and  advance  the  general  to  a  height 
where  none  had  ever  been  hoisted  before,  only 
for  the  bare  consequences  that  attend  his  being 
at  the  head  of  an  army  so  often  victorious,  so 
x^ell  paid  and  encouraged,  with  no  enemies  in 
view  but  those  whom  it  was  familiar  to  them  to 
overcome,  and  who  though  superior  in  number 
(as  indeed  they  were)  yet  are  wholly  dispirited 
b}'  continued  losses,  and  at  present  restrained  by 
the  positive  commands  of  their  monarch  ;  who 
has  given  it  in  charge  to  monsieur  Villars,  not 
to  venture  the  army  but  upon  manifest  advanta- 
ges ;  so  that  nothing  might  be  left  to  fortune, 
which  had  appeared  so  contrary  to  them  of  late, 
ajid  seems  to  have  so  great  a  hand  in  the  rise  and 

*  A  pcriixlical  p^pcr  by  Ridpath  and  Tutchin,     N* 
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fall  of  empires,  and  that  period  which  is  set  to 
human  glory. 

This  new  Medley  would  bespeak  our  compas- 
sion for  his  hero,  by  telling  of  "  the  hard  usage 
he  has  met  with,  and  the  sufficient  reason  he  has 
had  to  be  disgusted ;  his  scandalous  manner  of 
treatment  from  the  Examiner  and  his  party :  for," 
he  says,  **  he  is  sensible  the  usage  he  gave  him 
%vas  not  wholly  from  himself"    And  again,  "  That 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  is  devested  of  all  inter- 
est and  authority,  both  at  home  and  in  the  army; 
whom  so  much  pains  have  been  taken  to  mortify, 
that  he  might  either  in  discontent  throw  up  his 
command,    or   continue   in   it  without  honour ; 
whom  we  laboured  to  make  the -mark  of  publick 
hatred ;  as  if  it  were  impossible  for  liberty  and 
gratitude  to  consist  together,  and  men  were  to  be 
ill  used  for  no  other  reason   but  because  they 
could  not  be  used  so  well  as  they  deserve."    And 
farther,  "  Your  friends   may   use   the   duke   of 
Marlborough  as  ill  as  they' please:  but  let  them 
be  assured  in  the  end,  this  will  certainly  turn  up- 
on themselves ;  and  the  time  will  come,  when  it 
will  be  as  safe  to  speak  truth  of  the*  present  mi- 
nistry, ^s  it  is  now  to  belie  the  old  !  and  then, 
my  friend,  you  may  hear  farther  from  me."  Who, 
after  this,  would  not  conclude  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough had  been  turned  out  of  all,  his  estate 
confiscated,   and  himself  under   the   most  rigid 
sentence  ?     Nothing  less  should  have  provoked 
this  audacious  person  to  have  taken  such  liberty 
of  speech,  and  been  guilty  of  such  threatenings 
against  the  persons  the  queen  is  pleased  to  honour 
^.nd  trust.     Yet,   that  we  n>ay  examine  things 
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more  coolly  than  this  incf  ndiary ;  what  hardships 
has  this  great  man   to  complain  of?     I  believe 
we  shall  .scarce  find  any  precedent  among  the 
Romans,  that  their  generals  abroad  ever  thought 
themselves  disobliged,  upoh  theremoval  of  a  quaes- 
tor at  home,  or  the  changing  one  secretary  for 
another ;  and  yet  this  is  the  height  of  that  dis- 
content  they  so  much    complain  against.     The 
queen,  who  seems  directed  by  Heaven,  as  a  re- 
ward for  her  piety,  in  the  choice  of  her  ministers 
and  officers,  did  herself  set  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough  at  the  head  of  her  army :  she  knew  his 
long  experience  in  military  affairs  ;.  that  he  had 
run  through  all  the  several  degrees  of  service,  and 
either  had  a  genius  for  war,    or  nothing.     No 
man  ever  entered  upon  his  command  with  greater 
encouragement :  the  love  and  smiles  of  his  sove- 
reign, the  good  wishes  of  the  people,  and  if  not 
the  personal  love  of  the  soldiers,  yet  the  hatred 
they  had  for  the  enemy,  and  their  sufferings  du- 
ring the  late  peace,  gave  them  a  double  edge  to 
war,  and  made  them  gain  such  glorious  victories, 
which  all  must  own  were  got  by  the  bravery  of 
the  English.     Their  personal   valour   proved  of 
use,  when  neither  genius  in  the  general  nor  ex- 
traordinary conduct  was  required ;  though  none 
will  dispute  his  excelling  in  either  :  it  has  chanced 
that  our  greatest   victories  have  been   obtained 
moi-e  by  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  than  the  fi^ 
^^sse  of  the  commander ;  yet  he  has  reaped  all 
the  advantage.     Is  he  not  the  richest  and  great- 
est subject  in  Christendom  ?     Has  there  not  been 
a  more  than  ordinary  application,  since  the  troops 
under  his  command  |irst  took  the  field/  to  supply 
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them  with  every  thing  that  was  n^ceseary?  Who*? 
ever  of  her  majesty's  subjects  were  left  unpaid, 
care  was  t^kea  that  money  shoylci  not  be  wanting 
for  the  war  in  Flanders,  Even  upon  the  change 
of  ministry,  it  was  almost  the  first  act  of  power  in 
the  new,  to  borrow  tnoipey  to  send  to.  the  army 
under  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  gummand.  He 
was  so^r  from  being  **  devested  of  all  authority 
both  at  home  and  abroad,"  that  there  was  not 
any  change  in  what  related  to  his  gr^c^'s. family, 
save  the  golden  key  *  :  which,  after  long  waiting, 
was  thought  necessary  to  be  J)estowed  upon  a, 
person,  who  would  not  think  herself  grown  too 
great  for  the  indispensable  attendance  of  the 
place.  The  queen,  nay  the  new  ministers,  used 
his  grace  with  the  same  goodness  and  confidence, 
in  relation  to  his  charge,  as  the  former  did. 
What  occasion  was  there  for  discontent  ?  did  he. 
ask  any  favour,  and  was  refused  it  ?  had  not  her 
mcyesty  forgiven,  nay  forgot  that  supreme  mark 
of  arrogance  in  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  when 
be  durst  show  himself  disobliged  at  her  giving 
away  one  regiment,  without  first  obtaining  his 
leave  as  general  ?f  was  there  any  remembrance^ 

•  The  clQe%es^  of  Murlborough  was  groom  of  the  stole,  first 
l«.dy  of  the  bedchamber,  lady  of  the  wardrobe,  and  had  the  privy 
purse,  llie  latter  ofFicc  was  .given  to  Mrs.  Masham  ;  the  others 
to  the  duchess  of  Somerset.     N. 

+  The  regiment  commanded  by  Algernon  Capel,  the  53d  earl 
of  Essex,  becoming  vacant  on  his  being  appointed  constable  of 
The  Tower,  June  25,  1707  ;  the  queen  intended  to  bestow  it 
upon  Mr.  Hill.  She  signified  her  pleasure  to  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough ;  who  refused  his  consent,  and  retired  in  anger  to  the 
country-     After  some  heats,  the  regiment  was  given  to  a  third 
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but  in  his  own  thoughts,  of  all  that  had  been 
done  by  his  party,  to  perpetuate  his  command  ? 
If  he  was  really  disgusted,  because  one  of  his 
sons-in-law  ♦,  and  the  father  of  another  f,  were 
removed ;  how  ungrateful  and  undutiful  was  that 
behaviour  to  the  person  that  had  so  wonderfully 
raised  him  ;  to  a  sovereign,  who  had  honoured 
him  with  such  superlative  marks  of  her  favour  ! 
It  is  possible  he  might  only  seem  discontented,  to 
please  his  family,  though,  it  has  been  shown, 
without  reason;  to  which  they  interpreted  his 
going  to  Blenheim  just  before  the  queen's  birth- 
day, from  whence  he  returned  the  day  after ;  as 
if  he  purposely  chose  to  omit  paying  his  duty  and 
respects  upon  so  remarkable  an  occasion. 

But  what  mortifications,  what  hardships,  arc 
these  which  our  author  complains  of?  Was  his 
commission  limited  ?  had  he  not  power  to  advance 
or  retreat?  was  he  forbidden  to  besiege  or  fight? 
was  he  commanded  to  take  no  steps  but  what 
were  directed  from  above?  wherein  was  he  de- 
vested  of  his  authority  ?  when  was  this  barbarous 
usage  ?  was  there  any  person  hired  to  assassinate 
Jiis  fame,  or  take  away  his  life  ?  what  conspiracy, 
what  confederacv,  to  make  criminals  accuse  him? 
did  any  of  his  enemies  tamper  with  monsieur  de 
Guiscard,    and   offer   him   his  life,  pardon,  and 

person.  6n  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  in  January  1708-9; 
the  command  of  The  Tower  was  bestowed  on  earl  Rivers,  by  a 
contrivance  between  the  queen  and  Mr.  Harley,  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  intended  that 
office  for  the  duke  of  Northumberland.     N» 

*  The  earl  of  Sunderland.     N. 

t  The  earl  of  Godolphin.     N, 
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itioney,  to  lay  his  villauy  upon  the  duke  ?     Had 
the  persons  here  in  power  a  mind  that  his  designs 
this  campaign  should  miscarry,  how  easy  would 
it  have  been  for  them  to  have  effectually  disap- 
pointed  them^    and    without   being  discovered ! 
An  artful  hand  can  make  more  wonderful,  though 
concealed,    movements.      But,    instead    of  such 
usage,  has  he  not  been  supplied  with  all  possible 
vigour  ?  Avas  not  a  young  general  sent  off*,  that 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  might. have  no. occasion: 
of  discontent,    nor   appearance   for   complaint  r 
were  not  his  soldiers,  flushed  with  many  victories, 
eager  and  impatient  to  be  led  on  to  more  ?  did 
he  not  very  well  know,  as  I  have  said   before, 
that  monsieur  Villars  durst  not  fight  him,  though 
he  had  greater  numbers  than  the  duke,  since  the 
king  had  forbidden  his  venturing  his  army  with- 
out evident  advantages  ?  are  not  the  French  dis- 
pirited and  overawed  by  the  superior  genius  of 
the  English,  by  whom  they  have  been  so  often 
vanquished  ?  is  it  then  such  a  wonder,  after  all 
the  glorious  victories  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
has   obtained,  that,  with  the  same  fortune,  the 
same  cause,  the  same  army,  and  against  the  same 
enemy,  his  grace  has  added  one  inferior  fortress 
to  his  greater  conquests  ?  are  the  Senset  and  the 
Scheldt  more  formidable  rivers  than  the  Danube 
or  the  Rhine  ?    are  only  passing  the  lines  near 
Bouchain  more  wonderful  than  beating  the  French 
in  their  lines  near  Brabant?  or  have  our  former 

*  The  duke  of  Ormond  ;  who  had  been  sent  to  France  at  ten 
years  of  age,  and  on  his  return  was  admitted  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford ;  of  which  university  lie  was  afterward  chancellor,  lie 
died  Nov.  16,  1745,  in  his  S  1st  year.     N. 
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campaigns  been  8o  barren  of  great  actions^  that 
we  need  so  much  cry  up  the  passing  of  two  rivers 
and  one  morass,  where  none  durst  oppose  them ; 
as  if  the  general's  glory  were  never  consummate 
till  now ;  or  as  if  indeed  he  could  have  done  less, 
except  he  had  been  resolved  to  do  nothing,  which 
could  scarce  have  been,  with  an  army  so  full  of 
ardour  to  fight?  Ttiesq  flights  of  joy,  upon  so 
small  an  occasion,  seem  to  me  just  as  reasonable 
as  if  some  great  conqueror  should  iand  in  England, 
^eat  all  our  armies,  and  take  London  in  one 
campaign;  and  yet  reserve  his  triumphs  and  the 
people's  acclamations  for  the  next,  only  upon  the 
taking  of  Islington. 

Whether  this  action,  in  respect  to  those  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  had  performed  before,  de-^ 
'  serves  to  be  valued  to  that  height  our  author  car- 
ries it,  may  be  gathered  from  what  sir  W.  Temple 
says:  "In  May  I676,  the  king  of  France  6ent 
the  duke  of  Orleans  to  besiege  Bouchain,  with 
some  part  of  his  troops,  being  a  small  though 
strong  place,  considerable  for  its  situation  to  th^ 
defence  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  The  kingi 
with  the  strength  of  his  army,  posted  himself  so 
advantageously,  as  to  hinder  the  prince  of  Orange 
from  beuig  able  to  relieve  it,  or  to  fight  without 
disadvantage.  The  armies  continued  some  days 
facing  one  another,  and  several  times  drawing 
out  in  order  to  battle,  which  neither  of  them 
thought  fit  to  begin.  Bouchain  was  surrendered 
the  eighth  day  of  the  siege  *."  Behold  the 
Mme  circumstance,  attended  with  the  same  con- 

*  See  Temple'i  Memofis,  p.  189.     N. 
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quest,  difFeriog  only  in  the  number  of  days, 
in  which  the  disadvantage  lies,  by  many,  on  his 
grace's  side ! 

I  can  never  believe  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
will  think  himself  obliged  to  the  author  of  this 
paper,  for  representing  him, as  "a  mortified  per- 
son, and  ope  devested  of  all  authority  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  "  no  more  than  I  do  imagine  that  his 
grace  can  in  his  own  nature  be  nndutiful  to  that 
power  that  has  raised  him  ;  however  accidentally 
he  might  once  be  wanting  in  that  respect  he  owed 
the  queen,  in  the  business  of  the  regiment  belong- 
ing the  late  earl  of  Essex  *.  Nor,  when  I  re- 
member how  much  he  did  formerly  for  consci-. 
ence  sake,  and  the  interest  of  the  church  of 
J^ngland,  can  I  persuade  myself  he  will  now  en- 
gage against  it.  How  seasonably  did  he  decline 
king  James's  service,  when  the  papists  and  dis- 
senters were  united  in  interests  to  destroy  the 
church;  king  James,  to  whom  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough was  engaged  by  the  highest  gratitude ! 
He  had  saved  his  life  in  the  Gloucester  frigate, 
and  honoured  his  grace's  family  so  far  as  to  mingle 
his  own  royal  blood  with  it.  Did  not  the  duke,  of 
Marlborough  forego  the  interests  of  his  sister 
and  her  children,  his  nephews  and  nieces,    that 

he  was  so  fond  of  before,  for  the  goo^  pf  hi§ 
country,  and  the  security  of  the  protestajit  reli- 
gion ?  was  he  not  contriving  to  deliver  up  the 
king  to  the  prince  of  Orange  |,  if  the  design  had 

*  6oe  abov^,  p.  445.     N. 

t  The  night  before  he  left  London,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by 
pome  of  hit  cbief  officers  to  «eiec  his  person,  and  to  deliver  him 

VOL,^III.  O   g 
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not  been  prevented?  and  did  he  not  withdraw 
himself  from  his  benefactor,  to  serve  against  ^him  . 
under  his  greatest  enemy ;  protesting,  in  his  letter 
to  the  king,  ^'  that  his  desertion  from  his  majesty 
proceeded  from  no  other  cause,  than  the  inviolable 
dictates  of  conscience,  artd  a  high  and  necessary 
concern  for  his  religion,  with  which  he  was  in- 
structed that  nothing  could  come  in  competi- 
tion *  ? "    Did  the  duke  do  all  this  for  the  church 

into  the  hands  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  earl  of  Rochester, 
the  lord  Churchill,  the  bishop  of  London  [Dr.  Henry  Compton], 
sir  George  Hewit,  with  several  others,  met  at  Mr^  Hatton  Comp- 
ton's  lodging's  in  St.  Alban's  street.  After  a  long  debate  concern- 
ing the  means  of  serving  to  the  best  purpose  the  prince  of  Orange, 
it  was  at  length  resolved,  that  Rochester  should  attend  the  king 
to  Salisbury,  to  betray  his  counsels  to  the  prince ;  that  Churchill 
should  endeavour  to  secure  the  person  of  James,  which  could  best 
be  done,  when  Maine  was  staff/ officer  on  duty.  Should  Msune 
and  the  guards  resist,  no  safety  remained  but  in  dispatching  the 
king.  Churchill,  but  perhaps  very  unjustly,  is  said  to  have  un- 
dertaken this  barbarous  service.  The  design  of  seizing  the  king  is 
ascertained  from  various  quarters ;  but  an  intention  to  stab  or 
pistol  him,  in  case  of  resistance,  is  too  shocking  to  merit  credit^ 
without  the  most  positive,  clear,  and  decisive  proofs.  The  only 
evidence  of  the  fact  is  the  deathbed  confession  of  sir  George 
Hewit ;  who,  after  having  received  emoluments  and  honours  from 
William,  repented,  in  his  last  moments,  of  his  conduct  toward 
his  former  master. — James,  suspecting  Churchill  and  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  once  intended  to  have  sent  them,  under  a  guard,  to 
Portsmouth;  but  he  judged  that  severity,  instead  of  aiding 
would.hurt  his  affi^ire.     Macpherson. 

^  His  desertion  from  king*^James  might,  in  some  measure  be  ex- 
cused from  its  utility.  But  his  design  of  placing  that  unfortunate 
prince  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  his  rival  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  common  feelings  of  mankind*.  With  regard  to  Hiif,  he 
was  a  benefactor,  a  friend,  and  even  a  father.  He  raised  him 
from  obscuri^   to  independence,    to  fortune,  and  to  honour. 
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of  England ;  and  will  our  author,  or  any  of  the 
whiggiah  side,  persuade  us  he  can  so  far  recede 
from  his  former  principles,  to  take  party  against 
that  very  church  he  has  helped  to  preserve  ?  to 
join  in  opposition  to  her  with  her  bitterest  foes, 
when  he  is  already  as  great  and  rich  as  a  subject 
ought  to  be  ? 

No  !  no !  Such  restless  spirits  as  this  writer, 
M^ho,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Dryden,  "  fire  that 
world  which  they  were  sent  by  preaching  to 
warm,"  those  "  Phaetons  of  mankind,"  abuse  the 
reputation  df  the.  greatest  persons,  and  do  them- 
selves honour  at  the  expense  of  others,  who,  being 
equally  ignorant  of  many  things,  yet  pretend  to 
.  determine  of  all  the  affairs  of  war  and  the  cabinet ; 
to  enflame  the  people,  abuse  the  ministry,  and 
the  queen  through  them ;  to  trouble  the  waters,  in 

I 

He  pkced  him  in  that  only  state,  that  could  render  his  desertion 
destructive  to  his  own  affairs.     If  his  misconduct  had  rendered 
James  unworthy  of  the  returns  of  gratitude  due  to  other  men, 
why  was  king  William  also  deceived?    If  no  measures  were  to  be 
kept  with  either  of  those  monarchs,  why  was  England  betrayed 
to  her  mortal  enemy  ?    Though  these  questions  can  scarcely  be 
answered  to  satisfaction,    they  admit  of    allevifttions.     In  the 
characters  of  mankind,  some  allowances  must  be  made  for  their 
passions  and  frailties;     The  attention  to  interest,  which  passed 
through  the  whole  conduct  of  Marlborough,  might  suggest  to.  his 
prudence,  to  quit  the  fortunes  of  a  man  apparently  destined  for 
rain.     His  spirit  might  induce  him  to  oppose  king  William ;   as 
the  cold  reserve,  neglect,  and  aversion  of  that  prince,  might.offend 
his  pride.     |n  this  state  of  mind,  his  lordship  could  hardly  sepa- 
rate the  interest  of  the  kingdom  from  that  of  the  king:   and  he 
informed  the  French  court  of  the  expedition  against  Brest  [in 
^694],  more  with  a  design  of  being  revenged  on  William,  thaQ 
with  a  view  to  serve  France,  at  the  expense  of  England.     M^c-, 
^^HsasoK* 

G  g  2 
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-hopes  crowns  and  mitres  may  be  found  floating 
i)n  the  surface,  and  ready  to  fall  to  the  share  ^ 
the  boldest  hand. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  ''  scandalous  roan^' 
ner  of  treatment "  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  u 
this  writer  tells  us,  ^^  has  met  with  from  the  Exa- 
miner and  his  party ; "   for,  he  is  sensible,  the 
usage  he  gave  him  was  "  not  wholly  from  him$cir 
How  can  he  be  sensible  of  that  ?    For  to  this  day 
it  does  not  appear  who  the  Examiner  is,  nor  that 
he  had  instructions  to   talk    of  Crassus,   Cati- 
line, or  Anthony.     That  pen  still  remains  con- 
cealed; neither  rewards  nor  presents  have  b^ea 
given  to  any,  that  we  can  suppose  was  author  of 
those  papers.     Whoever  he  were,  he  has  had  the 
modesty  not  to  reveal  himself,  though  bis  remarks 
were  only  against  those  persons  whom  the  queen 
had  thought  fit  to  dispense  with  from  farther  ser- 
vin]g  her;    the  general  excepted,    as  this  writer 
would  have  us  believe :  but  he  is  the  satirist,  who 
makes  the  application.      Cannot  a  per3on  treat 
of  the  excessive  avarice  and  sordid  behaviour  of 
Marcus  Crassus,  but,  because  the  duke  of  %^^\ 
borough  is  known  to  be  an  extreme  good  hll^ 
band  of  his  money,    he  must   needs  intend  his 
grace  as  a  parallel  ?     Indeed  !    Does  this  libeller 
think  there  is  so  near  a  resemblance  betweeii  thero? 
Why,  where  then  is  the  injustice  ?    To  show  that 
there  has  been  any,  let  him  convince  us  that  his 
grace   is  become  generous,    or  less  in  love  with 
riches/5  and  the  comparison  will  cease.     But  till 
th^n,  though  he  were  the  conqueror  of  Europe 
instead  of  Flanders,  the  people  will  be  apt  to  dc: 
test  a  vice  they  are  sure  to  suffer  by ;    regardiaf 
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it  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  bravest  actions,  or 
indeed  the  only  motive  to  the  performance  of 
them :  and  where  interest  is  suspected  to  be  the 
Spur  to  glory,  the  reputation  will  always  be  less 
clear  and  shining.  As  to  the  comparison  with 
Catiline,  I  find  not  the  least  ground  for  it :  nor 
can  it  be  so  intended,  though  the  old  Medley, 
with  his  unfair  quotation,  has  charged  it  upon  the 
Examiner.  The  passage  is  in  the  fourth  Ex- 
aminer*, to  which  I  refer  the  reader,  which  can 
never,  I  hope,  be  applicable  to  England;  for, 
how  ambitious  soever  a  general  may  prove,  a 
brave,  true  English  army  cannot  create  either 
fear  or  danger  of  their  becoming  a  mercenary 
army.  But  the  author  farther  tells  us,  the  Ex- 
aminer was  "pleased  to  make  the  civil  comparison 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  duchess,  to 
Anthony  and  Fulvia,"  What  is  there  said  of 
Anthony  is  so  little,  that  it  is  scarce  worth  any 
body's  taking  it  to  themselves.  I  am  sorry  an 
author  cannot  introduce  a  figure,  though  in 
poetry,  of  a  haughty,  proud,  wrathful,  and  envi- 
ous woman,  but  the  application  must  be  presently 
made  to  his  hand :  as  if  there  were  no  vices  in 
history,  but  what  could  be  paralleled  in  life ! 
In  such  a  case,  I  must  -say,  as  I  did  just  before,  in 
that  of  Crassus,  with  this  addition,  that  sure 
there  must  be  some  sort  of  resemblance,  or  one's 
very  friends  would  never  dare  to  make  the  ready 
comparison! 

*  l\  is  in  the  forty-ninth  F..\h miner.  This  is  an  additional  proof 
(if  it  needed  any)  that  Dr.  Switi  wrote  as  far  as  No.  4-3.  Mrs, 
Manley  began  No.  46;  and  calls  ^o.  49,  the  fourth.  See  the 
Advertisen^ent  prefixed  to  vol.  IV.     N. 
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Behold  here,  the  utmost  of  that  charge  this 
author  has  drawn  up,  of  what  has  been  done, 
by  way  of  mortification  to  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough. Alas ;  this  is  but  one  instance  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  !  whereas  the  present  minis- 
try may  complain  of  a  hundred  :  but  their  heads 
are  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  such  impotent 
blasts  or  disordered  by  every  libeller's  malice. 
What  clouds  of  pointless  arrows,  though  sent 
with  a  good  will,  have  flown  from  the  Observator, 
the  Review,  and  Medley  !  how  have  great  and 
mean  geniuses  united  to  asperse  their  conduct, 
and  turn  the  management  of  the  late  persons  in 
power  upon  these  !  Humourous,  senseless  ballads ; 
foolish  parallels ;  the  titles  of  Oxford  and  Mor^ 
timer*,  have  been  an  ample  field.  Who  but 
must  despise  such  wretched  wits  !  I  could  quote 
several  others,  if  it  were  not  reviving  them  from 
their  obscurity,  or  rather  giving  new  life  to  those 
stillborn,  shapeless  births,  which  but  just  ap- 
peared and  perished.  Nor  do  I  remember  any 
person  to  have  so  far  gloried  in  those  monstrous 
productions,  as  to  own  being  a  parent  to  them, 
but  the  renowned  Dr.  Hare  f.  The  close  of  his 
fourth  letter  of  the  "Management  of  the  War" 
is  indeed  very  extraordinary ;  where  he  tells,  **  If 
they  should  describe  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to 
be  a  short,  black,  fattish,  ill-shaped  man,  that 
loves  to  djink  hard,  never  speaks  to  be  under- 
stood,   is  extremely  revengeful  and  ill-bred ;    if 

*  See  "  The  Lives  of  Roger  Mortimer  and  Robert  Harley 

17 nr    N. 

t  See  p.  42 1.     N. 
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they  should  represent  his  mind  to  he  a  complica- 
tion of  all  ill  qualities,"  &c.  Here  is  more  malice, 
though  less  wit  and  truth,  than  any  thing  they 
accuse  in  the  Examiner.  In  times  of  liberty  and 
faction,  we  must  expect  that  the  best  persons 
will  be  Hbelled;  the  difference  hes  in  the  skill,  of 
the  hbeller.  One  draws  near  tlie  life ;  another 
must  write  the  name  under,  or  else  we  cannot  un- 
derstand :  for,  as  yet  I  never  met  one  person, 
that  could  find  out  who  Dr.  Hare  designed,  by 
his  short,  black,  fattish,  ill-shaped  man ;  though 
he  has  so  far  exceeded  the  liberty  the  Examiner 
has  taken,  as  to  pretend  to  paint  the  very  linea- 
ments of  the  body,  as  well  as  those  of  the  mind. 
Thus  far  you  see  what  little  reason  our  author 
has  to  complain  for  the  duke  of  Ma,rlborough's 
hard  usage;  but  he  grows  bolder,  and,  in  just 
despair  of  the  continuation  of  a  war  from  which  he 
reaps  so  many  advantages,  attacks  what  (notwith- 
standing the  many  refinements  of  some  late  patriots) 
I  take  still  to  be  an  undoubted  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war.  This 
author,  treating  the  queen  with  as  little  considera- 
tion as  his  patrons  used  to  do,  does  not  so  muchi 
as  consult  her  majesty's  wisdom  and  inclination; 
but  supposes,  "  BO  British  parliament  will  ever  be 
chosen  here,  that  will  ratify  an  ill  peace,  or  will 
not  crush  the  bold  man  who  shall  propose  it." 
This  is  like  what  he  says,  "  That  the  time  will 
come,  when  it  will  be  as  safe  to  speak  truth  of 
the  present  ministry,  as  it  is  to  behe  the  old." 
What  can  one  suppose  from  these  threatenings  ? 
They  are  such  as  in  wisdom  should  never  be 
made,  scarce  with  an  army  to  back  them :  did  I 
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not  know  the  loyalty  of  ours,  1  should  fe^r,  from 
our  author's  great  intelligence,  that  they  were  in 
the  secret,  to^frighten  the  ministry  and  parliament 
from  taking  into  consideration  the  unanimous 
wishes  and  wants  of  our  people,  who  have  sus- 
tained so  long  a  war,  to  the  ruin  of  their  trade, 
and  a  vast  expense  of  their  blood  and  treasure, 
upon  such  disinterested  views  as  sure  no  people 
besides  ever  did.  We  very  well  know  his  reasons, 
for  providing  peace  should  not  be  made  without 
Spain*;  yet,  when  all  those  kingdoms  and  depen- 
dencies were  united  to  the  empire,  the  house  of 
Austria  was  more  terrible  to  Europe  than  the  house 
of  Bourbon  has  been  since;  and  a  confederate  War 
was  then  successfully  carried  on,  as  now,  to  fix 
the  balance  of  power.  Let  us  but  consider  What 
wonderful  things  this  ministry  has  alr^^dy  dotie; 
let  us  enter  into  their  chai-iacter  and  capacity,  their 
true  love  of  their  country,  and  sincere  endeavours 
for  its  welfare;  and  then  may  our  hearts  be  at  rest; 
and  Conclude,  that  whatever  peace  they  shdl  think 
fit  to  advise,  will  be  the  best  that  they  could  ob- 
tain, for  the  safety  of  the  church,  the  glory  ftf 
their  sovereign,  and  the  e^ise  and  happiness  of 
her  whole  people.  Let,  them  thjlt  would  oppose 
k  consider  how  mjlny  million^  this  one  year's  war 
hath  cost  us,  when  iill  the  great  actibns  performed 

*  *rh6ugh  Marlbcroilgh  sliQ^teil  less  apathy  than  was  expected 
from  bis  tonner  character,  his  Enemies  furnished  him  with  sufR* 
cient  reasons  fur  his  n%enUneiU.  The  accusation  uhich  chiedy 
rliined  his  credit  with  thb  nation  appears  now  to  have  been  mali** 
~  cious  and  unjust.  He  was  said  to  have  sacrificed  the  war  in  Spain 
to  hisiuwn  operations  in  Flanders,  to  gratify  his  ambiiion,  and  glut 
his  inordinate  avarice.     N. 
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by  a  great  army,  with  a  greater  general  at  their 
head,  hath  been  only  gaining  one  single  fortress ; 
an  action  so  much  gloried  in,  and  so  far  magnU 
fied,  that  we  are  made  to  think  it  is  of  equal  im- 
portance to  the  most  fortunate  campaigns !  Let 
us  consider  how  long  we  shall  be  able  to  pay  such 
a  price  for  so  small  a  conquest !  I  speak  only  of 
our  money ;  having  learnt  by  good  example  not  to 
talue  the  blood  of  those  poor  wretches  that  are 
yearly  sacrificed  in  vast  numbers,  in  trenches,  and 
at  the  foot  of  walled  towns.  But  say  we  were 
even  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  nay  that  Paris  were 
ours,  what  allay  would  that  be  to  our  personal 
sufferings  at  home?  Let  us  look  into  our  gazettes^ 
for  the  number  of  bankrupts;  along  the  streets  of 
Our  metropolis,  and  observe  but  the  decay  of  trade, 
the  several  shops  shut  up,  and  more  in  daily  ap- 
pi^ehension  of  failing.  Let  us  remove  ourselvei 
into  the  country,  and  see  tlie  penury  of  coun- 
try gentlemen  with  small  estates  and  numerous 
families,  that  pay  in  such  large  proportions  to  the 
war;  and  there  let  us  inquire  how  acceptable,  nay 
how  indispensable,  peace  is  to  their  farther  sub-, 
sisting.  True!  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  England:  but  in  whose  hands?  Those  who  have 
had  the  management  of  such  prodigious  sums  as 
have  been  given  these  last  three  and  twenty  years, 
on  pretence  of  carrying  on  the  war-  Inquire  what 
sums  the  late  lord  treasurer*  left  ihe  exchequer, 
and  what  immense  debts  in  the  navy  and  else- 
where: how  tlie  tiuuls  were  all  anticipated  or 
loaded.      Observe   but   what  industry  has   beea 

*  Lord  Godolpin.     K. 
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used,  that  the  late  party  should  part  with  none 
of  their  vast  wealth  to  assist  the  present  exigency; 
and  then  let  us  wonder  at  the  wisdom  and  con- 
duct of  that  ministry,  which  has  been  able  to 
wade  through  all  these  difficulties,  restore  credit, 
and  uphold  the  armies  abroad :  and  can  we  doubt, 
after  this,  of  their  entering  into  the  true  interests 
of  the  nation,  or  dispute  the  peace  they  shall  think 
fit  to  advise  the  queen  to  make  ?    How  can  our 
niahcious  author  say,  "  That  it  will  be  a  severe 
mortification  for  so  great  and  successful  a  general, 
to  see  the  fruits  of  his  victories  thrown  all  away 
at  once,   by  a  shameful  and  scandalous  peace; 
softer  a  war  of  nine  years,  carried  on  with  con- 
tinued successes,  greater  than  have  been  known 
in  story  ?  And  how  grievous  must  it  be  to  him,  to 
have  no  footstep  remain,  except  the  building  at 
Woodstock,  of  all  the  great  advantages  which  he 
has  obtained  for  the  queen  and  the  British  nation, 
against  their  dangerous  enemy;  and  consequently 
of  his  own  extraordinary  merit  to  her  majesty  and 
his  country?"     No  !   are  they  about  to  take  the 
garter  from  him  ?  to  unprince,  unduke  him  ?  to 
confiscate  all  his  large  possessions,  except  Wood- 
stock ?  those  vast  sums  in  the  banks  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Amsterdam  *  ?  his  stately  movables, 
valuable  paintings,  costly  jewels,  and,  in  a  word, 
those  immense  riches  of  which  himself  and  his 

*  Beside  the  precarious  security  of  the  two  former  of  these 
banks,  they  gave  but  3  percent,  interest  at  that  time;  when  8^ 
9,  or  10  per  cent,  was  common  in  England.  This  proves  either 
that  the  duke  was  not  so  good  a  ^<  husband  of  his  money''  as  he 
is  above  supposed  to  be ;  or  that  he  was  desirous  of  securing  a 
fund  abroad,  in  case  of  an  emergency,     N. 
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lady  (as  good  an  accomptant  as  she  is)  do  not 
yet  know  the  extent  of?    Are  all  these,  .1  say,  to 
be  resumed,  and  nothing  remaining  but  that  edi- 
fice or  memento  of  a  subject's  ambition,  the  stately 
walls  of  Blenheim,  built  while  his  gracious  bene- 
factress is  contented  to  take  up  her  residence  in 
an  old  patched  up  palace,  during  the  burden  of 
a  heavy  war,  without  once  desiring  to  rebuild 
Whitehall,  till  by  the  blessing  of  peace  her  sub- 
jects shall  be  capacitated  to  undergo  the  neces- 
sary taxes  ?    I  am  ashamed  to  enumerate  those 
obligations  the  duke  has  to  his  queen  and  coun- 
try, while  he  has  siich  wretched  and  ungrateful 
advocates,  who  bellow  his  uneasiness,  and  exag- 
gerate his  mortifications.    It  is  the  misfortune  of 
the  times,   that  we  cannot  explain  to  our  own 
people  the  occasion  we  have  for  a  peace,  without 
letting  our  enemies  into  our  necessities,  by  which 
they  may  rise  in  their  demands.     Could  there  be 
a  poll  made,  and  voices  collected  from  house  to 
house,  we  should  quickly  see  how  unanimous  our 
people  are  for  a  peace;  those  excepted,  who  either 
gain  by  the  war,  or,  concealing  their  hoards,  pay 
but  small  proportions  toward  it;  an  art  well  known 
and  practised  in  this  great  city,  where  a  person 
worth  many  thousands  shall  get  himself  rated  at 
but  pne,   two,  or  three  hundred  pounds  stock; 
while  the  poor  landed  man  is  forced  to  pay  to  the 
extent,  because  his  estate  is  known,  and  accord- 
ingly valued. 

To  conclude :  I  think,  in  the  hands  we  are  in, 
we  need  not  dispute  our  safety;  and  if,  as  this 
author  would  insinuate,  even  a  separate  peace 
should  be  intended  by  some  of  our  allies,  after 
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the  example  of  oar  wise  neighbours  the  Dutch  at 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  the  generality  of  the 
people  will  be  easily  brought  to  agree  that  it  i^ 
better  than  np  peace  at  all  They  know  that  our 
ministry  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  true  in* 
terest  of  the  nation,  and  are  so  tender  of  Its  wel- 
fare, that  they  will  not  consent  to  take  one  step 
in  this  affair,  but  what  makes  for  the  glory  of  the 
queen,  and  the  happiness  of  her  subjects. 
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'^  This  is  queen  Elizabeth^s  birthday,  usually  kept  in  thb 
town  by  prentices,  &c.  But  the  whigs  designed  a  mighty  pro- 
cession by  midnight ;  and  had  laid  out  a  thousand  pounds,  to 
dress  up  the  pope,  devil,  cardinals,  Sacheverell,  &c.  and  cany 
them  with  torches  about  and  burn  them.  They  did  it  by  con- 
tribution. Garth  gave  five  guineas.  But  they  were  seized  last 
«ight  by  order  from  the  secretary." 

Journal  to  Stella,  Nov.  17,  171 1- 

'^  I  am  told  the  owners  are  so  impudent  that  they  intend  to 
replevy  them  by  law.  I  am  assured  that  the  figure  of  the  devil 
is  made  as  like  lord  treasurer  as  they  could." — Ibid.  Nov.  19. 

^^  I  saw  to-day  the  pope,  the  devil,  and  the  other  figures  of 
cardinals,  &c.  fifteen  in  all,  which  have  made  such  a  noise.  I 
have  put  an  understrapper  upon  writing  a  twopenny  pamphlet, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  whole  design." — Ibid.  Nov.  26. 
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London y  Nai?.24^  17 IK 
Sir, 

J.  AM  very  sorry  so  troublesome  a  companion 
as  the  gout  delays  the  pleasure  I  expected  by  your 
conversation  in  town.  You  desire  to  know  the 
truth  of  what  you  call  ''  3.  ridiculous  story,"  in- 
serted in  "  Dyer's  Letter*"  and  "  The  Postboy t," 
concerning  the  figures  that  were  seized  in  Drury 
lane,  and  seemed  only  designed  for  the  diversion 
of  the  mob,  to  rouse  their  old  antipathy  to  pope- 
ry, and  create  new  aversion  in  them  to  the  pre-* 
tender.  If,  indeed,  this  had  been  their  only 
intent,  your  reflections  would  be  reasonable,  and 
your  compassion  pardonable.  It  is  an  odd  sort 
of  good  nature,  to  grieve  at  the  rabble^s  being 
disappointed  of  their  sport,  or,  as  you  please  to 
term  it,  "of  what  would  for  the  time  being  have 
certainly  made  them  very  happy."    But,  sir,  you 

• 

*  A  newspaper  of  that  time,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Addi- 
son, was  entitled  to  little  credit. — Honest  Vellum,  in  "The 
Drummer,"  act  II.  scene  I.  cannot  but  believe  his  master  il 
living  (among  other  reasons)  "  because  the  news  of  his  death 
was  first  published  in  Dyer's  Letter."     N. 

t  By  Abel  Boyer.     N. 
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will  not  fail  to  chaoge  your  opinion,  when  I  shall 
tell  you,  that  there  was  never  a  blacker  design 
formed,  unless  it  were  blowing  up  the  parliament 
house.  No  mortal  can  foresee  what  might  have 
been  the  ill  effects,  if  it  had  once  come  to  execu- 
tion. We  are  well  assured,  that,  under  pretence 
of  custom  and  zeal,  and  what  they  call  an  inno- 
cent diversion,  lurked  a  dangerous  conspiracy: 
for  whoever  goes  about  to  disturb  the  publick 
peace  and  tranquillity,  must  needs  be  enemies  to 
the  queen  and  her  government. 

You  have  been  informed  of  the  surprising  ge- 
nerosity and  fit  of  housekeeping  the  German  prin 
cess*  has   been  guilty  of  this  summer,  at  \m 
country  seat,  in  direct  contradiction  to  her  for- 
mer thrifty  management ;  yet,  to  do  her  justice, 
she  is  not  so  parsimonious  as  her  lord,  nor  sets 
half  th^t  value  upon  a  guinea :  though  her  dex- 
terity in  getting  be  as  great  as  his,  he  outdoej 
her  in  preserving.     She  has  had  a  won4er&il  ad- 
dress in  ipme  things  I  witness  the  known  story 
of  the  diamond  t^  which  is  as  great  an  instancy 
pf  good  management  on  her  side,  as  my  lord's 
making  oqe  suit  of  clothes  serve  three  sets  of  but* 
to^s  ca^n  be  of  hi»  frugality.     She  seems  to  bav« 
fprgptteHi  or  rather  outlived,  ftll  the  wft^r  paS' 

*  Tbe  En^iih  genciral,  the  duke  of  Marlborou^i,  was  maiit 
more  haughty  than  before,  by  the  cornpliment,  for  it  was  little 
si^QFr^  wbich  was  made  him  by  the  emperor,  of  crci^ting  hint  a 
7III1VC1&  OF  TWE  EMP^RR,  by  the  title  of  Mildenheim,  a  littlt 
pri<i9Kpality  ip  the  claim  of  the  house  of  Bavaria.     M£S]$lAG£R* 

4"  Tbougji  this  be  iiovv  forgotten,  Dr.  Swift  has  perpetuated 
another  diamond  story  to  thU  lady's  hQQQW)  in  the  Journal  tp 
Stella,  April  11,  1713.     N. 
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siotiiy  thosie  beaufiful  blemishes  for  which  they 
are  often  pitied  by  our  sex,  but  never  really  hated, 
Wraith,  ill  nature,  spleen,  and  revenge,  are  those 
With  whom  her  ladyship  has  been  in  league  for 
many  months  :  shife  has  even  fallen  into  the  com- 
mon weakness  of  unfortunate  women,  ^ho  have 
recourse  to  silly  fellows  called  conjurors;  or  per- 
haps in  imitation  of  her  mother,  hei'  ladyship 
w'ant^  a  very  wHch  ;  she  would  giv6  any  thing 
to  converse  \^ith  a  real  witch  :  at  last  she  took  up 
with  a  wizard,  an  ignorant  creature,  who  pretends 
td'deal  with  the  stars,  ^d,  by  corresponding  with 
thief- catchers,  helps  people  to  their  gbods,  when 
they  have  been  stolen.  To  please  her  highness, 
lie  i^vived  an  old  cheat,  of  making  an  image  like 
the  person  she  most  hated  ;  upon  which  image  he' 
Would  so  far  work  by  enchantment,  that  him  it 
rtptesented,  from  that  moment  shoulrf  grow  dis- 
tempered, and  lan^ish  out  his  short  lift  in  di- 
vers sorts  of  pains.  Since  the  wizard  was  taken 
iiito  the  lady's  pay,  a  certain  great  maii  has'  hap- 
penetf  t6  be  indisposed  ;  by  which  means  she  re- 
mSiifas  very  well  satisfied' with  the  experiment,  and 
iihaglhe^' this  accident  to  be  owing  to  the  force 
oF  her  enchantment,  from  which  she  promises 
hei'self  still  greater  events.  Though  we  laugh  at 
the  fdlly,  we  cahiiot  biit  remark  the  malice  of 
t6*i  attempt.. 

On  Friday  the  sixteen th  of  November,  the  heads 
of  the  pir¥y  met  at  the"  neV  palace*,  where  the 

« 

♦  These  were,  according  to,ythe  pubUca^tipRS  of  the  tipfl^,.  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  Dr.  Qarth,  the  doke  of 
Somerset,  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  lord  Somers,  the  earl  of  Whar- 
ton, and  lord  Halifax,  aljl  members  of  the  famous  Kit-kat  Cli\b ; 

VOL.'  Ill,  H   h 
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late  viceroy*  recounted  to  them  the  happy  dispo- 
sition of  affairs ;  and  conchided,  "  That,  not- 
withstanding all  their  misfortunes,  they  had  still 
to-morrow  for  it."  This  person,  who  had  so  often 
boasted  himself  upon  his  talent  for  mischief,  in- 
vention, Ijing,  and  for  making  a  certain  lillibul- 
kro  song,  with  which,  if  you  will  believe  himself, 
he  sung  a  deluded  prince  out  of  three  kingdomSr 
was  resolved  to  try  if,  by  the  cry  of  "  No  peace, 
high  church,  popery,  and  the  pretender,"  he 
could  halloo  another  in.  There  were  several  fi- 
gures dressed  up ;  fifteen  of  them  were  found  in 
an  empty  house  in  Drury  lane;  the  pope,  the 
pretender,  and  the  devil,  seated  under  a  state, 
whereof  the  canopy  was  scarlet  stuff  trimmed 
with  deep  silver  fringe ;  the  pope  was  as  fine  as  a 
pope  need  to  be,  the  devil  as  terrible,  the  pre- 
tender habited  in  scarlet  laced  with  silver,  a  full 
fair  long  periwig,  and  a  hat  and  feather.  They 
had  all  white  gloves,  not  excepting  the  very  de- 
vils ;  which  whether  quite  so  proper,  I  leave  to 
the  learned.  This  machine  W)as  designed  to  be 
bom  upon  men's  shoulder3 ;  the  long  trains  de- 
pendant from  jthe  figures  were  to  conceal  those 
that  carried  them.  Six  devils  were  to  appear  as 
drawing  the  chariot,  to  be  followed  by  four  car- 
dinals, in  fine  proper  habits ;  four  Jesuits  and  four 
franciscan  friars,  each  with  a  pair  of  white  gloves 
on,  a  pair  of  beads,  and  a  flaming,  or,  if  you 
please,  a  hloody  faulchion  in  their  hands.     Praj 

to  which  the  duke  of  Marlbor6ugh  also  belonged.     See  '*  Poli- 
tical State,"  November,  171I.     N. 

'  *  Thomas,  earl  of  Wharton^  afterward  created  a  marquis.    N. 
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judge,  if  such  a  parade  should  at  any  time  appear, 
without  the  proper  disposition  of  lights,  &c.  as 
was  here  intended  ;  do  you  not  believe  it  would 
be  a  sufficient  call  to  the  multitude  ;  and  that  they 
would  never  forsake  it  till  their  curiosity  had  been 
satisfied  to  the  full  ?  Any  man  in  his  senses  may 
find  this  was  a  deliberate  as  well  as  a  great  ex:- 
pense«  To  prepare  men's  minds  for  sedition,  one 
Stoughton's  sermon*  (which  was  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman  in  Ireland,  by  order  of  the 
house  of  lords)  preached  at  St.  Patrick's  in  Dub- 
lin, and  printed  there,  was  that  very  week  re- 
printed here,  and  handed  about  with  extreme 
diUgence :  and,  to  fill  the  people  with  false  fear 
and  terrour,  they  had  some  days  before  reported 
that  the  queen  was  dangerously  ill  of  the  gout  in 
her  stomach  and  bowels.  The  very  day  of  the 
designed  procession,  it  was  whispered  upon  the 
Exchange,  and  all  over  the  city,  that  she  was 
dead.  A  gentlewoman  that  makes  wax-work  de- 
clares, "  that,  some  time  before,  certain  persons 
of  quality,  as  she  judged,  who  called  one  another 
sir  Harry,  sir  John,  sir  James,  &c.  came  to  her 
house,  and  bespoke  several  wax-work  figures,  one 
for  a  lady  ;  they  agreed  to  her  price,  paid  half  in 
hand,  and  the  rest  when  they  fetched  them  away."  ' 
These  figures  are  not  yet  taken.  One  was  de- 
signed to  represent  the  lord  treasurer,  the  lady 
Mrs.  Masham,  audi  t;he  rest  the  other  great  officers 

♦  This  sermon  y#s  first  preached  at  Christ  Church,  Dublin, 

Jajo...^  Jfl^'-^  ;   ami  was   burnt  by  the  common  hangman, 

Nov.-9j  1711-  "A  bold  opinion/' says  Swift  on  that  occasion, 

••  is  a  short,  easy  way  to  merit,  and. very  necessary  ior  thoie  who 

liave  no  other."     i^. 

H   h   2 
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of  the  court  with  Dr.  Sacheverell ;  which  the 
workwomaa  was  ordered  to  make  s^  like  bis 
picture  as  possibly  she  could.  A  certain  lady^ 
renowned  for  beauty*,  at  the  princess's  palace, 
desired  that  she  might  have  the  dressing  up  of 
the  young,  handsome*  statesman^ ,  whose  bright 
parts  are  so  terrible  to  the  enemies  of  his  country ; 
in  order  to  it,  she  proposed  borrowing  from  the 
playhouse  JEAop's  large  white  horsehair  periwig. 
Her  lord;];  furnished  out  the  rest  of  the  materials 
from  the  queen's  wardrobe.  No  wonder  he 
should  be  an  enemy  to  peace,  when  hi»  &tber 
gains  so  much  by  the  continuance  of  the  war; 
nor  that  a  certain  young  duchess  was  so  eager  to 
have  him  go  in  disguise  with  the  viceroy,  when 
his  absence  was  convenient ! 

farther  to  convince  you  that  this  was  a  pre- 
meditated design,  and  carried  on  in  all  its  forms^ 
proper  persons  had  been  busy  beforehand,  to 
secure  a  thousand  mob,  to  carry  lights  at  this* 
goodly  procession.  One  of  these  agents  came  to 
a  victuallinghouse  in  Clare  market ;  he  called  for 
drink  and  the  master  of  the  bouse,  of  whom  he 
inquired,  "if  he  could  procure  him  forty  stout 
fellows  to  carry  flambeaux  on  Saturday  the  17th 
instant,    to   meet  there  at  one  o*clock  ?     Th^ 

♦  Lady  Mary  Churchill,  youngest  daughter  of  John,  duke  of 
Marlborough,   married  to  John,  the  second  duke  of  Montagiiet 
andtuarquis  Monthermer.    The  duchess  a^d  her  sister  lady  Anne 
were  mttcK.adinired  by  the  poets  of  that  age.     N, 
f  Mr.  aecfetttjr  St.  John.    N.  .  * ., 

}  John,  the  second  duke  of  Montague,  succeeded  his. father, 
March  S,  17O9-IO,  in  his  titles  and  estate,  and  also  in  the  office 
of  master  of  the  great  wardrobe.  He  was  aftennard  appointed 
mftsterofthe  ordnan«,  and  died  July  6,  174^9-     N. 
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'    should  have  a  crown  apiece  in  hand ;  and  what- 
ever they  drank  till  five,  he  would-be  there  to  sec 
discharged."      At   such  a   proposal,    mine  host 
pricked  up  his  ears ;  and  told  his  honour,  "  His 
honour  need  not  fear  but  that  he  might  have  as 
many  as  his  honour  pleased,  at  that  price."    Ac- 
cordingly he  fetched  in  several  from  the  market, 
butchers,  tripemen,  poulterers  prentices,  who  joy- 
fully listed  themselves  against  the  day,  because  it 
was  to  be  a  holiday,  and  they  should  not  stand  ir 
need  of  their  masters  leave;  "for,  on  queen  Bess's 
day,''  they  said,  '*  they  always  went  out  of  course. ** 
The  landlord  promised  to   make  up  the  comple- 
ment by  the  appointed  time,    with  hone&t  lads, 
who  would  be  glad  to  get  their  bellies  full  of 
drink;   and  a  crown  apiece,  in   an  honest  way. 
All  was  agreed  upon;    the  gentleman  paid  the 
reckoning,    which  came  to  a  considerable  sum  ia 
beer  and  brandy  for  his  mob,  and  departed,  with 
assurance  of  being  there  at  one  o'clock  to  meet 
his  myrmidons ;  but,  the  matter  being  discovered, 
he  has  not  been  heard  of  since,  to  the  great  dis- 
appointment of  the  good  man  and  the  people  he 
had  engaged.     The  like  was  done  in  several  other 
parts  of  the  town.     They  had  secured  to  the  num- 
ber, as  I  told  you,  of  one  thousand  persons,  who 
were  so  hired  to  carry  lights,  though  they  know 
not  to  what  end,    doubtless  for  a  burial,  among 
whom  were  many  of  the  very  foot  guards.     Drink- 
ing from  one  to  five,  it  is  plain  they  were  to  be 
made  drunk,  the  better  to  qualify  th^m  for  what 
mischief  was  designed  by    their   proper  leaders. 
The   viceroy,  with  some  others  of  as  good  and 
two  or  three  of  better  rank  than  himself,  were 
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resolved  to  act  in  disguise ;  the  viceroy  like  a  sea- 
man, in  which  he  hoped  to  outdo  Massaiiiello  of 
Naples,  whose  fame  he  very  much  envies  for  the 
mighty  mischief  he  occasioned.  His  busy  head 
was  the  first  inventor  of  the  design ;  and  he 
would  take  it  very  ill  if  he  were  robbed  of  the 
glory.  He  had  lately  proved  the  power  of  an 
accidental  mob,  and  therefore  hoped  much  better 
from  a  premeditated  one :  he  did  not  doubt  infla- 
ming them  to  his  wish  by  the  noise  of  popery  and 
the  pretender,  by  which  they  would  be  put  into 
a  humour  to  burn  even  Dr.  Sacheverell  and  the 
other  effigies.     At  their  several  bonfires,    where 

,  the  parade  was  to  make  a  stand,  the  preliminary 
articles  were  to  be  thrown  in,  with  a  cry  of  "No 
peace;"  and  proper  messengers  M'ere  to  come 
galloping,  as  if  like  to  break  their  necks,  their 
horses  all  in  a  foam,  who  should  cry  out,  *'The 

^  queen,  the  queen,  was  dead  at  Hampton  court." 
At  the  same  time  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  to 
make  his  entry  tlirough  Aldgate,  where  he  was 
to  be  met  with  the  cry  of  '*  Victory,  Bouchain, 
the  lines,  no  peace,  no  peace."  If  matters  had 
once  come  to  this  pass,  I  do  not  see  wliat  could 

'  have  hindred  the  leaders  from  doing  all  the  mis- 
chief they  desired,  from  exalting  and  pulling 
down  whom  they  pleased,  nor  from  executing, 
during  the  rage  of  the  people,  prepossessed,  as 
they  would  be,  with  the  news  of  the  queen's  death, 
whatever  violence,  injustice,  and  cruelty,  they 
should  think  fit.  They  had  resolved  before  what 
houses  should  be  burnt.  They  were  to  begin 
with  one  in  Essex  street,  where  the  comtrissioners 
of  accompts  meet,  fiom  whence  a  late  discovery 
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has  been  made  of  vast  sums  annually  received  by 
a  great  man,  for  his  permission  to  serve  the  army 
with  bread.  They  said,  **  Hapley  should  have 
better  luck  than  they  expected,  if  he  escaped  de 
Witting*;  they  would  set  people  to  watch  him 
all  that  day,  that  they  might  know  where  to  find 
him  when  they  had  occasion,"  And  truly  who 
can  answer  for  the  consequence  of  such  a  tumult,, 
the  rage  of  a  mad  drunken  populace,  fomented 
by  such  incendiaries  (for  the  whole  party,  to  a 
man,  were  engaged  to  be  there)  ?  I  do  not  see 
how  the  city  could  have  escaped  destruction. 
There  were  many  to  kindle  fires,  none  to  put  them 
out.  The  Spectator,  who  ought  to  be  but  a  looker 
on,  was  to  have  been  an  assistant,  that,  seeing 
London  in  a  flame,  he  might  have  opportunity  to 
paint  after  the  life,  and  remark  the  behaviour  of 
the  people  in  the  ruin  of  their  country,  so  to  have 
made  a  diverting  Spectator.  But  I  cannot  but 
look  up  to  God  Almighty  with  praise  for  our 
deliverance,  and  really  think  we  have  very  much 
need  of  a  thanksgiving ;  for,  in  all  probality,  the 
mischief  had  been  universal  and  irremediable.  I 
tremble  to  think  what  lengths  they  would  have 
gone:  I  d^re  not  so  much  as  imagine  it  They 
had  taken  Massaniello's  insurrection  for  a  prece- 
dent, by  which  all  who  were  not  directly  of  their 
own  party  had  suffered,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
what  we  know  of  their  nature,  and  by  what  is 
already  discovered,    though  there  is  dopbtless  ^ 

*  The  superior  talents  and  virtue  of  the  pensioner  De  Witt 
made  him  the  chief  uhjeci  of  general  envy,  and  exposed  him  to 
the  utmost  rage  of  popular  prejudices,  and  final Ij^  assassination. 
See  Hume's  History  of  England,  vol.  VII.     N. 
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|rreat  deal  more  behind.  4$  »opn  ^  the  ig^ref 
were  seized,  they  dispatched  'aw^y  ^  messeiigef 
express  to  the  place  where  it  was  knowii  Jl^P  duke 
intended  to  land,  to  tell  him  he  might  now  take 
bis  own  time;  there  was  no  occasion  *^for  his 
being^on  the  seventeenth  instant,  by  seven  at 
night,  at  Aldgate  ;*'  and  so  he  lay  that  wight  five 
miles  short  of  the  town*. 

However  the  viceroy  may  value  himself  upon 
this  design^  he  seems  but  to  have  copied  my  lord 
Shaftesbury  in  16791*  ^^  ^^  same  anniversary* 
It  is  well  known,  by  the  favour  of  the  mob,  they 
hoped  then  to  have  made  the  duke  of  MonmouthJ 
king,  who  was  planted  at  sir  Thomas  FqwIs's  at 
Temple  Bar,  to  wait  the  event ;  whilst  thf  rest 
pf  the  great  men  of  his  party  were  over  the  way 
i^t' Henry  the  Eighth's  tavern.  King  Charles  ha4 
been  persuaded  to  come  tp  sir  Francis  Child's  to 
see  the  procession ;  but,  before  it  began,  he  had 
private  notice  giv^n  him  to  retire,  for  fear  of 
what  mischief  the  mob  might  be  wrought  up  tp. 
He  did  so ;  which  ruined  the  design  they  bad,  ta 
seize  on  his  person,  and  proclaim  the  duke  king. 
This  was  the  scheme  our  modern  politicians  went' 
iipon.     One  of  them  was  heard  to  say,  "They 

*  The  duke  was  soon  after  entirely  out  of  favour  at  court.  On 
Sunday,  Dec.  30,  the  quech  in  council  thought  fit  to  dismiss  him 
from  all  his  employments.     N. 

it  The  effigies  of  the  pope,  the  devil,  sir  George  JefferySy  Mr 
TEstrange,  &c;  were  that  year  carried  in  proc^ssiOD^  -  and  bprnt 
at  Temple  Bar  by  the  whig  mob.     N. 

,  I  James  Fitzroy,  duke  of  Monmouth  and  Bucclengh,  qar)  of 
DoDcaster  and  Dalkeith,  baron  of  Tindale,  &c.  in  l663.  Ife 
was  attained  by  act  of  Parliament ;  and  beheaded  oq  Tower  Hill» 
July  15,  1635.     N. 
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IKui^  hav€  more  diversions  than  one,  i.  #.  burning, 
for  the  good  people  of  London;  since  the  mob 
loved  to  create*,  as  vf H  as  destroy." 

fiy  this  time,  I  do  not  doubt,  sir,  bnt  you  an 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  this  ia«- 
tended  procession ;  which  they  publickly  avow, 
and  tell  the  ministry  they  are  welcome  to  make 
what  they  can  of  it,  knowing  themselves  safe  bj 
having  only  intended,  not  acted  the  mischief;  if 
it  had  once  come  to  that,  they  would  have  been 
so  far  above  the  fear  of  punishment  for  their  own 
crimes,  as  to  become  executioners  of  the  ifinow 
peat. 

Truly,  I  think,  the  malice  of  that  party  is  im^* 
mortal,  since  not  to  be  satiated  with  twenty-three 
years  plunder,  the  blood  of  so  many  wretches^ 
nor  the  immense  debt  with  which  they  have  burt» 
dened  us.  Through  the  unexampled  goodness  of 
the  queen,  and  the  lenity  of  the  other  parts  of 
Che  legislature,  they  are  suffered  to  sit  down  un? 
molested,  to  bask  and  revel  in  that  wealth  they 
have  so  unjustly  acquired  :  yet  they  pursue  their 
principles  with  unwearied  industry,  club  their  wit, 
money,  politicks,  towvd  restoring  their  party  to 
that  power  from  whence  they  are  fallen ;  which, 
since  they  find  so  difficult,  they  take  care,  by  all 
methpds,  to  disturb  and  vilify  those  who  are  in 
ppS3e3sion  of  it.  Peace  is  such  a  bitter  pill,  they 
^pow  not  how  to  swalloy^:  to  poison  the  people 
against  it,  they  try  every  nail,  and  have  at  last 
tit  of  one  they  think  vv  ill  go,  and  that  they  drive 
to  ihe  head.     They   cry,    '*  No  peace,"  till  the 

*  Make  a  kincr.     Manley. 
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trade  of  our  own  nation  be  entirely  given  up  to 
our  neighbours.  Thus  they  would  carry  on  the 
pubiick  good  of  Europe,  at  the  expense  of  our 
private  destruction.  They  cry,  '*  Our  trade  will 
be  ruined  if  the  Spanish  West  Indies  remain  to  a 
son  of  France;"  though  the  death  of  his  father 
may  cause  Philip  to  forget  his  birth  and  country, 
which  he  left  so  young.  After  the  decease  of  his 
grandfather,  he  will  be  only  the  brother  of  a 
haughty  rough  natured  king,  who  in  all  proba- 
bility may  give  him  many  occasions  to  become 
every  day  more  and  more  a  Spaniard. 

They  do  not  allow  the  dauphin*s  or  the  emperor's 
death  have  made  an  alteration  in  affairs,  and  confide 
all  things  to  the  supine  temper  of  the  Austrian 
princes;  from  whence  they  conclude  there  can  be 
no  danger  in  trusting  half  Europe  to  the  easy  un- 
active  hands  of  such  an  emperor.  But  may  not 
another  Charles  the  Fifth  arise?  another  PhiHp 
the  Second?  who,  though  not  possessed  of  the 
Austrian  territories,  gave  more  trouble  and  terrour 
to  England,  than  ever  she  felt  from  France ;  in- 
somuch as,  had  not  the  seas  and  winds  fought  our 
battles,  their  invincible  Armada  had  certainly 
brought  upon  us  slavery  and  a  popish  queen! 
Neither  is  it  a  new  thing  for  princes  to  improve, 
as  well  as  degenerate.  Power  generally  brings  a 
change  of  temper.  Philip  de  Comines  tells  us, 
"  That  the  great  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  his  youth, 
hated  the  thoughts  of  war,  and  the  fatigue  of  the 
field.  After  he  had  fought  and  gained  one  battle, 
he  loved  nothing  else ;  and  could  never  be  easy 
in  peace,  but  led  all  his  life  in  war,  and  at  length 
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died  in  it ;  for  want  of  other  enemies,  fighting 
against  the  poor  barren  Swissers,  who  were  pos- 
sessed of  nothing  worth  contending  for." 

But  it  is  not  reason,  or  even  facts,  that  can 
subdue  this  stubborn  party;  They  bear  down  all 
by  noise  and  misrepresentation.  They  are,  but 
will  not  seem,  convinced ;  and  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  prevent  others  from  being  so.  If  they  can 
but  rail  and  raise  a  clamour,  they  hope  to  be  be- 
lieved, though  the  miserable  effects  of  their  mate- 
administration  are  ten  thousand  to  one  against 
them:  a  festering  obvious  sore,  which  when  it 
can  be  healed  we  know  not,  though  the  most 
famous  artists  apply  their  constant  skill  to  en- 
deavour.at  a  cure.  Their  aversion  to  any  govern- 
ment but  their  own  is  un?ilterable ;  like  some  rivers, 
that  are  said  to  pass  through  without  mingling 
with  the  sea;  though,  disappearing  for  a  time, 
they  ari3e  the  same,  and  never  change  their  na- 
ture. 

,1  am,  sir,  &c. 


*^*  The  preceding  tract  will  be  best  illustrated 
by  the  following  account  of  th^e  subject  of  it, 
transcribed  from  a  folio  half  sheet  published  in 
J711.  . 

* 

"  Jiu  account  of  the  moqk  procession  of  burn- 
ing the  pope  and  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  in- 
tended to  be  performed  on  the  17th  iqstaut,  being 
the  anniversary  of  qiaeen  Elizabetlv  of  pious  and 
glorious  men(iory.  , 
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The  owners  of  the  pope,  the  chevalier  de  St 
George,  fourteen  cardinals,  and  as  many  devils, 
which  were  taken  out  of  a  house  in  Drury-lanc,  at 
midnight,  between  the  16th  and  17th  instant,  and 
exposed  to  view  at  the  Cockpit  for  nothing  (on 
(he  latter  of  those  days),  think  fit  to  acquaint  the 
world,  that  their  intention  in  making  them  was, 
with  those  and  other  images  (in  case  their  goods 
had  not  been  forcibly  taken  away),  to  have  formed 
the  following  procession. 

Twenty  watchmen,  to  clear  the  way,  with  link^ 
boys  lighting  them  on  each  side. 

Twenty-four  bagpipes  marching  four  and  four, 
and  playing  the  memorable  tune  of  Lillibullero. 

Ten  watchmen  marching  two  and  two,  to  pre- 
vent disorder. 

Four  drums  in  mourning,  with  the  pope's  arms 
in  their  caps. 

A  figure  representing  cardinal  Gualteri,  lately 
made  by  the  pretender  protector  of  the  English 
nation,  looking  down  on  the  ground  in  a  sorrow- 
ful posture;  his  train  supported  by  two  mission- 
aries from  Rome,  supposed  to  be  now  in  England. 

Two  pages,  throwmg  beads,  bulls,  pardons,  and 
indulgences. 

Two  jack  puddings  sprinkling  holy  water. 

Twelve  hautboys  playing  the  tune  of  the  Greene- 
wood  Tree.  . 

Two  lackeys  on  each  side  of  them,  bearing 
streamers,  with  these  words,  Nolumus  Leges  An- 
gikemuiare,  being  the  device  on  the  colours  of 
thfe  right  reverend  the  bishop  of  London's  troops 
when  he  marched  into  Oxford  m  tlie  year  1688. 

Si^  beadles  with  protestant  flailis  ia  tbeiT  han^ls* 
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These  followed  by  four  persons  bearing  stream- 
er^,  each  with  the  pictures  of  the  seven  bijrfiops 
who  were  sent  to  the  Tower. 

Twelve  monks,  representing  the  fellows  who 
were  put  into  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford,  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  protestants. 

Twelve  streamerbearers,  with  different  devices^ 
representing  sandals^  ropes,  beads,  bald  pates,  and 
bigbellled  nuns. 

A  lawyer,  representing  the  clerk  of  the  high 
commission  court. 

Twelve  heralds  marching  one  after  another,  ^t 
a  great  distance,  with  pamphlets,  setting*  forth 
king  James  II's  power  of  dispensing  with  the  test 
find  penal  laws. 
On  each  side  of  the"  heralds,  fifty  links. 
After  these,  four  fat  friars  in  their  habits,  stream- 
ers carried  over  their  heads,  with  these  words,  "Eat 
and  pray." 

Pour  Jesuits  in^English  habit,  with  flower-de- 
luces  on  their  shoulders,  inscribed,  "Indefeasible;"' 
and  masks  on  their  faces,  on  which  is  writ,  "The 
house  of  Hanover." 
Four  Jesuits  in*  their  proper  habits. 
Four  cardinals  of  Rome  in  their  red  hats  curiously 
wrought 

The  pope  under  a  magnificent  canppy,  with  a 
right  silver  fringe,  accompanied  by  the  chevalier 
St.  George  on  the  left,  and  his  counsellor  the  devil 
on  his  right. 

The  whole  procession  closed  by  twenty  stream- 
ers, on  each  of  which  was  wrought  these  words, 

'  God  bless  queen  Anne,  the  nation V  great  defender  I 
*  Keep  out  the  French,  tht  pope,  and  the  pretender/ 


^ 
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In  this  order  it  was  intended,  with  proper  reliefs 
of  lights  at  several  stations  in  the  march,  to  go 
through  Drury  lane,  Long  acre,  Gerrard  street, 
Piccadilly,  Germain  street,  St.  James's  square,  Pell- 
mell,  Strand,  Catherine  street,  Russel  street,  Drury 
lane,  Great  Queen  street.  Little  Queen  street,  Hol- 
bourn,  Newgate  street,  Cornhill,  Bishopsgate  street, 
where  they  were  to  wheel  about,  and  return  thorough 
St.  Pauls  churchyard  to  Fleet  street.  And  at  the 
Temple,  before  the  statue  of  that  illustrious  lady 
whose  anniversary  was  then  celebrated,  that  queen 
wearing  a  veil,  on  whicb  are  drawn  the  picture  of 
her  present  majesty,  and  under  it  the  battles  of 
Blenheim,  RamiUies,  Oudenarde,  and  the  passage 
of  the  lines  in  this  present  year  1711,  after  proper 
ditties  were  sung,  the  pretender  was  to  have  been 
committed  to  the  flames,  being  first  absolved  by 
the  cardinal  Gualteri.  After  that,  the  said  car- 
dinal was  to  be  absolved  by  the  pope,  and  burnt 
And  then  the  devil  was  to  jump  into  the  flames 
with  his  holiness  in  his  arms. 

And  let  all  the  people  say — Amen^^"^ 
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PLACES  AT   COURT: 

IV 

A  LETTER  FROM  A  SMALL  COURTIER 
TO  A  GREAT  STOCKJOBBER. 

*  -  . 

''  '"''^OmMa  Roma 

Cum  prdio'*''^* 

JuvBNAL^  iii.  183. 

FIRST  PRXKTSD  IK  1712. 


**  Did  I  tell  you  of  a  scoundrel  about  the  court,  that  sells  em- 
ployments to  ignorant  people,  and  cheats  them  of  their  money : 
He  lately  nwde  a  bargain  for  the  vicechamberlain's  place,  for 
seVtfn  thousand  pounds,  and  had  received  some  guinea^  eamiest; 
but  the  whole  thing  was  discovered  the  other  day,  and  examina- 
tion taken  of  it  by  lord  DattmoiKh,  and  I  hope  he  wilt  be  swinged. 
The  vicccharoberlain  told  roe  several  partieulars  of  it  last  night 
at  lord  Masham's.*^ 

Journal  to  Stella,  March  24, 1711-12* 
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XN  that  friendly  dispute  which  happened  between 
us  some  time  ago,  wherein  you  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  city  politicks  outdid  those  of  the 
court;  I  remember,  there  was  nothing  upon  which 
you  seemed  to  pride  yourself  more,  than  that  mys- 
tery of  your  brethren  in  Exchange  alley,  which  is 
usually  called  "  selling  the  bear's  skin ;"  whereby 
a  very  beneficial  trade  was  daily  driven  with  ima- 
ginary stocks,  and  many  thousands  bought  and 
sold,  to  great  advantage,  by  those  who  were  not 
worth  a  groat.  This  you  challenged  me  to  match, 
with  all  my  knowledge  in  the  lower  arts  of  the 
court.  I  confess,  you  had  then  the  better  of  the 
argument;  and  I  was  forced  to  yield,  which  I 
would  hardly  do  at  present,  if  the  controversy 
were  to  be  resumed :  I  could  now  make  you  ac* 
knowledge,  that  what  you  in  the  city  call  "  sell- 
ing the  bear's  skin"  does  not  deserve  thq  name, 
when  compared  with  the  dexterity  of  one  of  our 
artists.  I  shall  leave  the  decision  of  this  mattev 
to  yourself,  after  you  have  received  the  following 
story,  which  I  shall  most  faithfully  relate. 


VOt.  III. 
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There  is  a  certain  petty  retainer  to  the  courts 
who  has  no  employment  at  all  himself,  but  is  a 
partner  for  life  to  one  th^t  has.     This  gentleman 
resides  constantly  with  llis  family  among  us;  where, 
being  wholly  at  leisure,   he  is  consequently  very 
speculative,  perpetually  turning  his  thoughts  to 
improve  those  happy  talents  that  nature  has  given 
him.     He  has  maturely  considered  with  Himself 
the  strange  opinions  that  people  at  distance  have 
of  courts.     Strangers  are  apt  to  think,  that  who- 
ever has  an  apartment  in  the  royal  palace,  can  go 
through  the  lodgings  as  if  he  were  at  home,  and 
talk  familiarly  with  every  one  he  meets,  must  needs 
have  at  any  time  a  dozen  or  two  of  employments 
in  his  power;  the  least  word  from  hiiii  to  k  great 
man,  or  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  to  tlie  queen 
herself,  would  certainly  do  the  business!  This  ig- 
norance has  often  been  made  very  good  use  of  by 
dfixterous  men  among  us.     Old  courtiers  tvill  tell 
you  twenty  stories  of  Harry  Killigrewf,  Fleetwood 

*  Th«  intentioaq|f  our  author  is  in  great  measure  frustrated  by 
the  obscurity  of  the  person,  who  is  here  held  up  to  censure.  This 
18  not  the  only  proof  of  the  necessity  there  is  of  bring  more  ex- 
plicit in  such  particulars  of  u  rcla^idii,  as,  though  uni^'cfrsklff 
Ktiown  at  the  time,  are  very  soon  entirely  forgotteh. .  'N. 

'  t  Three  brothers  of  this  f;iRiUy»  William,  Thomafs,  arid  Henry, 
were  employed  i^  t^  i^oUrt  of  .i<ing. Charles  I.  They  were  ail 
zealous, Cavaliers ;  and  were  rewardec)  by  Charh*s  11.  at  tiie  Res- 
toration.— William  was  made  gentleman  iisherof  n>  ]  rivy  cHam- 
bier,  and  vicechamberlain. — -Thomas  was  a  gcniUniiiin  of  the  Ceil- 
chamber,  and  used  frequently  to  divert  Kis  inorry  tt&iitev^  who  on 
flEat  aceount  was  fonder  of  h$m  than  of  his  best'  ministers,  and 
woutd'give  him  acdess  to  his  presence  when  he  den'^d  it  to  them. 
He  was  appointed  in  lo5l  resident  at  VeBic'c. — Henry  was  created 
D.D.  made  almoner  to  the  du)i&  of  Yorls,  rector  of  TVh^hfifn- 
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Sbeppatd*^  and  others,  tvbo  MroQl(|  often  sell  places 
that  wekie  sever  in  Ibeing;  and  di9p<>fiQ  of  others  a* 

«  ■  * 

sted,  and  incister  of  the  Savoy.     All  the  .brothers  were  dramatick 
writers.     N. 

*  Son  of  Wflliam  ShcpparJ,  of  Great  Row'lright,  in  the  county 
of  Oxfoi'd,  0aq, '  lie  studied  sortie  time  at  Oxford  >  and  ^a;s  «f- 
t^ifwqrds  tbe  coosl^nt  cgmp^nioii  ot^'  SkckTillc,  carJ  of  Dorset)  and. 
the  ;0th6r  wits  and  courtiers  of  the  reiga  of  king  Charles  II.  and 
had  the  honour  to  be  on  very  familiar  terras  with  that  gay  aud 
easy  monarch*  To  king  William  III.  he  was  gentleman  usher 
and  daily  waiter;  and^on  the  death  ot  sir  Thoroas  Duppar,  was 
appointed  gentleman  usher  of  the  bluck  rod,  and  knighied  April 
25,  1694.  He  possessed  a  peculiar  vein  of  wit,  occasionally  ex- 
tempore; had  a  pleasing  manner  of  writing,  careless,  yet  original; 
and  was  author  of  many  poems,  dispersed  in  several  books ;  but 
is  at  present  better  known  as  the  friend  and  patron  of  Mr.  Prior, 
who  has  addressed  two  epistles  to  him,  than  by  any  writings  of 
his  own.  His  principal  performance  was,  **  The  Countess  of 
Dorset's  petition  to  the  late  Queen  Mary  for  Chocolate,"  a  pretty, 
out-of-the-way  piece.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy,  at  his  seat  at 
Howlright,  Sept.  6,  1698;  and  was  buried  in  the  church  there, 
without  any  monument.  Two  epitaphs,  however,  were  prepared ; 
the  one  written  by  himself  in  lord  Dorset's  Common  Prayer-book 
at  Copt-hall;  the  other  by  a  Friend. 

'^  O,  vos  qui  de  salute  vestri  securi  estis. 

Orate  pjo  animi  miserrimi  peccatoris 

Fleetwood  Sheppard, 

Etiainmim  viventis  et  ubicunque  est  peccantis. 

Qui  fide  exigu&  et  tamen  spe  impudentissim^ 

Optat  et  expectat,  quam  nou  meruit, 

Fdicem  resurrectionem, 

Anno  Religionis  et  libertatis  restitutae  tertio, 

Rerum  potientibus 

Fortissimo  Willielmo  et  formosissima  Maria. 

* 

By  another  Hand. 

Sta,  Viator : 

Sivc  iu  Veneri  seu  Baccho  vixeris  idoneus, 

Kt  si  quando  k  scortis  et  poculis  vacate 

X  i  2 
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good  pennyworth  before  they  were  vacant ;  how 
the  Privy  Garden  at  Whitehall  was  actually  sold^ 
and  an  artist  sent  to  measure  it ;  bow  one  man 
was  made  curtain  lifter  to  the  king,  and  another 
his  majesty's  gold  finder:  so  that  our  predecessors 
must  be  allowed  their  due  honour.  Neither  do  I 
at  all  pretend,  that  the  hero  I  am  now  celebrat- 
ing was  the  first  inventor  of  that  art ;  wherein  it 


Reminiscere  defuficti  in  Vencre  et  Baccho  fratris^ 

Fleetwood  Sheppard, 

Qui  vitiis  et  (quod  in  ipso  vitiosissimum  erat) 

Ingeiiio  pie  rcnunciavit, 

Apolline  jam  nullo,  Venere  nulla, 

£t  (quod  roagis  dulendum)  Baccho  nullo. 

Cui  nihil  non  in  vultu  erubescit  prater  frontera, 

Ncc  ulla  meretrix  displicuit  praecer  Babylonlcatn, 

Fortitudine  ct  sobrietate  pari ; 
Quippe  qui  nulli  hosti  bellum  unquam  indixerit, 

Si  excipias  sitim : 
Qui  Comiti  Dorsetensi  h  rifu, 
Poetarum  Maecenati  a  *dactyli$  et  sponrleis, 
Et  cubiculario  regio  a  sanction  bus  Biblii^, 
Nihil  unqaaiD  facete  dixit  quod  salvo  pudore. 
Nee  liberd  quod  salva  religionc 
dici  potuit# 
Promissorum  usque  et  usque  proAi8us» 
Montcs  aureos  pollicetur ; 
At  ubi  bonse  fidei  hominem  spcrabis 
Poetam ;  sed  sola  ilia  vice  vcrum  ioduit 

Anno  paupertatis  public® 

£t  (si  paupertati  Poesis  semper  adhasreat) 

Anno  publicse  Poeaeos  restauratse  tertio^ 

Cum  de  brcipite  nostro  Parnasso  certarent 

Hinc  bifrons  Dry  den  us, 

Inde  biCorm's  Shad  well  us, 

Quorum  hie  de  facto,  ille  de  jure, 

#  Archipoeta  cluit."         N. 
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ftttst  however  be  granted,  that  he  hath  made  most 
wonderful  improvements. 

This  gentleman,  whom  I  take  leave  to  call  by 
the  name  of  Guzman,  in  imitation  of  a  famous 
Spanish  deceiver  of  that  name,  having  been  for- 
merly turned  out  of  one  or  two  employments  for 
no  other  crime  than  that  of  endeavouring  to  raise 
their  value,  has  ever  since  employed  his  credit  and 
power  for  the  service  of  others;  and,  where  he 
could  not  secure  them  in  reality,  has  been  content 
to  feed  their  imaginations,  which  to  a  great  part 
of  mankind  is  full  as  well.  I£  is  true,  he  hath 
done  all  this  with  a  prudent  regard  to  his  own 
interest ;  yet  whoever  has  trafficked  with  him 
cannot  but  own,  th^t  he  sells  at  reasonable  rates ; 
and  is  so  modest  withal,  that  he  is  content  the 
credit  of  taking  your  money  should  rest  on  the 
greatest  men  in  England,  rather  than  himself. 
He  begged  a  small  employment  for  one  of  his 
customers,  from  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  then 
told  his  client,  ^'  that  the  great  man  must  have  a 
hundred  guineas  presented  him  in  a  handsome 
manner."  Our  placejobber  brought  an  old  lame 
horse  of  his  own,  and  said  '^  th«  admiral  asked  a 
hundred  guineas  for  it ;"  the  other  bought  the 
horse,  without  offering  to  cheapen  him,  or  look 
in  his  mouth. 

Two  or  three  such  achievements  as  these  gave 
our  adventurer  the  courage  for  some  time  past  to 
deal  by  the  great,  and  to  take  all  employments 
at  court  into  his  own  hands.  And  though  he  and 
his  family  are  firm  adherents  to  the  honest  party, 
and  furious  against  the  present  ministry  (as  J 
»p^ak  it  to  our  honour,  no  small  number  of  ut 
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are) :  yet  ki  the  disposal  of  places  he  was  Vrtjr 
impartial,  and  gave  every  one  iltcir  choice.     He 
had  a  standing  agent,  to  whom  all  people  applied 
themselves  that  wanted  any  employment,  who  had 
them  ready  of  all  sizes,  to  fit  whatever  castomcr 
came,  from  twenty  to  a  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
If  the  question  be  asked,  why  'he  takes  no  em- 
plojnnent  himself?     He  readily  answere,  That  he 
ttiight,  whenever  he  pleased,  be  in  the  commission 
of  the  customs,  the  excise,  or  of  trade  :  ^but  doei 
not  think  it  worth  his  while ;  because,  without 
stirring  from  court,  or  giving  himself  any  trouble, 
he  can,  by  his  credit,  oblige  honest  gentlemen 
with  employments,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
better  advantage  to  himself     He  hath  several 
ways  to  establish  a  reputation  of  his  interest  at 
court.     Sometimes,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
he  hath  actually  begged  small  offices,  atid  disposed 
of  them  to  his  clients.     Besides,  by  living  in  her 
majesty's  palace,  and  being  industrious  at  picking 
out  secrets,  he  often  finds  Where  preferment  is 
likely  to  go  even  before  those -who  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred can  have  any  notice  of  it  themselves;  then 
he  immediately  Searches  out- for  them,  telfs  them 
of  their  merits,  asks  them  how  they  would  like 
of  such  an  employmeiit;  and  promises,   by  his 
power  at  court,  to  get  it  for  them:  but  withal 
gives  them  a  hint,  that  great  men  will' take  mo- 
ney :  though  they  will  not 'be  known  to*  do  it; 
that  it  therefore  must  be  done  by  a  second  hand, 
for  which  he  prdflfers  his  service,  tells  them  vvhat 
sum' will  be  convenient,  and  then  sinks  it  in  his 
own  pocket ;  beside  what  is  given  to  himiti  gra- 
tftude  for  his  soHdtations  antlgoo^d  wHl:  this 
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^vps  hi^i  creflit  to  pur|»ue  his  trade  of  placejob- 
Jtnng-     Wlw>Wfir  h^t^  a  mind  fpr  an  employment 
Rt  court,  or  any  where  ei?e,  goes  to  Guzman's 
aggnt;  an^i  h^. reads  over  to  the  candidate  a  list 
of  plj^q^,  \irith  ti^eir  profit  and  salaries.    When 
smc  ifi  fixed  upon,  the  agent  names  the  known 
do^  GuzmaOi  as  a  person  to  be  depended  upon  ; 
tells  the  clietity  be  must  sepd  his  honour  a  hamper 
of  wine ;  if  the  pl%ce  th^y  are  in  treaty  for  be  con- 
jsideraWe,  a  hogshead.   At  next  meeting,  the  price 
is  agii^ed  on  ;  but  unfortunately  this  employment 
is  half  promised  to  another :  however,  he  believes 
that  that  difficulty  may  be  removed  for  twenty  or 
thirty  gqineas  ;  which,  being  but  a  trifle,  is  im- 
mediately given.     After  two  or  three  meetings 
more,   perhaps,    the.  bubble  hath  access  to  the 
don  Jiiipself;  who  assumes  great  airs,  says  the 
thing  shall  be  done,  he  has  already  spoken  to  the 
queen  or  lord  treasurer.    At  parting,  the  agent 
tells  the  o^cer  elect,  there  is  immediate  occasion 
for  forty  or  fifty  guineas,  to  be  given  among  clerks(, 
or  servants,  or  some  great  minister*    Thus  the 
poor  place  hunter  is  drilled  on,  from  one  month 
to  anpther,  perpetually  squeezed  of  ready  money, 
and  nothing  done.     This  trade  don  Guzmap  has 
carried  on  for  many  years,  and  frequently  with 
.five  or  six  dupes  in  hand  at  a  time,  and  perhaps 
all  of  them  for  one  place.     I  know  it  will  be  the 
wonder  of  many  people,  as  it  has  been  mine,  how 
such  impostures  as  these  could  be  so  frequently 
repeated,  and  how  so  many  disappointed  people 
could  be  kept  from  making  a  noise  and  clamour 
that  may  ruin  the  trade  and  credit  of  this,  bold 
projector ;  b.^t  it  is  with  him  as  with  almanacjc 
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makers,  who  gain  more  reputation  by  one  right 
guess,  than  they  lose  by  a  thousand  wrong  ones. 
Besides,  I  have  already  observed,  that,  once  or 
twice  in  his  life,  he  did  actually  provide  for  one 
Of  two  persons ;  farther,  it  was  his  constant  rule, 
whatever  employment  was  given  away,  to  assure 
his  clients  that  he  had  the  chief  hand  in  disposing 
of  it.  When  a  man  had  no  more  to  give,  or  was 
weary  of  attending,  the  excuse  was,  either  that 
lie  had  some  private  enemies,  or  the  queen  was 
engaged  for  that  turn,  or  that  he  must  think  of 
something  else  :  and  then  it  w^s  a  new  business, 
required  new  fees,  and  new  hampers  of  wine;  ,or, 
lastly,  don  Guzman  was  not  to  be  seen,  or  talked 
cold  and  dry,  or  in  very  great  haste,  and  so  the 
matter  dwindled  to  nothing :  the  poor  pretender 
to  an  employment  discovered  the  cheat  too  late, 
was  often  ashamed  to  complain,  and  was  only 
laughed  at  when  he  did,  ^ 

Having  thus  described  some  few  of  the  qualifi- 
cations which  have  so  much  distinguished  this 
worthy  manager ;  I  shall  crown  all  with  informing*, 
you  of  the  particulars  of  a  late  achievement,  that 
will  jjive  htm  an  everlastina:  renown.  About  two 
months  ago,  a  gentleman  of  a  good  fortune  had  a 
mind  to  buy  sotne  considerable  employment  in 
the  court,  arid  sent  a  solicitor  to  negotiate  this 
affair  Avith  don  Guzman's  agent,  who,  after  one 
or  two  meetings,'  told  him  the  vicechamberlain'S 
emplo5'ment  was  to  be  disposed  of,  the- person 
whb  now  enjoyed  it  being  wholly  out  of,  favour 
with  the  queen  *;  that  the  choice  of  his  successor 

*  T^iomas  Coke,  esq.  was  at  rtiat  lime  vicechamberiain.    N., 
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was  in  don  Gruzman's  power ;  that  seven  thousand 
jpounds  was  the  price,  whereof  four  thousand  was 
to  be  given  to  a  lady  who  was  fostersister  to  the 
queen ;  two  thousand  to  the  present  vicecfaam« 
berlain,  in  consideration  of  his  being  turned  out ; 
and  the  remaining  thousand  to  foe  divided  be- 
tween the  great  don  and  the  two  small  agents: 
this  was  the  result  after  several  meetings,  after 
two  or  three  hampers  of  wine  had  been  sent  to 
Saint  James's,  and  some  guineas  given  to  facili- 
tate the  putting  off  a  bargain,  which,  as  pretend- 
ed, was  begun  for  the  employment,  to  another 
person.    This  matter  went  so  far,  that  notes  were 
interchangeably  given  between  the  two  agents 
and  their  principal,  as  well  relating  to  the  thou- 
sand pounds  which  was  to  be  divided  among  them, 
as  to  the  main  sum.     Our  projector  was  likewise 
very  curious  to  know,  whether  the  new  vicecham- 
lain  could  speak  French,  which,  he  said,  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  his  office ;  whether  he  was 
livell  fasliioned,  had  a  genteel  manner,  and  polity 
conversation ;  and  directed,  that  the  person  him- 
self should,  upon  an  appointed  day,  be  seen  walk- 
ing in  the  garden  belbre  St.  James's  hou^e,  that 
the  lady,  the  queen's  fostersister,  mig&t  judge  of 
his  mien,  whether  he  were  a  sightly  man,  and, 
by  his  appearance,  qualified  for  so  great  an  em^^ 
ployment.     To  carry  the  imposture  farther,  one 
Sunday,  when,    in  the  lord  chamberlain's*  al> 
seiice,    Mr.   vicechamberlain  led  her  majesty  tsp 
chkpel,  don  Guzman  being  there  with  his  solici- 
tor, said  to  him,  with  an  expressive  sneer,  and  a 

*  pb^rles  Talipot,  duke  of  Shrewsbury.     N.       , 
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iott  .of '  saptuxCy  '^Ah,  911;,  livh9^  bappi(be$£(!  I 
am  raviahrji./to  dimk  .  of  it.  J  wj^li  ^ppr  fr\e9^ 
3ras  bere  ooif,  (to  see  the.viceobasib^rlAU)  .ha^^iog 
the  queen:  I  would  inake  hioi  ^ve  tbe  qt)j||r 
thousand  pb^uds  if  or  iliis  employments" 

.Tliese  .aiie  the  ciicumstanc^  of  thlP  ^Pfy^  f^ 
near  ^s  I  can  remeiqber.    How.t]jle.i^^nlP^^.^9 
could  have  ^t  .qff  cle^n  frqm  t^is  j^u^if^s^  I 
cannot  .possibly  itpagin^e :    b^t  it  ^f^t^aaJtely 
liappened,   that  be  was  not  p^t  to  .the  trial  of 
-fihowing  fhis  .deKterity  ;  for  tl^e  vicfd^mb^rlain, 
by  .what  m^ans  I  couid  ^levf  r  y^  ^.ajra,  got  a  lit- 
;fle  .light  into  the  matter.    He  y/^  tqid  jhat  some- 
.^dy  .Imd  rbeen  treating  fpr  his  p\ape»   ai^d  ha^ 
infoj^niitionfgiven  him  w\itre  to  find  the  soUpitor 
of  the  .person  who  ;^^s  to  succeed  hjm.     He  im- 
mediately.^eqt  for  %\ye  man :  who  ()>pt  cpn^eiving 
Jiimself  tp  be  engaged  in  a  dishonest  jactipn,  an^i 
•therefore  consciou;s  qf  no  guilt)  very  freely  told 
;him  all  that  be  knew ;  and,  as  he  had  gPP^  rea- 
son, was.as^angryiat  the  cheat  put  ju^ppn  him  and 
•hisifriendy  as  the  vicechamberlainhim.self ;  where- 
•npon  poor  don^Guzman  and  his. two. agents  were, 
M  Mr.  vicecliamberlain's  request,  e;(amined  before 
a  princjpar.secretary  of  state,  and  their  e^eamina- 
.tions  taken  in  writing.     But  b^re  I  must  with 
shame  confess,    that  our  hero's   behaviour  w^s 
much  below  his. character;  he  shirked  and  dodg- 
•cd,  denied   and  affirmed,    contradicted   himself 
«0very  moment,  owned  the  fact,  .y^t. insisted  on 
his  honour  and  innocency.     In  short,: his  whole 
:demeai;{or  was  such,  that  the  rawest  stockjoh^r 
in  Exchange  alley  would  blush  to  see  it.     It  is 
true,  he- hath  since  in  some-manner  recovered  his 
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teputation ;  he  talks  boldly  wherever  he  comes, 
as  if  he  were  the  party  injured,  and  as  if  he  ex- 
pected satisfaction  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  hero- 
ical,  goes  on  in  his  old  trade  of  disposing  places, 
though  not  of  such  great  consideration. 

How  the  affair  will  end,  I  cannot  tell ;  the  vice- 
chamberlain,  between  generosity  and  contempt, 
not  being  hitherto  very  forward  in  carrying  it  to 
a  formal  prosecution ;  and  the  rest  of  the  court 
contenting  themselves,  some  with  laughing,  and 
some  in  lifting  up  their  eyes  with  admiration. 

However,  I  think  the  matter  well  deserves  to 
be  recorded,  both  for  the  honour  of  the  manager, 
and  to  let  you  and  the  world  know  that  great 
abilities  and  dexterity  are  not  confined  to  Ex- 
change alley. 

I  am,  sir, 

Yours,  &c. 


J 


■  * 
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DR.  JOHN  PARTRIDGE. 


At  is  possible  that  Swift  might  be  really  unacquainted  with  tli« 
advanced  age  of  Partridge,  who,  bciag  now  past  his  grand  cli- 
macteficlc,  was  not  the  most  proper  butt  for  such  odd  and  unpre- 
cedented diversion ;  but  it  is  much  moite  likely  that,  if  Partridge? 
had  been  20  years  older,  the  knowledjge  of  this  circumstance 
could  not  have  saved  him  from  the  ilail  of  this  merciless  irit. 
Dr.  John  Partridge  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  dullest  fel- 
lows then  breathing,  for  we  must  not  say  a2rre,  and  certainly  he 
did  not  understand  raillery ;  so  that  the  profusion  of  wit  expended 
on  this  occasion,  was  in  a  great  measure  lost  upon  him,  except 
that  it  put  an  end  almost  immediately  to  the  publication  of  hi^ 
almanacks.     He  persisted  indeed  sturdily  in  his  refusal  to  be 
buried,  till  1715;  but  he  actually  died  as  an  almanack^maker 
in  1709,  hit  almanatk  for  that  year  being  the  last,  and  the  only 
one  he  wrote  after  this  odd  misfortune  befel  him.    On  the  dbcon^^ 
tinuance,  however,  of  this  publication,  another  under  a  similar 
title  appeared,  by  which   the  Company  of  Stationers  thought 
ihemselves  much  injured ;» for  they  applied  to  the  Chancellor, 
and  obtained  his  injunction,  prohibiting  the  printing  of  any  al- 
manack under  the  name  of  John  Partridge ^  unless  with  their 
allowance,  as  appears  from  an  advertisement  of  his  lordship'^ 
Injunction,  in  the  London  Gazette,  Oct.  13,  1709.  ' 

In  a  folio  sheet,  dated  Salisbury  ^street,  in  the  Strand^  Dec.  10^ 

1709,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament 
from  Mr.  John  Partridge,  touching  bis  almanack  for  the  year 

1710,  ajid  the  injunction,  whereby  tiK  publishers  of  it  is  staid 
for  the  present.  Partridge  says,  ^^ This  brings  }'ou  my  humbU 
thanks  for  your  kind  inquiry  after  me,  and  may  satisfy  you  that 
I  tmi  not  dead,- as  you  have  been  told  in  print  by  a  iterry  witty 
gentleman  under  a  feigned  name,  though  my  almanack  for  171^ 
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18  not  yet  puUished ;  the  tr-uq  r^asen  whereof  you  might  have 
seen  in  several  printed  advertisements,  viz.  That  my  Lord 
Chancellor  has,  at  the  instanq^  of  the  Stationers'  Company^ 
granted  an  injunction  to  stop  the  printing  and  publishing  it. 
This  injunction  irai  oot  grin^tiod  dpoA.  tfhe  «iigg«ili\>A  of  my  heing 
dead,  as  some  have  foolishly  imagined,  but  I  shall,  for  your  sa- 
tisfaction, gtv«  you  an  aocoustJiosr  \axM  to  be  engaged  in  a 
dispute  with  that  Company,  and  how  that  injunction  came  to 
be  granted.     '  *  . 

After  these  grave  remarks,  it. is  whimsical. to  observe,  that  thu 
whole  appears  to  have  b^uaa  imposition;  the  fact  being  that 
the  S^tion|ar»  were  put  ,tf>  this  trouble  aii4  expense  by  the  di&> 
honfAty  of  9pe  B^iijamior  Harrisj  tl^en  a  notorious  pirate,  who 
had; before  this  published  almanacks  under  the  popular  naroeof 
J*  Partridge,  by  the.  subterfugp  of  inserting  his  own  nonsense  in 
the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  Partrid^'s.  This  fellow,  finding 
that  the  Doctor  had  determined  never  to  publish  another  alma* 
nack^  advertised  one  for  1710,  under  the  name  of  John  Partridge. 
Harris's  intimation  occasioned  the  following  advertisement  of  the 
Stationers.     . 

"  There  having  of  late  in  several  newspapers  been  an  adver- 
tisement,  called  Merlintts  liberatus^  pretended  to  \jp  made  by 
J.  Partridge,  but  in  truth  was  patched  t^gpthcr  by  Benjamia 
Harris,  famous  for  practices  of  this  nature ;  this  notice  is  given, 
to  prevent  persons  from  being  iniposed  upon ;  for  there  will  not 
be  any  almanack  published  by, J.  P:;rtridge  for  the  year  171O1 
the  injunction  granted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  against  printing 
the  sa^e  being  still  in  force  s  and  if  any  person  shall  deal  in  any 
counterfeit  aknanacks,  they  will  be  proceeded  against/' 

The  Stationers,  however,  soon  altered  their  mind ;  and,  in  aa- 
ullier  a^v^tisement  in  the  London  Ga^tte,  dH^e4  likewise  Dec. 
10,  1 700, -promised  the  publ}cat)^>n  o(  a  Patti'irtges  almanack 
for  171  Ov  and,  pleading  the  force  of  the  ChAnc(41i)r'8  injunction, 
threatened  Harris  with  a  prosecution.  Accrfrdin^  th«re  was 
ab  almanack  for  1710  pdnted.  under  thfe  mtme  of  Johs  Par* 
tri%e,  *  with  the  ullowance  of  the  Compahy  (Jf  Stationers;'  in 
whieh,  though  it  was  no(  of  his  making,  ibere  is  a  n^iniature  of 
yartyidipe.  , 
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The  Company  of  Stationers  kept  the  almanack  vacant  three 
whole  years,  for  ihcir  old  author,,  in  hopes  of  his  rt^covery  ta 
life ;  but  being  now  convinced  that  he  was  now  really  doad  and 
buried  to  all  their  intents  and  purposes,  they  prudently  resumed 
the  name  which  they  probably  lent  him,  and  gave  it  to  another, 
who  had  some  wit,  of  which  the  defunct  was  totally  destituti^;. 
Meantime  Bici^erstaif  and  his  upholders  amused  themselves  ajjd 
the  publlck  at  Partridge's  expense;  all  this  while  they  kept  him 
struggling  hard  for  life;  but,  being  convinced  in  time,  tiiat  tL« 
man  was  obstinate,  and  his  stupidity  invincible,  they  discontinued 
their  wit,  and  permitted  him  to  pass  three  or  four  of  liis  last  yeatis 
with  little  or  no  inole|tation.  About  eighteen  months  alter  the 
Company  pitched  on  another  to  succeed  to  his  office  and  hit 
nanne,  he  made  his  real  exit,  and  in  the  natural  way,  ior  tmf 
thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary. 
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